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FOREWORD 


THE  following  study  is  based  on  the  convic¬ 
tions  that  the  relation  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist 
and  the  (German  Romanticists  to  the  German 
Classicists  is  not  antipodal  but  resultant  and  com¬ 
plementary;  that  Classicism  and  Romanticism  are 
organic  parts  of  the  same  cultural,  philosophical, 
and  poetic  development;  that  early  Romanticism 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  later  Romanticism;) 
that  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  though  he  came  into 
immediate  contact  only  with  later  Romanticists, 
is  to  be  numbered,  by  right  of  personal  and  poetic 
character  as  well  as  of  historical  position,  with  the 
originators  of  Romanticism;  and  that  he  approxi¬ 
mately  succeeded,  where  they  had  failed,  in  em¬ 
bodying  their  common  ideals  in  poetic  production. 

It  follows  from  these  premises  that  I  find  myself 
in  fundamental  disagreement  with  two  predeces¬ 
sors,  who  are  of  unequal  merit:  with  Ernst  Kayka, 
whose  treatise  ( Kleist  und  die  Romantik ,  Ein  Ver- 
such.  Berlin,  Duncker,  1906)  is  vitiated  by  an 
entirely  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Romanticism;  and  with  Fritz  Strich,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  and  artistically  executed  antithesis  ( Deutsche 
Klassik  und  Romantik ,  oder  Vollendung  und  Un- 
endlichkeit,  Ein  Vergleich.  Miinchen,  Meyer  und 
Jessen,  1922,  3d  ed.  1928)  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
escaped  the  danger  of  artificiality. 
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FOREWORD 


The  present  study  makes  no  claim  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  justice  of  a  history  of  literature.  It 
aims  merely  to  be  corrective  and  suggestive.  With¬ 
out  attempting  a  final  delineation  of  either  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  or  German  Classicism  and  Romanticism, 
—  an  undertaking  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
not  yet  ready, — it  tries  to  point  out  certain  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  between  a  very  complex  individ¬ 
ual  and  a  very  complex  literary  movement. 

The  researches  on  which  this  study  is  based  were 
begun  in  1920  during  the  preparation  of  an  earlier 
monograph  ( Heinrich  von  Kleist' s  Conception  of  the 
Tragic.  Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
and  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1923),  and 
were  continued  in  Germany  in  1926  and  1927,  when 
I  held  a  fellowship  of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  of  New  York.  To  the  do¬ 
nors  and  trustees  of  this  foundation  I  here  publicly 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  The  treatise,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  it  now  stands,  was  written  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  July,  1927;  a  grant  from  the  Milton 
Fund  of  Harvard  University  enabled  me  to  revise 
it  during  the  summer  of  1928.  My  teachers,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Kuno  Francke,  W.  G.  Howard,  and  J.  A. 
Walz,  have  kindly  read  my  manuscript,  and  I  have 
benefited  by  their  suggestions. 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
September,  1928 


w.  s. 
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Early  Qerman  ^Romanticism 


I 


Science  and  Philosophy 


HE  generation  of  German  writers  who,  at 


Jl  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  took  their 
places  beside  Goethe  and  Schiller,  entered  upon 
a  heritage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  poets  of 
Weimar.  Their  lives  were  determined  by  the  same 
great  forces  of  the  century:  Rationalism,  which 
had  reached  its  culmination  in  Kant;  Emotional¬ 
ism,  which  had  produced  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau 
and  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang”;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  resultant 
of  both  rational  and  emotional  forces.  They  wit¬ 
nessed  an  astounding  development  of  science,  and 
their  lives  and  poetry  were  borne  on  a  mighty 
stream  of  idealistic  philosophy. 

In  the  hands  of  Laplace  and  Volta,  Mesmer  and 
Galvani,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  were  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
every  day,  it  seemed,  was  bringing  revolutionizing 
discoveries.  Scientific  interest  and  activity  were 
not  limited  to  professional  scientists,  but  were  pur¬ 
sued,  more  or  less  amateurishly,  by  all  persons  of 
education.  The  scientific  and  the  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  inflamed  each  other;  the  mind  leaped  with 
intuitive  speed  from  hypothesis  to  hypothesis,  out- 
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stripping  empirical  verification;  the  most  arden 
poet  seemed  the  best  scientist,  and  the  participant 
in  a  colloquium  on  poetry  could  be  exhorted  t 
study  physics,  as  being  now  the  source  of  the  mos 
sacred  revelations  of  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
While  there  was  no  great  difference  between  th 
scientific  methods  of  Goethe  and  those  of  Kleis 
and  Novalis,  —  methods  that  would  not  be  calle< 
strictly  scientific  to-day,  —  this  enthusiasm  nat 
urally  took  a  stronger  hold  on  the  younger  gen 
eration.  It  can  scarcely  be  estimated  how  mud 
science  profited  in  that  youthful  phase  by  the  boh 
poetic  flights  of  Schelling  or  Novalis  or  the  mystf 
fantasies  of  Romantic  popular  scientists  like  Schu 
bert  and  Ritter;  neither  can  it  be  determined  hov 
much  of  the  fantastic  and  morbid  in  later  Roman 
ticism  is  due  to  the  overstimulation  of  the  imagi 
nation  in  that  age  of  breathless  speed  in  scientific 
and  pseudo-scientific  discovery.  The  veils  begai 
to  be  lifted  from  the  mysterious  abysses  of  nature 
and  the  human  soul;  vast  new  provinces  were  be 
ing  added  to  the  realm  of  human  knowledge;  anc 
the  restraining  walls  of  life  were  being  pushed  bad 
so  fast  that  many  rushed  to  the  conclusion  tha 
these  walls  had  disappeared  entirely.  “Unend 
lichkeit”  becomes  a  favorite  word  and  conceptioi 
of  the  time,  and  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
Romanticists.  In  the  idealism  of  Schiller  and  the 
universality  of  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  the  utter 
ances  of  the  Romanticists,  there  is  a  proud  faitl 
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in  unlimited  human  progress,  a  spaciousness  of 
outlook,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  petti¬ 
ness  of  contemporaneous  public  life. 

German  Classicism  and  German  Romanticism 
are  both  rooted  in  the  “Sturm  und  Drang.”  In 
fact.  Romanticism  might  be  said  to  differ  from 
Classicism  to  the  extent  that  it  revives  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  “Sturm  und  Drang”  latent  in  Classicism 
and  appeals  from  the  classical  severity  of  the  older 
Goethe  and  Schiller  to  their  younger  selves.  Her¬ 
der,  the  teacher  of  Goethe,  was  also  the  teacher  of 
the  Romanticists,  though  they  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  such  and  gave  credit  to  Goethe  for 
ideas  which  they  might  have  taken  directly  from 
Herder.  When  Friedrich  Schlegel  calls  humanity 
an  infinite  plant,  and  pure  vegetation  the  finest 
form  of  life,2  or  declares  that  the  highest  beauty, 
morality,  and  love  are  vegetable  in  character, —  for 
all  beauty  is  natural,  and  all  nature  is  organic,3  — 
he  is  expressing,  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion, 
a  central  idea  not  only  of  Goethe’s  but  of  Herder’s, 
the  idea  of  organic  growth.  It  was  this  idea  which 
made  the  Romanticists  respectful  of  the  products 
of  time,  and  averse,  like  Goethe,  to  revolutionary 
upheavals.  The  fine  historical  sense  and  poetic 
intuition  which  made  Herder  so  sensitive  and  con¬ 
genial  an  interpreter  of  individuals  and  of  races, 
however  remote;  his  tolerant,  appreciative  man¬ 
ner  of  literary  criticism;  his  enthusiasm  for  Shake¬ 
speare,  for  medieval  German  art  and  poetry, 
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especially  the  folksong;  his  high  estimation  of  the 
unique,  the  original,  and  the  irrational;  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  value  of  individuality  and  personal¬ 
ity  —  in  all  these  directions  Herder  is  the  great 
pioneer  of  German  Classicism  and  Romanticism. 
Schleiermacher’s  individualistic  ethics  are  based 
on  Herder’s; 4  the  Romantic  conception  of  art  as 
expressed  by  Wackenroder  is  in  his  spirit;  his  de¬ 
mand  for  a  national  mythology  is  merely  echoed 
by  Friedrich  Schlegel.5  Wackenroder’s  emotional, 
musical  temper  made  him  especially  susceptible  of 
Herder’s  influence,  but  Novalis,  too,  who  was  of  a 
less  ductile  nature,  stands  close  to  Herder,  not 
merely  as  the  poet  of  night  and  death.6  It  is  the 
extraordinary  vitality  and  fertility  of  Herder’s 
ideas,  more  than  anything  else,  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  disentangle  the  roots  of  German  Clas¬ 
sicism  and  Romanticism. 

The  continuous  growth  of  idealistic  philosophy 
in  Germany  from  Kant  to  Schelling  forms  the 
spiritual  background  of  the  entire  Classic-Roman¬ 
tic  age  and  gives  it  its  peculiar  philosophical-poetic 
character.  The  importance  of  Kant  for  the  Clas¬ 
sicists,  especially  Schiller,  is  well  known;  but  it  is 
not  generally  recognized  that  he  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  Romanticists:  Romanticism  with¬ 
out  Kant  is  as  inconceivable  as  Romanticism 
without  Herder.  One  might  say  that  the  difference 
between  “Sturm  und  Drang”  and  Romanticism 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  appearance  of  Kant’s  writings 
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in  the  interval.7  In  so  far  as  they  continued  the 
tendencies  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang/’  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  might  appear,  to  the  superficial  view, 
to  be  adversaries  of  Kant;  more  profoundly  con¬ 
sidered,  they  are  his  heirs  and  continuators. 

Kant  completely  destroyed  the  foundations  of 
eighteenth-century  rationalism  by  establishing  the 
limits  of  the  realm  of  reason,  which  this  rationalism 
had  believed  infinite.  He  demonstrated  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  nurtured  in  this  rationalism  that  sensory 
cognition  is  no  basis  for  the  assumption  of  meta¬ 
physical  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
through  empirical  means  the  true  essence  of  things. 
Not  many  of  Kleist’s  Romantic  contemporaries 
experienced  as  painfully  as  he  the  consequences  of 
this  recognition,  but  it  became  an  indispensable 
presupposition  of  their  philosophy  and  poetry  as 
well  as  of  his.8  Himself  the  supreme  product  of 
Rationalism,  Kant  was  destined  historically  to 
overcome  it:  in  him  reason  attained  the  ultimate 
clarity  necessary  to  the  discernment  of  its  own 
limitations,  and  he  prepared  the  way,  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  Romanticism.  His  doctrine, 
which  undermined  the  prestige  of  sensible  reality, 
turned  the  eyes  of  his  young  contemporaries  in 
upon  themselves  and  out  upon  another  world:  one 
cannot  doubt  that  the  irrationality  of  the  Roman¬ 
ticists,  their  avidity  of  the  mysterious,  the  noctur¬ 
nal,  and  the  ultra-phenomenal,  was  greatly  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  teachings  of  Kant.  The  case  of 
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Heinrich  von  Kleist  shows  how  the  study  of  Kan¬ 
tian  philosophy  could  intensify  the  thirst  for  truth 
into  a  “metaphysical  longing”  that  finally  bore 
him,  like  Novalis,  off  on  a  great  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Kant’s  sharp  differentiation  of  subject 
and  object,  of  subjective  and  objective  fact,  con¬ 
stituted  the  philosophical  basis  for  the  dualism  of 
consciousness  which  proved  so  oppressive  to  the 
Romantic  generation. 

To  the  early  Romanticists,  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft  seemed  a  profound  masterpiece  and  Kant 
a  new  Moses  whose  tablets  of  categories  brought 
light  to  the  human  mind; 9  they  defended  him, 
on  occasion,  most  vigorously  against  Herder’s  at¬ 
tacks.10  The  author  of  the  Kritik  der  JJrteilskraft 
had  assigned  to  beauty  a  high  place  and  a  concilia¬ 
tory  function  in  man’s  intellectual  life,  and  had 
prepared  the  way  for  Schiller’s  as  well  as  Schelling’s 
aesthetic  philosophy.  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  aesthet¬ 
ics  are  derived  from  Kant  and  Schiller,  in  whose 
common  terminology  he  defines  the  beautiful  as 
“der  allgemeingiiltige  Gegenstand  eines  uninteres- 
sierten  Wohlgefallens.” 11  Kant’s  aesthetics  affected 
not  only  indirectly  (through  Fichte)  but  directly 
the  Romantic  thinker  par  excellence ,  Schelling,  who 
formulated  philosophically  the  aesthetic  idealism 
of  the  whole  period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Romanticism,  however,  it 
was  Fichte  who  seemed  the  greatest  living  meta¬ 
physician,12  the  model  and  type  of  all  philosophers, 
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and  one  of  the  three  great  intellectual  forces  of  the 
age.13  And  Fichte  not  only  seemed  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  regarded  himself  as  implicitly  and 
explicitly  the  disciple  and  continuator  of  Kant; 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  in  fact,  who  calls  Fichte  “einen 
Kant  in  der  zweiten  Potenz,”  simply  identifies 
their  philosophies.14  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present,  also,  Fichte’s  subjectivistic  and  egocentric 
doctrine  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
Kant’s  idealism.  A  philosophy  which  establishes 
an  idea  or  ideal  as  primary,  which  lays  emphasis 
not  on  external  phenomena  but  on  our  subjective 
modes  of  perceiving  them,  is  but  a  short  step  re¬ 
moved  from  a  philosophy  which  views  all  objects 
as  being  the  product  of  the  subject.  Thus  Fichte 
completed  the  destruction  of  objective  reality 
which  Kant  had  begun,  and  carried  German  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  absolute  idealism. 
From  Fichte’s  position,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  for¬ 
mula  “das  Leben  ein  Traum,”  which  became  so 
important  in  Romantic  thought  and  poetry.  From 
Fichte,  again,  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  ironical  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  the  ego  looks  with  a  superior  smile 
upon  the  non-ego,  the  creator  upon  his  creation. 
The  similarity  between  Romantic  “irony”  and 
Schiller’s  conception  of  the  “Spieltrieb”  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  one  considers  that  both  are  based  on 
the  idealistic  philosophy  developed  by  Kant  and 
Fichte.  Novalis’  philosophical  system,  which  he 
called  “magical  idealism,”  is  an  outgrowth  of 
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Fichtean  doctrine;  and  it  is  not  unjust  to  describe 
Schelling’s  “Naturphilosophie”  as  the  transference 
to  nature  of  the  basic  ideas  of  Fichte’s  Wissen- 
schofislehre.15 

Fichte’s  nature  led  him  to  continue  especially  the 
strong  ethical  tendency  in  Kant’s  philosophy,  to 
draw  the  logical  inferences  from  Kant’s  categorical 
imperative  in  terms  of  individual  activity  and  obli¬ 
gation.  The  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation  are 
an  application  of  Kant’s  ethics  to  a  practical  emer¬ 
gency.  From  the  fundamental  law  of  Kantian 
ethics,  moral  self-determination,  it  followed  that 
no  individual  must  be  treated  as  a  means,  but  only 
as  an  end  in  himself,  as  a  free  agent.  This  is  the 
core  of  the  individualistic  morality  of  Romanti¬ 
cism;  it  is  found  in  Kleist,  in  Schleiermacher,  in 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  it  reechoes  much  later  in 
Hebbel’s  insistence  on  the  sanctity  of  personality. 


II 


The  Rational  and  the  Irrational 


HE  early  Romanticists,  who  grew  up  in  the 


A  atmosphere  of  Kantian  philosophy,  were  by 
no  means  hostile  to  reason,  as  the  pre-Kantian 
“Sturm  und  Drang”  had  been.  They  were  men  of 
intellect,  of  supreme  intelligence  and  extraordinary 
analytical  power,  masters  of  incisive  criticism  and 
trenchant  polemic.  A  mere  perusal  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Novalis,  with  their 
keen,  often  sustained  reasoning  and  intellectual 
rigor,  should  suffice  to  disprove  the  myth  of  the 
vague,  emotional,  unreasoning  Romanticist.  The 
founders  of  Romanticism  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
true  Rationalists,  with  Kant  or  Lessing;  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  their  admiration  for  these 
men;  what  they  opposed  and  ridiculed  was  pseudo- 
Rationalism,  the  dilute  and  degenerate  “Aufkla- 
rung”  which  in  Nicolai  reduced  itself  to  an  absurd¬ 
ity.  In  making  this  distinction  between  the  true 
and  the  false  Rationalism  and  in  combating  the 
latter,  the  early  Romanticists  were  again  in  accord 
with  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Thus  does  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  Romanticist, 
speak  of  man’s  rational  faculty:  “Verstand  aber  ist 
das,  worauf  es  eigentlich  ankommt,  wenn  von  dem 
Geiste  eines  Menschen  die  Rede  ist.  Verstand 
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ist  das  Vermogen  der  Gedanken  .  .  .  das  Gott- 
lichste,  was  es  im  menschlichen  Geiste  gibt.  In 
diesem  Sinne  ist  Verstand  .  .  .  nicht  viel  weniger 
als  das  hochste  Gut.  Durch  seine  Allmacht  wird 
der  ganze  Mensch  innerlich  heiter  und  klar.  Er 
bildet  alles  was  ihn  umgibt  und  was  er  beriihrt 
.  .  .  und  alles  Ausserliche  wird  ihm  unter  der 
Hand  zum  Innerlichen.  Auch  die  Widerspriiche 
losen  sich  in  Harmonie  auf;  alles  wird  ihm  bedeu- 
tend,  er  sieht  alles  recht  und  wahr,  und  die  Natur, 
die  Erde  und  das  Leben  stehen  wieder  in  ihrer 
urspriinglichen  Grosse  und  Gottlichkeit  freundlich 
vor  ihm.”  1  And  in  a  valedictory  at  the  end  of  the 
Athendum  the  editor  says  prophetically  of  the  new 
century:  “Aber  auch  der  Verstand  wird  seine 
Allmacht  zeigen;  er,  der  das  Gemiit  zum  Charak- 
ter,  das  Talent  zum  Genie  adelt,  das  Gefuhl  und 
die  Anschauung  zur  Kunst  lautert.”2  Novalis 
terms  reason  “das  leitende  Vermogen  unserer 
Weltkrafte,” 3  and  even  Caroline,  whose  nature 
seemed  to  most  of  her  contemporaries  emotional 
to  the  point  of  licentiousness,  shows  in  the  analysis 
of  members  of  her  own  family  a  dispassionate  in¬ 
tellectuality  comparable  to  that  of  Novalis.4  Hol- 
derlin,  the  ethereal  dreamer,  was  capable  of  amaz¬ 
ing  self-diagnosis:  no  biographer  has  ever  summed 
up  Holderlin’s  personal  and  poetical  character, 
in  its  strength  and  weakness,  so  objectively,  so  con¬ 
cisely  and  clearly,  as  the  poet  himself  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Neuffer.5 
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The  literary  character  of  the  early  Romanticists, 
like  that  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  is  distinguished  by 
a  duality  of  rational  and  irrational  qualities.6  The 
great  intellectual  and  emotional  forces  of  the  18th 
century  converge  in  these  men;  they  are  the  heirs 
of  both  “Aufklarung”  and  “Sturm  und  Drang.” 
Herder  had  taught  them  respect  for  the  irrational; 
Kant  had  convinced  them  of  the  sovereignty  of 
reason.  They  never  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
instinctive  and  unconscious,  yet  they  never  denied 
the  intellect  rights  of  entry  and  search  in  these 
precincts.  They  wanted  to  feel,  but  they  also 
wanted  to  analyze  their  feelings  and  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  subconscious.  The  creed  of  the 
“Sturm  und  Drang”:  “Gefiihl  ist  alles.  Name 
ist  Schall  und  Rauch,”  was  not  theirs,  and  un¬ 
like  Goethe’s  Faust  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
despising  “Vernunft  und  Wissenschaft,  des  Men- 
schen  allerhochste  Kraft.”  This  dualism  of  ra¬ 
tionality  and  irrationality  is  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  of  that  entire  age  of  private,  emotional  cul¬ 
ture  and  philosophical  and  scientific  progress.  Not 
only  Kleist,  but  his  whole  generation  was  agitated 
by  the  conflict  of  head  and  heart  and  engaged  in 
endless  striving  for  the  harmony  and  unity  of  con¬ 
sciousness  which  they  saw  ideally  represented  by 
such  persons  as  Caroline  or  Ludwig  von  Brockes.7 
This  conflict  was  not  unknown  to  the  German 
Classicists:  there  are  periods  in  Goethe’s  life  when 
his  inherent  irrationality  became  predominant; 
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and  Schiller,  spiritually  so  near  a  kinsman  of  the 
Romanticists,  strove  heroically  to  reconcile  in 
poetry  and  philosophy  the  antithetical  powers  of 
his  nature.  The  author  of  the  treatise  on  naive  and 
sentimental  poetry,  no  less  than  the  contemplator 
of  the  marionettes,  had  moments  when  he  cursed 
his  prerogative  of  reason  and  craved  the  involun¬ 
tary  quietism  of  unintelligence.8  That  this  duality 
of  rational  and  irrational  endowment  was  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  poetic  production,  Schiller  and  Kleist 
both  testify.9  The  early  Romantic  poets  aspired 
to  be  philosophers,  and  the  philosophers  poets;  the 
characteristic  philosophy  of  the  time  was  the  aes¬ 
thetic  metaphysics  of  Schelling,  the  poet-philoso¬ 
pher,  who  attracted  Goethe  as  well  as  the  Roman¬ 
ticists.  In  fact  both  Classicists  and  Romanticists 
were  persuaded  of  the  essential  unity  of  art  and 
philosophy.  It  is  significant  that  philosophers,  of 
poetic  and  artistic  temper,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  age,  and  that  Berlin,  the  stronghold  of  18th- 
century  Rationalism,  could  become  the  cradle  of 
Romanticism.  Novalis  said:  “Die  Trennung  von 
Poet  und  Denker  ist  nur  scheinbar  und  zum  Nach- 
teil  beider.  Es  ist  ein  Zeichen  einer  Krankheit  und 
einer  krankhaften  ^Constitution.”  10  Novalis  him¬ 
self  exemplified  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  the  ideal  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two.11  And  the  golden  age  of  Ger¬ 
man  poetry,  which  the  early  Romanticists  believed 
to  be  at  hand,  was  to  be  marked  by  intimate 
connection  of  thought  and  imagination:  “Philo- 
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sophie  und  Poesie,  die  hochsten  Krafte  des  Men- 
schen,  die  selbst  zu  Athen  jede  fur  sich  in  der  hoch¬ 
sten  Bliite  doch  nur  einzeln  wirkten,  greifen  nun 
ineinander,  um  sich  in  ewiger  Wechselwirkung 
gegenseitig  zu  beleben  und  zu  bilden.”  12 

This  duality  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  Kleist’s  life  and  works.  Again  and  again 
he  debates,  in  epic  and  drama  and  essay,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  thinking  and  feeling,  of  the  conscious  and 
the  unconscious,  and  his  personages  are  endowed 
with  his  own  rational  and  irrational  character. 
Even  in  the  premature  placidity  of  his  rationalistic 
youth  he  is  troubled  by  this  antithesis,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  again  at  the  close  of  his  life.13  The  two  think¬ 
ers  who  impressed  him  most  profoundly  were  Kant 
and  Rousseau,  the  spokesmen  of  the  rational  and 
the  irrational  forces  of  the  age,  and  it  is  character¬ 
istic  both  of  Kleist  and  of  his  generation  that  he 
should  have  undertaken  to  unite  their  antipodal 
philosophies.  Kant’s  effect  on  Kleist  in  particular 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  on  Kleist’s 
contemporaries:  Kant  destroyed  the  autocracy  of 
reason  and  opened  the  doors  to  the  irrational  side 
of  life,  that  “Nachtseite”  which  Romanticism  so 
assiduously  cultivated. 

Kleist’s  catastrophic  experience  with  Kant  did 
not  deaden  his  metaphysical  longing;  it  cured  him 
of  the  narrow  rationalism  of  Wiinsch,  but  left  him 
that  idealistic  rationality  which  we  find  in  Novalis 
and  the  young  Friedrich  Schlegel.  It  gave  him,  in 
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addition  to  this,  a  new  sense  for  the  irrational,  the 
emotional,  and  the  mysterious;  it  made  him  a  poet 
of  the  type  of  the  early  Romanticists. 

The  Romantic  conception  of  music,  likewise,  is 
compact  of  reason  and  feeling.  “Liebe  denkt  in 
siissen  Tonen,  denn  Gedanken  stehn  zu  fern,”  de¬ 
clares  Ludwig  Tieck  in  lines  which  have  acquired  a 
semblance  of  authority  through  being  frequently 
quoted.  It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  Kleist, 
too,  regarded  music  as  a  purely  emotional  art,  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  thought.14  And  in  fact  he 
speaks  of  the  predominantly  feminine  nature  of 
music  as  a  reason  why  the  nuns  in  his  story  Die 
heilige  Cdcilie  oderdie  Gewalt  der  Musik  are  so  adept 
in  its  performance.  In  their  execution,  however, 
he  commends  not  only  feeling,  but  precision  and  in¬ 
telligence.15  And  in  his  famous  allusion  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  music  and  poetry,  one  is  struck  again  by 
his  emphasis  on  the  structural,  rational  element: 
music  is  for  him  the  algebraic  formula  for  all  other 
arts,  and  in  counterpoint  he  expects  to  find  most 
important  revelations  as  to  the  nature  of  poetry.16 
Similarly  Wackenroder,  who  has  been  pictured  as 
the  archetype  of  the  emotional,  anti-intellectual 
Romantic  visionary,  prized  most  highly  in  his  fa¬ 
vorite  art  a  combination  of  emotional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities.  In  his  essay  Wesen  der  Tdonkunst 
he  speaks  of  those  who  reduce  music  to  a  mech¬ 
anism  of  rational  relations  and  of  those  who  have 
only  fantasy  and  feeling,  but  no  technical  skill. 
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“  Wenn  aber  die  gute  Natur  die  getrennten  Kunst- 
seelen  in  eine  Hiille  vereinigt,  wenn  das  Gefuhl 
des  Horenden  noch  gliihender  im  Herzen  des  tief- 
gelehrten  Kunstmeisters  brannte,  und  er  die  tiefsin- 
nige  Wissenschaft  in  diesen  Flammen  schmelzt, 
dann  geht  ein  unnennbar-kostliches  Werk  her- 
vor,  worin  Gefuhl  und  Wissenschaft  so  fest  und 
unzertrennlich  ineinander  hangen,  wie  in  einem 
Schmelzgemalde  Stein  und  Farben  verkorpert 
sind.” 17  In  the  most  feminine  of  the  arts,  then,  — 
certainly  the  most  subjective,  —  Kleist  and  the 
early  Romanticists  alike  find  abundant  room  for 
reason. 


Ill 


Early  and  Eater  Romanticism 


HE  varying  combination  of  rationality  and 


X  irrationality  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  for 
differentiating  early  from  later  Romanticism.  Early 
Romanticism  contains  not  only  a  large  emotional 
element,  but  also  a  much  larger  element  of  reason 
and  form  than  has  generally  been  acknowledged; 
in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peculiar  balance  of 
these  two  factors  determines  its  literary  character, 
as  it  does  that  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  In  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  the  movement,  however,  this  bal¬ 
ance  is  upset  by  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
irrational  and  on  formlessness.  Thus  later  Roman¬ 
ticism  swings  back  again  toward  the  “Sturm  und 
Drang”  and  obliterates  the  boundaries  which  the 
early  Romanticists  had  sharply  drawn.  With  the 
weakening  of  the  control  of  reason  and  formal  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  vague,  fantastic,  and  emotional  per¬ 
vades  Romantic  literature  more  and  more,  and 
robust  intellectuality  gives  place  to  mystic  reli¬ 
giosity  and  reaction. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  Kleist  that  he  has  some 
Romantic  traits  but  is  not  a  real  Romanticist;  with 
equal  accuracy,  or  inaccuracy,  it  could  be  said  of 
early  Romanticism  that  it  has  some  Romantic 
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traits  but  is  not  real  Romanticism.  Such  super¬ 
ficial  appraisals  suffer  from  the  common  fault  of 
false  definition;  they  derive  their  criterion  from 
late  Romanticism  and  simply  prove  that  early 
Romanticism  is  not  what  it  did  not  intend  to  be. 
The  very  element  of  Classicism  which  makes  the 
early  Romanticists  and  Ivleist  appear  un-Romantic 
from  this  point  of  view  constitutes  their  historical 
character  and  importance.  It  would  mean  an  ap¬ 
preciable  advance  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  Romantic  movement  if  the  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction  were  once  definitely  made  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary,  the  essential  and  the 
unessential  in  its  doctrine  and  its  productions.  It 
is  time  one  ceased  to  speak  of  Romanticism  as 
though  it  were  a  consistent  unit,  as  though  “Ro¬ 
mantic”  had  the  same  meaning  whether  applied  to 
Wackenroder  or  to  Uhland,  to  Novalis  or  to  Ei- 
chendorff,  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  or  to  Arnim.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  as  Lovejoy  has  pointed  out,  to 
speak  of  “Romanticism”  except  in  the  plural  or 
with  the  indefinite  article.1 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  current  conception  of 
Romanticism  is  based,  not  on  early  Romantic 
theory,  but  on  late  Romantic  practice;  not  on  the 
thought  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  or  even  the  poetry  of 
Novalis,  but  on  the  writings  of  Tieck,  Brentano,  and 
Hoffmann.  The  initial  group  of  Romanticists  cen-  ;> 
tering  at  Jena  possessed  one  original  theorist  and 
one  original  poet:  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Novalis. 
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August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  was  not  a  Romanticist  at 
heart,  but  a  skilful  lecturer  who  popularized  and 
disseminated  the  Romantic  ideas  that  originated 
chiefly  in  his  brother’s  profound  and  fertile  brain. 
Tieck  was  a  born  actor,  who  with  fine  adaptability 
played  a  Romantic  role  during  one  period  of  his 
varied  career.2  Tieck  is  by  no  means  the  represen¬ 
tative  early  Romanticist,  and  was  not  so  regarded 
by  his  associates;  he  did  not  have  a  determinative 
influence  on  the  early  movement;  he  was  ever  sug¬ 
gestible,  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader;  his  works 
have  signified  the  Romantic  in  the  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  in  truth  only  reflections,  and 
often  distorting  reflections,  of  the  inner  Romantic 
fire.  Friedrich  Schlegel  describes  him  as  a  vague 
dreamer,  lean  of  body  and  soul,  rather  quick  and 
slovenly  in  composition,  and  is  horrified  at  the 
proposal  of  entrusting  to  him  the  completion  of 
Heinrich  von  Ojterdingen .3  Novalis  himself  had 
recognized  the  shortcomings  of  Tieck’s  “flache 
Poesie.”  4 

Though  associated  with  the  earliest  Romantic 
group,  Tieck  belongs  in  literary  character  rather 
with  the  later  Romanticists.  One  needs  only  to 
compare,  quite  externally,  the  writings  of  Arnim 
and  Brentano,  Fouque  or  Zacharias  Werner  or 
Hoffmann,  with  those  of  their  predecessors  to  re¬ 
alize  that  not  the  succinct,  aphoristic  young  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel  or  the  simple,  crystalline  Novalis,  but 
Tieck,  the  man  of  frail  fancy  and  misty  prolixity, 
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was  the  literary  progenitor  of  late  Romanticism. 
Yet  writers  on  Romanticism  draw  again  and  again 
on  Tieck  for  their  opinions  of  the  whole  movement. 
Even  in  such  a  fine  interpretation  as  that  of  Ri- 
carda  Huch  we  find,  consequently,  such  statements 
as  “Sie  [i.e.,  die  Romantiker]  haben  nie  eine  feste 
Uberzeugung,  es  ist  ihnen  niemals  ganz  ernst”; 
or,  “der  roman tische  Mensch  ist  faul  und  stolz  auf 
seine  Faulheit.”  5  The  chapter  which  she  entitles 
Der  romantische  Charakter  should  be  headed  Der 
Charakter  Ludwig  Liecks;  Friedrich  Schlegel  and 
Novalis  did  not  cultivate  “die  siisse  Schwermut,” 
the  emotional  self-indulgence  and  morbid  self¬ 
absorption  of  which  she  finds  so  many  evidences 
in  Tieck.  To  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  subjective 
Rousseau  seemed  pathological,  and  Goethe’s  Tasso 
“ein  verzartelter  Virtuose.”  6 

Romanticism  in  its  early  stages  was  positive, 
progressive,  and  youthful;  it  looked  forward  with 
confident  optimism  to  a  new  age,  to  a  new  art, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  In  its  later  stages  it  was 
old,  resigned,  and  reactionary,  seeking  refuge  in  the 
realms  of  weird  fantasy  and  medieval  Catholicism. 
This  decline  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  very 
loftiness  of  the  ideals  held  by  the  early  Roman¬ 
ticists:  like  the  author  of  Robert  Guiskard  they 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  new  form  of  German 
poetic  style.  In  their  essential  aim  they,  like 
Kleist,  never  achieved  popularity;  by  the  tragic 
irony  of  literary  history  they  are  known  to  the  pub- 
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lie  to-day  in  terms  of  their  less  essential  and  their 
later  productions. 

The  failure  of  Romanticism  is  due  in  some  degree 
to  germs  of  decay  latent  in  the  movement  from  its 
inception,  such  as  the  medievalism  of  Wacken- 
roder.  But  had  Friedrich  Schlegel  been  gifted  with 
a  power  of  poetic  productivity  commensurate  with 
his  critical  faculty,  or  had  Novalis  lived  longer, 
the  outcome  would  have  been  different.  Mys¬ 
ticism,  weariness,  and  reaction,  however,  were 
inevitable  concomitants  of  a  period  of  national 
calamity  such  as  Germany  passed  through  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  inaugurators 
of  Romanticism,  like  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  found 
themselves  out  of  joint  with  their  times:  what  the 
country  demanded  was  not  a  new  style  of  poetry, 
but  men  like  Arnim  to  distribute  patriotic  rhymes 
to  soldiers  passing  through  the  market-places.  It 
seemed  to  A.  W.  Schlegel  that  poetry  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  replaced  by  oratory.7  The  poet  of  Guiskard 
had  to  yield  to  the  writer  of  Die  Hermannsschlacht; 
the  conservatory  poetry  of  Heidelberg  and  Swabia 
was  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  ideals  of  the  Athenaum . 

The  end  of  the  18th  century  in  German  literature 
is  marked,  not  by  the  first  meeting  of  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  in  Berlin  in  1797  or  the  launching  of  their 
periodical  in  1798,  but  rather  by  the  collapse  of 
Prussia  at  Jena  in  1806  or  the  appearance  of  He¬ 
gel’s  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes  in  1807:  a  great 
national  exigency  and  a  new  collectivistic  phi¬ 
losophy  ring  the  knell  of  the  aesthetic  individu- 
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alism  of  Classicism  and  early  Romanticism;  the 
humanistic  ideal  is  replaced  by  the  national. 
Goethe,  who  remained  loyal  to  the  cosmopolitan 
ideals  of  the  18th  century,  now  found  himself 
truly  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  world  apart  from 
the  younger  generation. 

More  precisely,  the  dividing  line  might  be  drawn 
at  1802,  when  Friedrich  Schlegel  left  Jena  for 
Paris;  for  the  next  six  years  he  is  in  a  period  of 
transition  which  ends  in  1808  with  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism.8  The  young  Friedrich  Schlegel 
was  not  vague  and  was  anything  but  lazy:  he  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  energy  who  thought 
vigorously  to  definite  conclusions  and  who  accom¬ 
plished  before  his  thirtieth  year  a  prodigious  amount 
of  hard  work.  Little  in  common  with  this  youth 
had  the  Viennese  diplomat  of  ten  years  later,  the 
travelling-companion  of  Metternich  and  member 
of  a  papal  order,  who  found  it  convenient  to  renew 
the  family  patent  of  nobility.  Though  he  longed  at 
times  to  exchange  his  “silk  and  diplomacy”  for 
“sackcloth  and  freedom,”  he  had  grown  too  fat  of 
body  and  soul  ever  to  regain  his  liberty.  In  1802, 
had  he  then  known  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  he  must 
have  welcomed  him  as  a  brother  in  arms;  in  1811 
the  editor  of  Metternich’s  Osterreichischer  Beob- 
achter  dismissed  Kleist’s  death  as  “ein  Ereignis  .  .  . 
welches  neuerdings  beweist,  auf  welche  Verirrungen 
und  Abwege  der  Mensch  durch  Vergessenheit  und 
Hintansetzung  alles  hoheren  Glaubens  geraten 
kann.”  9 


IV 


Form  and  Discipline 

\  CCORDING  to  the  traditional  conception,  Ro- 
/V  manticism  differs  from  Classicism  and  from 
the  artistry  of  Kleist  in  being  indefinite,  form¬ 
less,  and  hostile  to  form.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find 
illustrations  for  this  view  in  the  writings  of  Tieck, 
Brentano,  and  the  lesser  and  later  Romanticists. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  cor¬ 
roborate  it  from  the  lyrics  of  Novalis,  who  is,  after 
all,  the  only  productive  poetic  genius  among  the 
Romanticists  of  Jena,  or  even  from  the  rhapsodies 
of  Wackenroder.  Friedrich  Schlegel,  to  be  sure, 
had  no  business  to  try  to  write  a  novel,  but  the 
form  of  Lucinde  is  no  less  calculated  than  that  of 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.  The  latter  was  delib¬ 
erately  planned  as  a  coalescence  of  novel  and 
“Marchen”1  and  illustrates  its  author’s  dictum: 
“Die  Schreibart  des  Romans  muss  kein  Kontinu- 
um,  es  muss  ein  in  jedem  Perioden  gegliederter 
Bau  sein.  Jedes  kleine  Stuck  muss  etwas  Abge- 
schnittenes,  Begrenztes,  ein  eignes  Ganze  sein.”  2 
Whatever  their  shortcomings  in  production,  the 
early  Romanticists  cherished  ideals  of  literary  form 
as  definite  as  those  of  the  Classicists,  though  by  no 
means  identical  with  them.  They  were  convinced 
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of  the  applicability  of  reason  to  art; 3  they  recog¬ 
nized  the  cosmic  laws  of  poetry  4  and  the  need  of 
self-restriction.5  Fichte,  the  rigorous  ethical  philos¬ 
opher,  the  man  of  discipline  and  deed,  and  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  one  of  the  strictest  metricists 
in  all  German  literature,  elegant,  correct,  and  for¬ 
mal  in  every  detail  of  his  life,  represent  a  side  of 
Romanticism  that  is  too  often  overlooked. 

Novalis  believed  that  poets,  musicians,  and 
painters  could  learn  much  from  each  other  in  the 
way  of  technique,  but  only  within  the  limitations 
of  their  respective  arts.6  Friedrich  Schlegel  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  futile  to  attempt  to  mingle  the  forms 
of  poetry  as  it  was  to  confound  the  varieties  of  re¬ 
ligion.7  He,  whose  daring  theory  was  not  mod¬ 
erated  by  poetic  productivity,  and  who  was  some¬ 
times  willing  to  grant  in  the  abstract  an  ideal  of 
form  so  inclusive  as  to  be  formless,  nevertheless 
justified  the  segregation  of  poetic  genres:  “Doch 
sehe  ich  ein,  dass  es  fur  jeden  Virtuosen  durchaus 
notwendig  ist,  sich  selbst  auf  einen  durchaus  be- 
stimmten  Zweck  zu  beschranken;  und  in  der  his- 
torischen  Nachforschung  komme  ich  auf  mehre 
urspriingliche  Formen,  die  sich  nicht  mehr  ineinan- 
der  auflosen  lassen.  .  .  .  Und  ich  wiinsche  nichts 
mehr,  als  dass  ein  Kiinstler  jede  dieser  Arten  ver- 
jiingen  moge,  indem  er  sie  auf  ihren  urspriing- 
lichen  Charakter  zuruckfiihrt.”  8 

In  the  same  essay,  the  famous  Symposium  on 
Poetry ,  occur  these  sentences:  “Ohne  Absonde- 
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rung  findet  keine  Bildung  statt,  und  Bildung  ist  das 
Wesen  der  Kunst.”  “Die  innere  Vorstellung  kann 
nur  durch  die  Darstellung  nach  aussen  sich  selbst 
klarer  und  ganz  lebendig  werden.  Und  Darstel¬ 
lung  ist  Sache  der  Kunst,  man  stelle  sich  wie  man 
auch  wolle.”  9  One  is  reminded  of  Kleist’s  pro¬ 
nouncement:  “In  der  Kunst  kommt  es  iiberall  auf 
die  Form  an,  und  alles,  was  eine  Gestalt  hat,  ist 
meine  Sache,”10  and  of  another  utterance  of  Schle- 
gel’s:  “Der  Kiinstler  .  .  .  kann  nur  bilden,  nichts 
als  bilden.”  11  In  Werther ,  one  of  the  most  Ro¬ 
mantic  of  Goethe’s  works,  the  Romanticists  admire 
“die  reine  Absonderung  von  allem  Zufalligen  in 
der  Darstellung,  die  gerade  und  sicher  auf  ihr  Ziel 
und  auf  das  Wesentliche  geht.”  12 

“Das  Wesentliche,”  declares  a  member  of  the 
symposium,  “sind  die  bestimmten  Zwecke,  die 
Absonderung  wodurch  allein  das  Kunstwerk  Um- 
riss  erhalt  und  in  sich  selbst  vollendet  wird.  Die 
Fantasie  des  Dichters  soli  sich  nicht  in  eine  chao- 
tische  Uberhauptpoesie  ergiessen,  sondern  jedes 
Werk  soli  der  Form  und  der  Gattung  nach  einen 
durchaus  bestimmten  Charakter  haben.”  13  There¬ 
upon  the  feasibility  of  a  school  of  poetry  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  after  the  fashion  of  artisans’  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  the  schools  of  “Meistergesang.”  14  For  the 
Romanticists  of  this  early  group  were  not  afraid  to 
apply  to  the  poet  the  analogy  of  the  craftsman 
who  works  with  sure  tools  to  a  definite  end,IS  or 
even  the  analogy  of  the  factory:  “Man  glaubt 
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Autoren  oft  durch  Vergleichungen  mit  dem  Fabrik- 
wesen  zu  schmahen.  Aber  .  .  .  wie  sehr  ware  man- 
chem  Pfuscher  nur  ein  geringer  Teil  von  dem  Fleiss 
und  der  Sorgfalt  zu  wimschen,  die  wir  an  den 
gemeinsten  Werkzeugen  kaum  noch  achten!”16 
Holderlin  tells  us:  “Der  modernen  Poesie  fehlt  es 
aber  besonders  an  der  Schule  und  am  Handwerks- 
massigen,  dass  namlich  ihre  Verfahrungsart  be- 
rechnet  und  gelehrt,  und  wenn  sie  gelernt  ist,  in 
der  Ausiibung  immer  zuverlassig  wiederholt  wer- 
den  kann. . . .  Deswegen  und  aus  hoheren  Grunden 
bedarf  die  Poesie  besonders  sicherer  und  charak- 
teristischer  Prinzipien  und  Schranken.” 17  Kleist 
thinks  he  has  discovered  “the  algebraic  formula” 
of  art;18  Holderlin  speaks,  in  terms  equally  math¬ 
ematical,  of  “the  lawful  calculus”  of  poetry.19 

Novalis  is  no  less  firm  in  his  requirement  of  form 
and  unity  in  art:  “Wenn  man  weiss,  welche  Klasse 
dieser  verschiedenen  Darstellungen  der  Dichter 
gewahlt  hat,  so  muss  sich  alles  [in  seinem  Werk]  aus 
diesem  Begriff  deduzieren  und  rechtfertigen  lassen. 
Einheit  muss  jede  Darstellung  haben,  wenn  sie  eine 
Darstellung,  ein  Ganzes  sein  will,  und  nicht  etwa 
aus  Prinzip  imGrossen  gestaltlos  und  nur  im  einzel- 
nen  poetisch  gestaltet  sein  will.  Dann  aber  ist  sie 
auch  insofern  kein  Kunstwerk,sondern  nur  ein  Sack 
voll  Kunstfragmente.  Je  grosser  der  Dichter  ist, 
desto  weniger  Freiheit  erlaubt  er  sich.”20  The  idea 
of  the  whole,  says  the  author  of  Ofterdingen ,  must 
govern  and  control  a  work  of  art  from  first  to  last, 
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and  Wieland,  Jean  Paul,  and  others  are  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  for  the  superficial  and  unessential  elements  in 
their  planless  works.21  Thus  does  the  subjective 
Wackenroder  define  poetry:"  Das  Verdichten  der  im 
wirklichen  Leben  verloren  umherirrenden  Gefuhle 
in  mannigfaltige,  feste  Massen  ist  das  Wesen  aller 
Dichtung;  sie  trennt  das  Vereinte,  vereint  fest  das 
Getrennte,  und  in  den  engeren,  scharferen  Grenzen 
schlagen  hohere,  emporte  Wellen.  Und  wo  sind 
die  Grenzen  und  Spriinge  scharfer,  wo  schlagen  die 
Wellen  hoher,  als  in  der  Tonkunst?”  22  To  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel  architecture,  the  most  structural  of 
the  arts,  seemed  the  loftiest  and  the  most  uncom¬ 
prehended.23 

The  early  Romanticists’  conception  of  art  was 
not  that  of  a  diffuse,  uncritical  reproduction  of  the 
breadth  of  life  or  their  own  subjective  states;  they 
knew  that  artistic  production  requires  limitation, 
concentration,  and  intensification.  Their  view  was 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller:  Goethe’s  dictum,  "In  der  Beschrankung 
zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister,”  is  identical  in  purport 
with  Novalis’:  "Fur  den  Dichter  ist  die  Poesie  an 
beschrankte  Werkzeuge  gebunden,  und  eben  da- 
durch  wird  sie  zur  Kunst.”  24  Their  ideal  was  a 
form  of  art  that  should  combine  classical  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  with  Romantic  depth  and  in¬ 
finitude.25  Not  only  to  the  young  Graecist  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel,  but  also  to  the  editor  of  the  Athe- 
naurn ,  the  drama  seemed  the  highest  form  of  poetic 
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art.26  The  fragment,  such  a  favorite  with  these 
Romanticists,  is  an  example  of  compact  form,  not 
of  formlessness;  they  wrote  fragments  not  because 
they  could  construct  nothing  larger,  but  because 
this  mold  best  suited  their  intent;  “aphorism” 
would  be  a  better  translation  than  “fragment.” 
“Ein  Fragment,”  says  Friedrich  Schlegel,  “muss 
gleich  einem  kleinen  Kunstwerke  von  der  umge- 
benden  Welt  ganz  abgesondert  und  in  sich  selbst 
vollendet  sein  wie  ein  Igel.”  27  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  one  of  this  Romantic  circle,  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
could  give  advice  on  classical  metres  to  Goethe,  the 
greatest  Classicist,  or  that  Romantic  poetry  was 
bound  with  rhyme,  or  that  the  Romanticists  espe¬ 
cially  cultivated  and  popularized  the  sonnet,  one 
of  the  tersest  and  most  finely  organized,  one  of  the 
strictest  of  all  literary  forms. 

“Um  fiber  einen  Gegenstand  gut  schreiben  zu 
konnen,”  writes  the  young  contributor  to  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  der  schonen  Kilns te  in  1797,  “muss  man  sich 
nicht  mehr  ffir  ihn  interessieren.  ...  So  lange  der 
Kfinstler  erfindet  und  begeistert  ist,  befindet  er 
sich  ffir  die  Mitteilung  wenigstens  in  einem  illibera- 
len  Zustande.  Er  wird  dann  alles  sagen  wollen.  .  .  . 
Dadurcfy  verkennt  er  den  Wert  und  die  Wfirde 
der  Selbstbeschrankung,  die  doch  ffir  den  Kfinst¬ 
ler  wie  ffir  den  Menschen  das  Erste  und  Letzte, 
das  Notwendigste  und  das  Hochste  ist.”  28  In 
their  conception  of  poetic  genius  and  the  process 
of  its  production,  the  early  Romanticists  differed 
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decidedly  from  the  “Sturm  und  Drang,”  whereas 
the  later  Romanticists  drew  near  again  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  unconscious,  irrational  “Naturgenie.” 
The  “Sturmer  und  Dranger”  relegated  creation 
to  the  obscure  domain  of  instinct,  and  loathed  the 
intercession  of  thought;  the  early  Romanticist  was 
eager  to  shed  the  light  of  conscious  reason  down 
these  subterranean  passages,  to  illuminate  and 
master  the  subconscious.  “  Alles  soil  aus  uns  heraus 
und  sichtbar  werden,  unsre  Seele  soil  reprasentabel 
werden,”  says  Novalis.29  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  in 
whom  there  is  something  of  the  “Sturmer  und 
Dranger,”  laments,  at  times,  the  destruction  of  un¬ 
consciousness  by  the  intrusion  of  the  intellect;  but 
in  his  essay  on  the  marionettes,  unconsciousness 
is  only  the  first  stage  of  human  development,  and 
the  last  and  highest  is  the  condition  of  infinite  con¬ 
sciousness.  Neither  Kleist,  nor  the  early  Roman¬ 
ticists,  nor  Schiller,  in  spite  of  occasional  doubts, 
would  sacrifice  the  sovereignty  of  the  rational  over 
the  irrational  side  of  their  dual  natures.  They  are 
conscious  artists,  and  could  not,  if  they  would, 
relapse  into  the  primitivity  of  instinct.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang,”  says  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  is  a  thing  of  the  past:  “Die  Geschichte 
von  den  Gergesener  Sauen  ist  wohl  eine  sinnbild- 
liche  Prophezeiung  von  der  Periode  der  Kraft- 
genies,  die  sich  nun  gliicklich  in  das  Meer  der 
Vergessenheit  gesturzt  haben.”  30 
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Shakespeare  had  seemed  to  the  poets  of  the 
1770’s  the  very  type  of  intuitive,  unrestrained 
“natural  genius,”  creating  unconsciously,  as  in  a 
dream;  to  the  first  Romanticists  he  appeared  as 
the  acme  of  conscious  and  self-governing  artistry. 
Herein  again  they  were  nearer  to  the  position  of 
the  Classical  Goethe  than  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Rede  zum  Shakespearestag.  And  in  the  Romantic 
temple  of  art,  not  only  the  “divine”  Raphael  was 
admired,  but  also  the  versatile  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  artist-scientist,  who  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  his  art  with  the  strictness  of  science.31 

Novalis  was  a  conscious  artificer  in  poetry,  and 
stressed  repeatedly  the  need  of  literary  schooling 
and  self-discipline:  “Man  muss  als  Schriftsteller 
alle  Arten  der  Darstellung  machen  konnen.  Erst 
lerne  man  sie  genau  kennen,  untersuche  sie 
sorgfaltig,  studiere  die  besten  schon  vorhandenen 
Muster,  dann  lege  man  Hand  ans  Werk.  Allmah- 
lich  wird  man  in  jeder  Art  Meister.”  32  “Ich  bin 
iiberzeugt,”  he  declares  in  another  of  his  frag¬ 
ments,  “dass  man  durch  kalten,  technischen  Ver- 
stand  und  ruhigen,  moralischen  Sinn  eher  zu 
wahren  Offenbarungen  gelangt,  als  durch  Phan- 
tasie,  die  uns  bloss  ins  Gespensterreich,  diesen 
Antipoden  des  wahren  Himmels,  zu  leiten 
scheint.”33  Such  declarations  remind  us  of  Kleist’s 
“Auch  muss  ich  mich  im  Mechanischen  verbes- 
sern,  an  Ubung  zunehmen,  und  in  kiirzerer  Zeit 
Besseres  liefern  lernen;”34  or  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
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“  Je  mehr  die  Poesie  Wissenschaft  wird,  je  mehr 
wird  sie  auch  Kunst.”  35  Novalis  defined  imagina¬ 
tion  as  the  power  of  plastic  representation,36  and 
regarded  technical  talent  as  half  of  genius.37  Some 
of  his  maxims  could  find  a  place  in  a  program  of 
realism:  “ Sorgfaltiges  Studium  des  Lebens  macht 
den  Romantiker,  wie  sorgfaltiges  Studium  von 
Farbe,  Gestaltung,  Ton  und  Kraft  den  Maler, 
Musiker  und  Mechaniker.”  38  And  in  truth  there 
is  more  than  a  germ  of  realism  in  the  early  Ro¬ 
mantic  attitude  toward  art  and  nature. 

In  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ,  Klingsohr,  the 
master,  thus  advises  Heinrich,  the  poet-aspirant: 
“Ich  kann  Euch  nicht  genug  anriihmen,  Euren 
Verstand,  Euren  naturlichen  Trieb  zu  wissen  .  .  . 
mit  Fleiss  und  Miihe  zu  unterstiitzen.  Nichts  ist 
dem  Dichter  unentbehrlicher,  als  Einsicht  in  die 
Natur  jedes  Geschafts,  Bekanntschaft  mit  den 
Mitteln  jeden  Zweck  zu  erreichen,  und  Gegenwart 
des  Geistes,  nach  Zeit  und  Umstanden  die  schick- 
lichsten  zu  wahlen.  Begeisterung  ohne  Verstand 
ist  unniitz  und  gefahrlich.  .  .  .  Und  so  ist  auch  die 
kiihle,  belebende  Warme  eines  dichterischen  Ge- 
miits  gerade  das  Widerspiel  von  jener  wilden  Hitze 
eines  kranklichen  Herzens.  .  .  .  Der  junge  Dichter 
kann  nicht  kiihl,  nicht  besonnen  genug  sein.  .  .  . 
Die  Poesie  will  vorziiglich  ...  als  strenge  Kunst 
getrieben  werden.”  39  And  when  the  aged  poet 
tells  his  pupil  “Der  Stoff  ist  nicht  der  Zweck  der 
Kunst,  aber  die  Ausfuhrung  ist  es,”  40  he  is  speak- 
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ing  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Kleist:  “Der  Stoff  [des  Guiskard\  ist,  mit 
den  Leuten  zu  reden,  noch  ungeheurer;  doch  in  der 
Kunst  kommt  es  fiberall  auf  die  Form  an.” 41 

Romantic  criticism  is  usually  thought  of  as  be¬ 
ing  merely  relative,  receptive,  and  sympathetic; 
but  that  is  only  half  its  character,  as  the  irrational 
is  only  half  of  the  early  Romantic  character.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Romantic 
reviews,  that  of  Wilhelm  Meister  by  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  we  read :  “  Es  ist  schon  und  notwendig,  sich 
dem  Eindruck  eines  Gedichtes  ganz  hinzugeben, 
den  Kiinstler  mit  uns  machen  zu  lassen,  was  er 
will,  und  etwa  nur  im  Einzelnen  das  Gefiihl  durch 
Reflexion  zu  bestatigen  und  zum  Gedanken  zu 
erheben.  .  .  .  Aber  nicht  minder  notwendig  ist  es, 
von  allem  Einzelnen  abstrahieren  zu  konnen,  das 
Allgemeine  schwebend  zu  fassen,  eine  Masse  zu 
fiberschauen,  und  das  Ganze  festzuhalten,  selbst 
dem  Verborgensten  nachzuforschen  und  das  Ent- 
legenste  zu  verbinden.  Wir  miissen  uns  fiber  unsre 
eigne  Liebe  erheben,  und,  was  wir  anbeten,  in 
Gedanken  vernichten  konnen.”  The  Romantic 
critic  wishes  not  only  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower,  but  to  examine  its  construction;  not  only 
to  contemplate  the  fair  exterior  of  the  earth  but  to 
investigate  its  interior,  to  learn,  like  Faust,  “Was 
die  Welt  im  Innersten  zusammenhalt,”  and  probe 
with  scientific  curiosity  into  the  heart  of  the  poet’s 
mystery.42  To  the  young  Romanticists,  the  emo- 
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tional,  uncritical  attitude  generally  ascribed  to 
them  seemed  absurd:  “Wenn  manche  mystische 
Kunstliebhaber,  welche  jede  Kritik  fur  Zergliede- 
rung  und  jede  Zergliederung  fur  Zerstorung  des 
Genusses  halten,  konsequent  dachten:  so  ware 
‘Potztausend’  das  beste  Kunsturteil  iiber  das  wiir- 
digste  Werk.”  45  “Wir  konnen  nicht  charakte- 
risieren,  ohne  dass  darin  auf  gewisse  Weise  ein 
Urteil  enthalten  ware.”  44 

The  merciless  criticism  which  the  Romanticists 
exercised  not  only  on  others  but  on  themselves  is 
alone  adequate  defense  against  the  charge  of 
supine  subjectivity:  the  pages  of  the  Athenaum  are 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  annihilated  mediocrity.45 
They  did  not  take  their  standards  of  judgment 
from  the  individual  work,  but  from  the  best  models 
of  ancient  and  German  classicism.  They  were  as 
intolerant  of  formlessness  and  presumptuous  im¬ 
potence  as  ever  Lessing  had  been,  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel’s  mentor  and  oracle.46  Even  the  gentle,  re¬ 
tiring  Wackenroder  did  not  let  fond  friendship 
blind  his  critical  eye  to  Tieck’s  literary  faults: 
with  astounding  clarity  he  discerned  in  Tieck’s 
youthful  works  hasty  facility  of  production,  pro¬ 
lixity  and  lack  of  concentration,  artificiality,  way¬ 
ward  fancy,  and  the  toleration  of  bulk  and  inferior¬ 
ity  for  the  sake  of  single  “schone  Stellen”  —  in 
short,  all  those  vices  through  which  Tieck  helped 
to  bring  the  word  “Romantic”  into  disrepute.47 
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Classicists  and  Romanticists 

EARLY  German  Romanticism  was  not  and  did 
not  consider  itself  to  be  the  antithesis  of  Ger¬ 
man  Classicism,  and  it  was  not  so  considered  by 
its  time.  History,  literary  and  other,  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  by  such  leaps;  in  order  to  reach  anything 
like  an  antithesis  to  early  Romanticism,  one  must 
go  as  far  as  Young  Germany:  not  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  nor  even  Fouque  and  Hoffmann,  but 
Borne  and  Gutzkow  are  the  antipodes  of  the  men 
of  Jena.  The  “emancipated”  journalists  who  dis¬ 
carded  Goethe  had  no  more  respect  for  his  Roman¬ 
tic  admirers.  The  interrelations  of  Classicism  and 
Early  Romanticism,  however,  are  so  close  and  man¬ 
ifold  that  one  might  call  the  Schlegels  and  Novalis, 
like  Kleist,  Neo-Classicists,  were  one  not  loath  to 
attach  a  new  label  to  a  period  of  German  literature 
our  comprehension  of  which  has  suffered,  more 
than  that  of  any  other,  from  hasty  and  arbitrary 
labelling.  The  early  Romanticists,  like  Heinrich 
von  Kleist,  were  conscious  of  being  the  heirs  of 
German  Classicism,  and  aspired  to  be  its  consum- 
mators;  even  where  they  opposed  the  Classicists, 
it  was  with  the  yearning  to  conquer  and  be  con¬ 
quered,  it  was  with  the  loving  hostility  of  Pen- 
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thesilea  toward  Achilles.  Goethe,  the  only  full- 
fledged  German  Classicist,  and  that  only  within  a 
limited  period  of  his  life,  was  the  model,  but  by  no 
means  the  final  ideal,  of  the  early  Romanticises; 
they  wanted  to  supplement  and  perfect  his  art  by 
the  rehabilitation  of  elements  through  the  sacrifice 
of  which  he  had  won  his  austere  but  restricted 
classicality. 

One  is  too  apt  to  judge  the  relations  of  Clas¬ 
sicism  and  Romanticism  from  the  angle  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  We  see  the  works  of  all  these  men  in  their 
historical  completeness,  and  fail  to  gain  the  neces¬ 
sary  contemporary  point  of  view.  “Classicism” 
had  for  the  first  Romanticists  not  at  all  the  signif¬ 
icance  which  it  has  for  the  present  student  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  and  it  is  a  violent  anachronism  to 
apply  it  in  its  modern  meaning  to  the  conditions 
of  more  than  a  century  ago.  To  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  not  historical,  complete,  and  un¬ 
surpassable,  but  imperfect  contemporaries,  striv¬ 
ing,  like  themselves,  toward  a  new  pinnacle  of 
poetic  art.  One  fails  to  find  in  the  actual  utterances 
of  the  early  Romanticists  any  such  consciousness 
of  difference  from  the  Classicists  as  modern  writers 
have  imputed  to  them.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to 
call  themselves  “Romanticists”  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  any  other  literary  faction;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  their  later  opponents  who  imposed 
this  designation  on  them.1  The  “problem”  of  the 
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antithesis  of  German  Classicism  and  Romanticism 
is  largely  a  product  of  the  subjectivity  of  sub¬ 
sequent  partisans  and  historians  of  literature. 

The  terms  “klassisch”  and  “romantisch,”  when 
they  occur  in  writings  of  the  time,  require  critical 
scrutiny:  the  former  signifies  to  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel  invariably  ancient  classicism;  and  the  remark 
that  is  often  quoted  against  him,  “Alle  klassischen 
Dichtarten  in  ihrer  strengen  Reinheit  sind  jetzt 
lacherlich,”  2  does  not,  of  course,  ridicule  what  we 
call  the  Classicism  of  Weimar,  but  asserts  that  the 
ancient  purity  of  literary  genres  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  modern  literature,  an  assertion  which 
could  be  amply  supported  from  the  works  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  themselves,  and  which  Schiller  jus¬ 
tified  expressly  in  the  following  words:  “Der  sen- 
timentalische  Dichter  geht  in  zu  wesentlichen 
Stricken  von  dem  naiven  ab,  als  dass  ihm  die 
Formen,  welche  dieser  eingefuhrt,  iiberall  unge- 
zwungen  anpassen  konnten.  ...  So  viel  lehrt  doch 
die  Erfahrung,  dass  unter  den  Handen  der  senti- 
mentalischen  Dichter  (auch  der  vorziiglichsten) 
keine  einzige  Dichtart  ganz  das  geblieben  ist,  was 
sie  bei  den  Alten  gewesen,  und  dass  unter  den 
alten  Namen  ofters  sehr  neue  Gattungen  sind  aus- 
gefiihrt  worden.”  3  Even  Holderlin,  the  devoted 
lover  and  reviver  of  Greek  forms,  makes  this  con¬ 
cession:  “Es  ist  eben  keine  andere  Wahl;  so  wie 
wir  irgend  einen  Stoff  behandeln,  der  nur  ein  wenig 
modern  ist,  so  miissen  wir,  nach  meiner  Uberzeu- 
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gung,  die  alten  klassischen  Formen  verlassen,  die 
so  innig  ihrem  Stoffe  angepasst  sind,  dass  sie  fur 
keinen  andern  taugen.”  4 

The  term  “romantisch,”  on  the  other  hand,  is 
used  by  Friedrich  Schlegel  especially  of  Cervantes, 
of  Shakespeare,  “the  peak  of  modern  poetry,”5 
of  Dante,  “  the  holy  founder  and  father  of  modern 
poetry,”  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio;  the  last  three 
being  the  “leaders  of  antique  style  in  modern 
art.”  6  “  Da  suche  und  finde  ich  das  Romantische,” 
he  says  in  the  Symposium  on  Poetry ,  “  bei  den  altern 
Modernen,  bei  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  in  der 
italienischen  Poesie,  in  jenem  Zeitalter  der  Ritter, 
der  Liebe  und  der  Marchen,  aus  welchem  die  Sache 
und  das  Wort  selbst  herstammt.  Dieses  ist  bis 
jetzt  das  einzige,  was  einen  Gegensatz  zu  den  klas¬ 
sischen  Dichtungen  des  Altertums  abgeben  kann.” 7 
The  contrast  in  the  writer’s  mind,  thus  plainly 
stated,  is  one  between  ancient  classicism  on  the  one 
hand  and  medieval-modern  European  literature 
on  the  other;  for  the  authors  just  mentioned  and 
those  of  his  own  age,  constituting  together  “die 
moderne  romantische  Zeit,”  Schlegel  did  indeed 
regard  as  the  opposite  of  classical  antiquity.8  But 
German  Classicists  and  Romanticists  are  men¬ 
tioned  side  by  side  in  the  Athenaum ,  and  even  in 
the  later  Phobus ,  with  no  suggestion  of  incompat¬ 
ibility;  the  antithesis  of  the  time  in  Germany,  as 
Adam  Heinrich  Muller  sees  it,  is  between  “Auf- 
klarung”  and  “Romantik.”  9 
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Humanism 

The  noble  conception  of  humanity  which  inspired 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  was  no  less  the 
ideal  of  the  founders  of  Romanticism.  The  entire 
Classic-Romantic  period  is  characterized  by  an 
idealistic  humanism  and  culture  of  personality 
which  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  individual¬ 
ism  of  early  Romanticism.  In  this  respect  also, 
the  first  phase  of  Romanticism  is  the  culmination 
of  a  movement  of  the  18th  century;  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  had  advanced  several  years  before  this  hu¬ 
manistic  development  was  interrupted  by  national 
calamity;  and  only  thereafter  did  the  new  era  be¬ 
gin  in  philosophy  and  literature. 

The  refinement  of  the  individual  personality, 
the  achievement  of  harmonious,  complete  human¬ 
ity  was  the  chief  interest  of  this  age;  “Totalitat,” 
“vollkommene  Menschheit”  were  its  creed,  a 
creed  which  Herder  and  the  young  Goethe  had 
learned  from  Hamann.  Classicists  and  Roman¬ 
ticists,  though  they  opposed  with  equal  determina¬ 
tion  the  utilitarianism  of  Nicolai,  did  not  them¬ 
selves  regard  literature  as  an  absolute  art.  “Die 
Seele  meiner  Lehre,”  writes  the  young  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  “ist,  dass  die  Menschheit  das  Hochste  ist, 
und  die  Kunst  nur  um  ihretwillen  vorhanden 
sei.”  10  The  reuniting  of  all  man’s  disparate  powers 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  most  vital  and  most  im¬ 
mediate  concern  of  the  human  race.11  It  was  the 
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problem  of  the  time,  treated  not  only  by  Herder, 
but  by  Schiller  (in  the  Letters  on  Aesthetic  Edu¬ 
cation  or  the  treatise  On  Naive  and  Sentimental 
Poetry ),  by  Kleist  (in  the  essay  On  the  Marionettes) , 
and  by  the  Romantic  philosophers  from  Hem- 
sterhuis  to  Schelling.  It  is  the  central  theme  of 
Holderlin’s  Empedokles ,  the  hero  of  which  was 
conceived  from  the  beginning  as  “ein  Todfeind 
aller  einseitigen  Existenz.”  12 

The  early  Romanticists,  like  the  Classicists, 
aspired  to  the  development  and  reconciliation  of 
all  the  human  faculties; 13  they  were  convinced, 
like  Goethe,  of  the  saving  powers  of  personality. 
It  was  their  ideal  of  complete  humanity  which 
made  them  turn  toward  the  “universal”  Goethe 
and  away  from  Schiller,  whom  they  considered  one- 
sidedly  rational;  which  made  them  averse  to  the 
mere  rationalism  of  the  “Aufklarung”  and  the 
mere  emotionalism  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang” 
and  eager  to  effect  a  synthesis  of  these  two  move¬ 
ments.  They  opposed  overdeveloped  masculinity 
and  exaggerated  femininity  and  subordinated  the 
ideal  of  sex  to  the  ideal  of  pure  humanity:  “Die 
Weiblichkeit  soil  wie  die  Mannlichkeit  zur  hoheren 
Menschlichkeit  gereinigt  werden,  ”  was  the  demand 
of  the  young  classicist  Friedrich  Schlegel,14  and  it 
was  reiterated  by  the  editor  of  the  AthenaumN 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Romanticists, 
like  Goethe,  gave  such  a  high  place  to  woman  was 
because  they  saw  in  her  the  more  perfect  repre- 
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sentative  of  humanity; 16  and  from  the  height  of 
this  recognition  they  ridiculed  the  limited  concep¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  sphere  contained  in  Schiller’s 
W iirde  der  Frauen. 

Hence  their  enthusiasm,  like  Kleist’s,  for  “Bil- 
dung,”  a  concept  virtually  religious,  and  only 
approximately  translatable  by  “education.”  “Bil- 
dung”  is  the  highest  good  of  humanity,  and  its 
essence  and  aim  is  “die  harmonische  Fiille  der 
Menschheit.”  17  It  was  this  ideal  of  unified  and 
complete  humanity  which  inspired  the  “Erzieh- 
ungsroman”  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism,  and 
which  appeared  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  the  only 
adequate  counterweight  to  revolutionary  mate¬ 
rialism.18  It  was  this  ideal,  which  they  had  in¬ 
herited  from  Classicism  and  had  seen  embodied  in 
Goethe,  that  made  the  Romanticists  subsequently 
turn  against  him;  as  early  as  1800  Friedrich  Schle¬ 
gel  observes  in  his  notebook:  “In  Goethes  Wer- 
ken  keine  Einheit,  keine  Ganzheit;  nur  hie  und  da 
ein  Ansatz  dazu,”  and  this  criticism  henceforth  is 
a  constant  factor  in  his  judgments  of  Goethe.19 
Similarly  Novalis  turned  away  from  the  author  of 
Wilhelm  Meister ,  who  seemed  to  him  to  have  for¬ 
saken  his  own  ideal,  denying  one  side  of  human 
nature  in  order  to  exalt  another. 

Even  the  patriotism  of  the  Romanticists  is  in¬ 
formed  by  this  humanitarian  doctrine.  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  bases  his  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
Germany  in  the  last  instance  on  her  services  to 
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human  culture  and  the  belief  that  she  has  pre¬ 
served  the  ideal  of  humanity  purer  than  has  any 
other  nation.20  Fichte  in  his  Reden  an  die  deutsche 
Nation  takes  the  same  position; 21  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  proposes  for  the  salvation  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  described  as  “die  Kunst,  den  ganzen  Men- 
schen  durchaus  und  vollstandig  zum  Menschen  zu 
bilden”;22  it  aims  at  the  complete  development  of 
the  individual  (9.  Rede),  at  a  new  moral  refinement 
of  mankind  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  other  races 
and  times  (12.  Rede).  “Nur  diejenige  Nation, 
welche  zuvorderst  die  Aufgabe  der  Erziehung  zum 
vollkommenen  Menschen  .  .  .  gelost  haben  wird, 
wird  sodann  auch  jene  des  vollkommenen  Staates 
losen.”  23  The  early  Romantic  conception  of  the 
state  is  steeped  in  the  humanitarian  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  of  the  1 8th  century;  for  these  men,  love  of 
country  is  love  of  humanity. 

Hellenism 

“Der  erste  unter  uns,  der  .  .  .  das  Urbild  vollen- 
deter  Menschheit  in  den  Gestalten  der  Kunst  und 
des  Altertums  erkannte  und  gottbegeistert  ver- 
kiindigte,  war  der  heilige  Winckelmann.”  24  Thus 
does  the  leader  of  the  Romanticists,  canonizing 
the  teacher  of  the  Classicists,  claim  him  as  his  own. 
Nor  did  the  later  Friedrich  Schlegel  alter  this  high 
opinion.25  In  fact,  he  set  out  to  be  the  Winckel¬ 
mann  of  Greek  poetry,  and  he  employs  Winckel- 
mann’s  terminology,26  which  his  brother  also  de- 
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fends.27  The  early  Romanticists,  no  less  than 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  derived  their  fundamental 
poetic  principles  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics;  and  they  considered  themselves  as  dif¬ 
fering  from  Goethe  and  Schiller  only  in  vindicating 
the  ancient  ideal  in  its  completeness  against  its 
partial  realization  in  the  classicism  of  Weimar. 
There  is  good  reason  for  calling  German  Romanti¬ 
cism  a  by-product  of  the  prevalent  classicism  of 
the  I79o’s;  for  in  their  desire  to  define  the  essence 
of  the  ancient  art  which  they  revered,  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  his  associates  discovered,  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  to  admire,  that  “Romantic”  art  and 
literature  which  alone  they  considered  the  peer  and 
opposite  of  the  antique.28 

They  were  nurtured  in  ancient  classicism,  and 
regarded  the  literature  of  Greece  as  the  supreme 
embodiment  of  poetry:  “Diese  erste  Masse  hel- 
lenischer  Dichtkunst .  .  .  das  ist  die  Poesie  selbst. 
Alles,  was  noch  folgt,  bis  auf  unsre  Zeiten,  ist  Uber- 
bleibsel,  Nachhall,  einzelne  Ahndung,  Annaherung, 
Riickkehr  zu  jenem  hochsten  Olymp  der  Poesie.”  29 
The  utmost  they  could  say  in  praise  of  Goethe  was 
to  call  him  a  modern  Greek;  and  it  was  as  the  re¬ 
storer  of  ancient  poetry  that  they  celebrated  him 
again  and  again.30  It  was  precisely  that  “graeco¬ 
mania”  which  Schiller  so  unjustly  ridiculed  that 
led  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  hence  his  brother  to  ap¬ 
preciate  Goethe’s  poetical  genius.31  In  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  classical  essays  during  his  period  of 
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“Graekomanie”  and  “Objektivitatswut”  one  can 
frequently  discern  the  earliest  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  Romantic  theory.  The  ideals  of  completeness 
of  personality,  of  harmony  and  perfection,  of  purity 
of  poetic  forms,  of  the  union  of  individual  truth 
and  objective  beauty 32  continue  to  be  the  ideals  of 
early  Romanticism  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  renaissance  of  Hellenism  in  the  period  from 
Winckelmann  to  Schelling  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  humanitarian  culture  of  the  age.  It  was 
Winckelmann  who  pointed  to  Greek  art  as  the 
finest  flower  of  Greek  life.  Schlegel  and  Holderlin, 
like  Goethe  and  Schiller,  saw  the  realization  of 
their  dream  of  humanity  both  in  the  Greek  poet 
and  in  the  human  subject  whom  his  art  glorified, 
“so  sehr  ist  die  Griechheit  nichts  anderes  als  eine 
hohere,  reinere  Menschheit.” 33  In  the  heroes  of 
ancient  authors  Schlegel  found  the  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  hardness  and  softness,  of  strength  and 
charm,  of  masculinity  and  femininity,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  original  Romantic  conception  of 
character.34  The  early  Romanticists  and  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  came  to  stress  especially  the  passionate, 
the  Dionysian  element  in  ancient  human  nature, 
but  only  as  a  corrective,  only  because  in  their 
opinion  the  Classicists  of  Weimar  had  incompletely 
portrayed  the  human  ideal  of  the  Greeks.35 

The  author  of  the  essay  (jber  das  Studium  der 
griechischen  Poesie  expected  from  the  study  of  the 
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Greeks,  which  had  reached  an  unequalled  height 
in  Germany,  a  complete  revolution  of  poetry  and 
culture,36  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
and  the  poets  of  Weimar  shared  his  Hellenistic 
faith.37  The  Schlegels  desired,  no  less  zealously 
than  Goethe  and  Schiller,  “to  modernize  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  humane  Greeks,  which  made  gods  of 
men.”  38  The  later  author  of  Pandora  and  Achil- 
leis  recognized  a  striving  kindred  to  his  own  in  the 
Ion  and  Alarcos  which  he  produced  in  Weimar; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  grounds  of 
personal  malice,  Schiller’s  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  essential  unity  of  his  and  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
classical  principles. 

Aesthetic  Culture 

A  highly  refined  idealistic  aestheticism  pervades 
the  entire  Classic-Romantic  period.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  today  to  comprehend  how  completely  an 
aesthetic  philosophy  of  life  dominated  the  age  that 
followed  upon  the  achievements  of  Winckelmann, 
Lessing,  and  Herder,  especially  in  the  younger 
generation,  which  inherited  not  only  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  but  some  of  the  classical  works  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  There  is  an  astonishing  solidarity  in 
respect  to  conduct  and  to  general  views  of  life  in 
this  period.  As  one  reads  the  letters  and  records 
of  its  men  and  women,  one  learns,  aside  from  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  of  little  else  than  the  most  abstract 
and  idealistic  preoccupations  with  philosophy  and 
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poetry.  Aristotle,  Dante,  Raphael,  or  the  Critiques 
of  Kant  were  far  more  real  conceptions  to  the 
German  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
than  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte.  A  novel  and  a  philosophical  treatise  — 
Goethe’s  Meister  and  Fichte’s  Wissenschajtslehre  — 
seemed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  two  of  the  three  great 
forces  of  the  age,  coequal  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.39  He  himself  had  developed  such  a  literariness 
of  mind  that  living  seemed  to  him  synonymous 
with  writing.40 

The  intellectual  life  of  these  decades  moved  in  a 
sphere  of  pure  abstractness  made  possible  only 
by  the  soaring  ideality  of  contemporary  German 
philosophy.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Novalis  and  the 
young  Friedrich  Schlegel  were  committed,  im¬ 
plicitly  and  equally,  to  an  aesthetic  idealism  that 
had  little  relation  to  national  realities;  the  end  of 
this  culture  came,  not  in  1800,  but  in  the  years  of 
degradation  and  distress  between  1806  and  1813. 
The  early  Romanticists,  like  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
were  convinced  of  the  conciliatory  mission  of  art 
in  civilization,  and  hoped  to  attain  their  ideal  of 
perfect  humanity  through  aesthetic  education. 
The  doctrine  that  artistic  creation  is  the  highest 
activity  of  man,  and  the  artist  the  supreme  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  race,  was  carried  to  its  ultimate 
conclusions  by  Schelling;  but  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
Classicism  no  less  than  of  Romanticism  which  here 
reached  a  philosophical  formulation  so  attractive 
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to  Goethe.  The  extraordinary  aesthetic  bias  of  the 
age  is  seen  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  youth¬ 
ful  Friedrich  Schlegel  based  the  whole  plan  of  his 
life  on  art,41  or  in  Schiller’s  sublime  faith  that  prob¬ 
lems  of  practical  politics  could  best  be  solved  by 
aesthetic  speculation.42 

The  Romanticists  have  often  been  accused  of 
“ Weltflucht,”  of  aloofness  from  reality;  but  the 
accusation  can  be  brought  with  equal  justice  a- 
gainst  the  poets  of  Weimar.  All  these  men  lived 
and  moved  in  an  abstract  artistic  realm  of  their 
own,  sequestered  from  what  is  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered  as  reality.  Under  most  unusual  political  and 
economic  conditions  there  existed  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  an  aesthetic-literary 
culture  of  remarkable  homogeneity.  The  contrib¬ 
utors  to  Athendum  and  Phobus ,  like  those  to  Die 
Horen  and  Die  Propylden ,  thought  and  wrote  as 
though  the  world  were  an  abode  of  pure  philosophy 
and  art;  the  circle  of  Jena  ignored  with  an  idealism 
no  less  lofty  than  Goethe’s  and  Schiller’s  “das, 
was  uns  alle  bandigt,  das  Gemeine.”  An  aesthetic 
cosmopolitanism  was  as  characteristic  of  the  early 
Romanticists  as  of  the  Classicists:  they  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  the  cultivation  of  the  individual,  not 
of  the  national  patriot;  they  were  not  dismayed  by 
the  recognition  that  Germany  as  a  whole  was  noth¬ 
ing,  the  individual  German  everything.  Later, 
Romanticism  turned  to  national  interests,  but  it 
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was  left  for  Heinrich  von  Kleist  to  demonstrate 
that  poetry  can  be  both  patriotic  and  beautiful. 

The  Progress  of  Civilization 

The  ideal  of  harmonious  humanity  which  inspired 
the  aesthetic  creed  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic 
age  led  to  a  surprisingly  unified  philosophy  or 
mythology  of  culture.  The  notion  of  an  original 
state  of  innocence  and  naive  harmony  from  which 
man  “fell”  or  which  he  sacrificed  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  is  the  common  property  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  Rousseau’s  expression  of  it  is  merely  the 
most  eloquent;  it  is  found  in  Novalis  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite  philosopher  Hemsterhuis,  in  Wieland  and 
Schubert,  in  Schelling  and  Schiller  and  Kleist,  and 
even  in  the  late  Romanticist  Hoffmann.  Only  in 
answer  to  the  question:  where  this  original  state 
was  to  be  found  and  whether  or  how  it  could  be 
regained,  did  opinions  differ.  Kleist  and  Rousseau 
saw  the  primal  ideal  in  a  prehistoric  condition  of 
unconsciousness  and  absence  of  culture;  Holder- 
lin  and  the  young  Friedrich  Schlegel,  together 
with  the  German  Classicists,  saw  it  in  the  culture 
of  ancient  Greece. 

But  all  these  men,  Schiller  and  Kleist  and  the 
leaders  of  Romanticism,  disagreed  fundamentally 
with  that  pessimistic  interpretation  of  the  further 
fate  of  civilization  which  Rousseau  had  given; 
they  were  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  human  race  backward 
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to  the  state  of  paradisal  innocence;  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  final  goodness  of  human  culture  with 
an  optimism  which  is  one  of  the  best  legacies  of 
18th-century  Rationalism. 

The  author  of  the  essay  on  the  study  of  Greek 
poetry  had  already  written  in  this  spirit:  “Nichts 
ist  fiberhaupt  einleuchtender,  als  die  Theorie  der 
Perfektibilitat.  Der  reine  Satz  der  Vernunft  von 
der  notwendigen  unendlichen  Vervollkommnung 
der  Menschheit  ist  ohne  alle  Schwierigkeit.” 43 
And  he  did  not  soon  lose  this  sanguine  belief  in  the 
endless  growth  and  improvement  of  the  race:  “es 
ist  der  Menschheit  eigen,  dass  sie  sich  fiber  die 
Menschheit  erheben  muss;”44  “hier  [in  den  Kfin- 
sten  und  Wissenschaften]  ist  alles  in  bestandigem 
Fortschreiten  und  nichts  kann  verloren  gehen.  .  .  . 
Hier  ist  die  steigende  Vervollkommnung  und  der 
natfirliche  Kreislauf  der  Bildung  nicht  etwa  eine 
gutmfitige  Hoffnung,  oder  ein  wissenschaftlicher 
Glaubenssatz.  .  .  .  Nein,  es  ist  reine  Tatsache 45 
Even  in  Novalis’  essay,  Die  Christenheit  oder 
Europa>  which  is  so  often  quoted  as  a  document  of 
Romantic  medievalism  and  reaction,  this  hopeful 
note  is  heard:  “Fortschreitende,  immer  mehr 
sich  vergrossernde  Evolutionen  sind  der  Stoff  der 
Geschichte.  Was  jetzt  nicht  die  Vollendung  er- 
reicht,  wird  sie  bei  einem  kfinftigen  Versuch  er- 
reichen,  oder  bei  einem  abermaligen;  verganglich 
ist  nichts,  was  die  Geschichte  ergriff;  aus  unzahli- 
gen  Verwandlungen  geht  es  in  immer  reiferen 
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Gestalten  erneuet  wieder  hervor.”  46  Just  so  Her¬ 
der,  contemplating  in  his  profound  way  the  lower 
forms  of  nature,  had  gained  from  them  the  com¬ 
forting  assurance  “that  all  transformation  is  per¬ 
fection.”  47 

“Das  Paradies  ist  verriegelt  und  der  Cherub 
hinter  uns,”  we  read  in  liber  das  Marionettenthea- 
ter;  “wir  miissen  die  Reise  um  die  Welt  machen, 
und  sehen,  ob  es  vielleicht  von  hinten  irgendwo 
wieder  offen  ist”  48  —  a  thought  which  the  nascent 
poet  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  earliest  charac¬ 
ters.49  This  voyage  round  the  world  is  the  great 
journey  of  humanity  from  its  initial  to  its  final 
paradise.  Kleist  and  the  early  Romanticists  turned 
their  faces  bravely  forward  on  this  long  trail;  it 
was  only  later,  weary  Romanticism  that  longed  to 
return  to  the  conditions  of  the  middle  ages  in 
church  and  state. 

Schiller,  before  Kleist,  had  thus  formulated  the 
cultural  mission  of  the  modern  poet:  “Er  fiihre 
uns  nicht  riickwarts  in  unsere  Kindheit,  um  uns 
mit  den  kostbaren  Erwerbungen  des  Verstandes 
eine  Ruhe  erkaufen  zu  lassen,  die  nicht  langer 
dauern  kann  als  der  Schlaf  unsrer  Geisteskrafte, 
sondern  fiihre  uns  vorwarts  zu  unsrer  Mundigkeit, 
um  uns  die  hohere  Harmonie  zu  empfinden  zu  ge- 
ben,  die  den  Kampfer  belohnet,die  den  Uberwinder 
begluckt.  Er  mache  sich  die  Aufgabe  einer  Idylle, 
welche  .  .  .  den  Menschen,  der  nun  einmal  nicht 
mehr  nach  Arkadien  zuriick  kann,  bis  nach  Ely- 
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slum  fiihrt.”  50  The  ideas  and  even  the  phraseology 
of  Schiller’s  JJber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dich- 
tung  are  found  in  Romantic  writers  like  Hiilsen, 
Adam  Muller,  and  Nienstadt.31  In  that  essay, 
Schiller,  conceding  the  importance  of  the  idyll  in 
literature,  sees  its  weakness  in  the  fact  that  it  sets 
up  as  irretrievably  lost  a  state  of  happiness  to 
which  it  should  rather  lead  us  on  as  to  a  goal.32 
Similarly  Fichte,  in  the  fifth  of  his  lectures  Tiber 
die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten  (1794),  says:  “  V or 
uns  also  liegt,  was  Rousseau  unter  dem  Namen  des 
Naturzustandes  und  jene  Dichter  unter  der  Be- 
nennung  des  goldenen  Zeitalters  hinter  uns  setz- 
ten.”  53  And  Friedrich  Schlegel  wrote:  “An  dem 
Urbilde  der  Deutschheit,  welches  einige  grosse 
vaterlandische  Erfinder  aufgestellt  haben,  lasst 
sich  nichts  tadeln  als  die  falsche  Stellung.  Diese 
Deutschheit  liegt  nicht  hinter  uns,  sondern  vor 
uns.”  34 

Schiller,  Kleist,  and  the  Romanticists,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  advance  of  man’s  civilization  had  de¬ 
stroyed  his  primordial  harmony,  were  confident 
that  the  continuation  of  this  advance  would  result 
in  a  new  and  finer  harmony  on  a  higher  plane. 
Schiller  said:  “Sie  [i.  e .,  die  Dinge  der  Natur] 
sind ,  was  wir  waren;  sie  sind,  was  wir  wieder  wer- 
den  sollen.  Wir  waren  Natur  wie  sie,  und  unsere 
Kultur  soil  uns,  auf  dem  Wege  der  Vernunft  und 
der  Freiheit,  zur  Natur  zuruckfiihren”; 33  and  No- 
valis  was  sure  that  reasoning  will  lead  us  ultimately 
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back  to  nature.56  There  is  a  striking  agreement  in 
thought,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  be¬ 
tween  Schiller’s  Uber  naive  und  sentimentalische 
THchtung  and  Kleist’s  liber  das  Marionettentheater. 
The  second  article  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  creed  for 
women  reads:  “Ich  glaube  an  die  Macht  des  Wil- 
lens  und  der  Bildung,  mich  dem  Unendlichen 
wieder  zu  nahern,  mich  aus  den  Fesseln  der  Miss- 
bildung  zu  erlosen.”  57  Kleist  realizes  that  only  an 
increase  of  reason  can  free  him  from  the  distress 
into  which  reason  has  plunged  him.58  Anticipating 
the  ideas  and  the  terminology  of  both  Schiller  and 
Kleist,  Friedrich  Schlegel  writes  to  his  brother  in 
1793:  “Sind  sie  [i.  <?.,  der  Kiinstler  und  sein  Beur- 
teiler]  so  unglucklich,  schon  einige  Begriffe  zu 
haben,  so  diirfen  sie  freilich  nicht  stehen  bleiben, 
und  mussen  auf  einem  dornigten  Wege  fortgehen, 
der  spat  aber  doch  endlich  wieder  zur  Natur  zu- 
ruckfuhrt.”  59 

The  language  of  Kleist’s  remarkable  essay,  which 
Erich  Schmidt  called  “einen  feinsinnigen  Beitrag 
zur  romantischen  Asthetik,”  60  and  which  Hanna 
Hellmann  so  finely  interpreted  as  the  “rune”  of 
Kleist’s  art,61  occurs  again  and  again  in  Novalis’ 
writings:  “Mit  Instinkt  hat  der  Mensch  ange- 
fangen,  mit  Instinkt  soil  der  Mensch  endigen.  In¬ 
stinkt  ist  das  Genie  im  Paradiese,  vor  der  Periode 
der  Selbstabsonderung(Selbsterkenntnis).”62  “ Wie 
der  Mensch  Gott  werden  wollte,  sundigte  er.” 63 
“Adam  und  Eva.  Was  durch  eine  Revolution 
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bewirkt  wurde,  muss  durch  eine  Revolution  auf- 
gehoben  werden  (Apfelbiss).” 64  “Die  Erkennt- 
nis  ist  ein  Mittel,  um  wieder  zur  Nichterkennt- 
nis  zu  gelangen.”  65  “Wenn  kein  Sterblicher  .  .  . 
den  Schleier  hebt,  so  miissen  wir  Unsterbliche  zu 
werden  suchen.”  66  “Der  Ubergang  von  Mono- 
tonie  zur  Harmonie  wird  freilich  durch  Dishar- 
monie  gehen  —  und  nur  am  Ende  wird  eine  Har¬ 
monie  entstehen.”  67  “Wo  gehen  wir  hin?”  is  the 
question  in  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ,  and  the 
answer  is  “Immer  nach  Hause.” 68  From  the 
golden  age  of  poetry  all  things  issued,  and  thither 
all  things  must  return.69  The  Romanticists,  like 
Kleist,  long  to  complete  the  vast  circle  of  this 
“ringformige  Welt”70  and  return  home;  in  his 
“cultural  longing”  Kleist  is  one  in  spirit  not  only 
with  Schiller,  but  with  Novalis  and  the  early  Ro¬ 
manticists. 


VI 


Romanticists  and  Classicists 

WHEN  one  studies  the  interrelations,  personal 
and  literary,  between  the  poets  of  Weimar 
and  those  of  Jena,  one  wonders  at  the  ignorance 
or  the  temerity  of  those  who  first  burdened  Ger¬ 
man  literary  history  with  the  terms  “Classic” 
and  “Romantic”  and  the  patience  with  which 
subsequent  writers  have  borne  the  increasing  bur¬ 
den.  A  generation  ago,  Kuno  Francke 1  suggested 
abolishing  these  multivocal  terms;  more  recently, 
the  investigations  of  Lovejoy  and  of  Ullmann  and 
Gotthard2  have  demonstrated  anew  the  need  of 
doing  so;  and  the  present  author  would  be  gratified 
if  the  results  of  his  study  should  further  this  benef¬ 
icent  enterprise. 

\  Romanticism  grew  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Classicism,  under  its  very  eye  and  with  its  aid 
and  encouragement;  Jena,  the  seat  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  which  Goethe  and  his  Duke  took  such  active 
interest,  and  at  which  Schiller  preceded  Fichte  and 
Schelling;  Jena,  where  Schiller  lived  until  almost 
to  the  end  of  Novalis’  life,  and  whither  Goethe 
came  periodically  to  work  in  quiet  interrupted  only 
by  the  admiring  attentions  of  the  Romantic  group; 
—  Jena  was  connected  by  a  thousand  channels  of 
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intellectual  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  Wei¬ 
mar,  the  seat  of  an  older  but  not  unbenevolent 
generation  of  poets.  It  was  Schiller  who  drew 
A.  W.  Schlegel  from  his  position  in  Holland  to  Jena 
and  furnished  him  a  livelihood  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Horen  and  the  Jenaische  Allgemeine  Litera- 
turzeitung ,  thus  establishing  the  literary  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  man  who  became  the  official  leader  of 
Romanticism.  It  was  Schiller  of  whom  Novalis 
sought  and  obtained  important  counsel,  and  Nova¬ 
lis’  continued  friendliness  for  the  creator  of  Posa 
was  a  bond  between  Schiller’s  circle  and  that  of  the 
Romanticists.  The  Schlegels,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  happy  to  have  Goethe  ask  their  advice  in 
matters  of  versification  or  classical  mythology. 
Friedrich  Schlegel  learned  much  from  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  C.  G.  Korner,  and  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact.3  He  conceived  of  a  synthesis  of  Goethe’s 
and  Fichte’s  thought  as  the  basis  for  a  new  re¬ 
ligion,4  and  the  highest  praise  he  could  bestow  on 
the  religious  poems  of  his  friend  Novalis,  “das 
Gottlichste,  was  er  je  gemacht,”  was  to  liken  them 
to  Goethe’s  earlier  lyrics. 

Goethe  thought  well  of  the  Athenaum ,  and  de¬ 
fended  it  against  Schiller’s  over-sharp  judgment;  s 
he  took  as  friendly  an  interest  in  this  periodical 6 
as  its  editors  took  in  his  Propylden J  On  Goethe’s 
veto  a  contribution  by  Schelling  and  one  by  Nova¬ 
lis  were  refused  publication  in  the  Athenaum .8 
Caroline  writes  to  Novalis  on  November  15,  1798: 
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“Unsere  schonen  Gemalde  9  sind  noch  nicht  ge- 
druckt.  Ich  wollte, sie  kamen  in  die  ‘  Propylaen’  ” ; 10 
in  other  words,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
first  Romantic  circle,  who,  in  the  same  letter,  re¬ 
fers  to  Goethe  reverentially  as  “er,”  “das  Aller- 
heiligste,”  is  more  than  willing  to  see  one  of  the 
chief  documents  of  early  Romanticism  published 
in  the  journal  of  Goethe’s  supreme  classicism! 
And  that  might  well  have  happened,  for  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  at  Jena  were  in  fundamental  agreement 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Propylaen ,  and,  in  fact, 
their  views  on  art  coincided  with  Goethe’s  until 
the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century;11  that  is, 
throughout  the  early  Romantic  period.  It  was  not 
the  early  manifestoes  of  Romantic  theory,  but  the 
later  consequences  thereof  that  aroused  Goethe’s 
hostility;12  it  was  the  vagaries  of  Neo-Catholic  and 
“Nazarene”  painting  that  elicited  his  scornful 
comment  on  “das  klosterbrudrisierende,  sternbaldi- 
sierende  Unwesen”  (1805). 13  Goethe  announced  to 
Meyer  the  arrival  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  Weimar  in 
the  following  words:  “Wilhelm  Schlegel  ist  nun 
hier  und  es  ist  zu  hoffen,  dass  er  einschlagt.  Soviel 
ich  habe  vernehmen  konnen,  ist  er  in  asthetischen 
Haupt-  und  Grundideen  mit  uns  einig.”14  The 
elder  Schlegel  was  prized  by  Schiller  as  his  best 
contributor  to  Die  Horen  from  their  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  collaborated  in  the  Musenalmanache 
for  1798  and  1799;  he  was  thus  a  faithful  helper  of 
Classical  periodicals  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
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launching  a  supposedly  hostile  movement!  In  the 
second  year  of  the  Athendum ,  so  near  and  so  intel¬ 
ligent  an  observer  as  Wieland  could  refer  to  the 
Schlegel  brothers  as  “Schildknappen  Goethes  und 
Schillers.” IS 

Schiller  seemed  destined  by  personal  and  poetic 
character,  far  more  than  Goethe,  to  become  the 
idol  and  model  of  the  early  Romanticists,  and  they 
began  by  admiring  and  imitating  him.  He  was, 
like  them,  a  “sentimental,”  modern  poet,  a  con¬ 
scious  artist;  his  poetry,  like  theirs,  was  one  of  long¬ 
ing  rather  than  of  possession.  He  had  their  dual¬ 
ism  and  the  consciousness  of  it,  and  he  justified 
their  artistic  individuality,  no  less  than  his  own, 
in  his  essay  On  Naive  and  Sentimental  PoetryA 
Like  them,  and  like  Kleist,  he  had  a  philosophical- 
poetic  endowment  which  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
recognized  in  him  as  clearly  as  Friedrich  Schlegel 
saw  the  same  qualities  in  his  friend  Novalis.17 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Schiller’s  native  genius  had 
much  in  common  with  that  of  Schlegel  and  Nova¬ 
lis;  only  the  mighty  will  and  the  self-discipline 
through  which  he  made  himself  what  he  was  not  by 
nature,  make  him  appear  at  times  more  Classical 
than  Goethe.  The  aesthetician  Schiller  is  only  a 
step  removed  from  Schelling’s  transcendental 
idealism,  and  his  theory  of  “Spieltrieb”  is  rooted 
in  the  “intellektuelle  Anschauung”  of  Fichte.18 

Schiller’s  spiritual  consanguinity  with  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  would  have  stood  out  much  more  clearly 
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and  might  have  led  naturally  to  literary  alliance, 
had  it  not  been  for  unfortunate  accidents  in  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  Misunderstandings  and  prejudices 
led  to  animosities  which  blinded  the  men  of  that 
day,  and  subsequent  critics  down  to  our  own  time, 
to  the  important  correspondences  in  poetic  ideals 
and  tendencies  existing  between  Schiller  and  the 
young  writers  of  Jena.  Had  the  young  Friedrich 
Schlegel  not  made  such  an  unfortunate  personal 
impression  on  Schiller  at  their  first  meeting;  had 
he  happened  upon  a  different  publisher  for  his  re¬ 
view  of  Schiller’s  Musenalmanach;  had  Burger, 
whom  Schiller  judged  so  mercilessly,  not  been  the 
friend  and  teacher  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  how  different 
the  outcome  might  have  been!  When  one  reviews 
the  relationships  of  Schiller  and  the  Romanticists, 
which  Josef  Korner19  has  clearly  and  completely 
recorded,  one  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
here  was  no  divergence  of  principle,  or  even  of 
artistic  temperament,  but  one  of  the  fatal  accidents 
of  literary  history. 

The  resulting  hostility  prevented  Schiller  from 
having  an  influence  on  Romanticism  commensurate 
with  unmistakable  inner  kinship  and  with  his  im¬ 
portance  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  drama  of  the  Romanticists 
would  have  profited  greatly  from  going  to  school 
to  Schiller;  instead,  it  shows  the  influence  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  far  looser  dramatic  structure  in  Faust  and  of 
the  epic  breadth  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  A.  W.  Schle- 
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gel,  writing  to  Fouque  on  March  12, 1806,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  inimical  effect  on  the  Romantic  drama 
of  this  association  with  Goethe  and  estrangement 
from  Schiller.20  The  Schlegels  came  to  recognize 
that  Schiller  was  a  greater  dramatist  than  Goethe, 
and  that  Goethe’s  dramas  were  unsuited  to  the 
stage  and  were  not  written  with  an  eye  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  theatre  —  the  very  charge,  ironically  enough, 
which  Goethe  brought  with  so  little  warrant 
against  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Had  Schiller’s  in¬ 
fluence  taken  its  normal  course,  the  Romantic 
drama  might  have  gained  a  form  much  more  similar 
to  Kleist’s. 

When  Friedrich  Schlegel  came  to  Jena  in  the 
summer  of  1796,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  to 
be  received  as  an  ally  by  the  two  men  whom  he 
considered  the  spiritual  leaders  and  regenerators 
of  Germany.21  Their  principles  were  his  principles, 
their  enemies  his  enemies.  He  shared  their  cult  of 
idealistic  humanism,  and  their  belief  in  the  con¬ 
ceptual  and  symbolical  nature  of  poetry.  Like 
them,  he  sought  his  models  of  humanity  and  poetry 
in  an  idealized  Hellenic  antiquity;  like  them  he 
valued  true  rationalism  and  scorned  its  utilitarian 
excrescences;  like  them  he  had  outgrown  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang.”  His  aesthet¬ 
ics  were  saturated  with  the  influence  of  Schiller 
and  of  Schiller’s  philosopher,  Kant.22  Moreover, 
both  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  been  extremely  kind, 
personally  and  professionally,  to  his  brother. 
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August  Wilhelm.  Had  Friedrich  been  received  by 
them  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  received, 
literary  history  might  not  have  had  to  record  even 
an  external  break  between  “Classicism”  and 
“Romanticism.” 

The  case  of  Schiller’s  XJber  naive  und  sentimen- 
talische  Dichtung  and  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  Vber 
das  Stadium  der griechischen  Poesie  illustrates  again 
how  impossible  it  is  to  sever  chronologically  the 
Romanticists  from  the  Classicists.  Schlegel’s  essay 
was  already  in  the  printer’s  hands  when  Schiller’s 
appeared,  so  that  the  older  writer’s  suspicion  of 
plagiarism  is  baseless.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
and  expression  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  here 
two  leading  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  time,  both 
nurtured  in  idealistic  philosophy  and  the  tradition 
of  Greek  classicism,  treated  a  problem  which  was 
in  the  air  at  the  time,  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  antique  to  modern  poets  and  poetry.  The  author 
of  the  essay  on  the  study  of  Greek  poetry  might  be 
called  a  Classicist  and  the  writer  of  the  essay  on 
naive  and  sentimental  poetry,  a  Romanticist;  so 
empty  do  these  conventional  epithets  appear  when 
applied  to  concrete  cases. 

On  June  12,  1792,  more  than  three  years  before 
Schiller’s  treatise  appeared,  Tieck  writes  to  Wack- 
enroder,  inviting  him  to  set  down  his  views  on  the 
difficult  question  of  “the  naive,”  which  they  had 
discussed  earlier  in  Berlin;  Tieck  thinks  he  has 
reached  firm  and  independent  opinions  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  plans  to  treat  it  in  a  paper  before  a  learned 
society  in  Gottingen.23  On  December  15,  1793, 
exactly  two  years  before  the  first  instalment  of 
Schiller’s  work  was  published  in  Die  Horen,  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel  had  perceived  “dass  die  modernen 
Dichter  sich  in  zwei  Klassen  zu  teilen  scheinen, 
die  musikalischen  und  die  bildenden.  Gothe  neigt 
sich  mehr  zu  der  letzten.  Burger,  Klopstock  und 
selbst  Schiller  sind  ganz  lyrisch”;24  thus  he  an¬ 
ticipated  almost  verbally  a  passage  in  Schiller.25 
He  defines  the  beautiful  as  follows:  “Das  Schone 
(ich  stelle  dessen  BegrifF  hier  nur  problematisch 
auf,  und  lasse  dessen  wirkliche  Giiltigkeit  und  An- 
wendbarkeit  fur  jetzt  unentschieden)  ist  der  all- 
gemeingiiltige  Gegenstand  eines  uninteressierten 
Wohlgefallens,  welches  von  dem  Zwange  des  Be- 
diirfnisses  und  des  Gesetzes  gleich  unabhangig, 
frei  und  dennoch  notwendig,  ganz  zwecklos  und 
dennoch  unbedingt  zweckmassig  ist.”26  This  is  a 
tentative  and  original  idea  of  Schlegel’s,  as  the 
parenthetical  qualification  shows;  it  is  not  derived 
from  Schiller,  but  from  the  aesthetic  atmosphere 
of  the  age,  and  it  goes  back  ultimately  to  Kant,  as 
does  another  formulation:  “Das  Schone  im  weites- 
ten  Sinne  (in  welchem  es  das  Erhabne,  das  Schone 
im  engern  Sinne,  und  das  Reizende  umfasst)  ist  die 
angenehme  Erscheinung  des  Guten .” 27  In  this  essay, 
Schlegel  uses  the  terms  “objective”  and  “subjec¬ 
tive”  with  essentially  the  same  meaning  as  Schiller’s 
“naive”  and  “sentimental”;  and  his  “Transzen- 
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dentalpoesie,”  like  Schiller’s  “sentimentalische 
Dichtung,”  shows  the  three  stages:  satire,  elegy, 
and  idyll.28 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  treatise  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  the  deep  impression  which  Schiller’s  work  had 
made  on  him  and  the  regret  that  he  had  not  known 
it  sooner.29  Even  so,  its  effect  on  him  was  enor¬ 
mous.  It  gave  him  the  courage  of  his  own  convic¬ 
tions  and  of  his  own  artistic  personality  to  have 
Schiller  thus  agree  with  him  on  cardinal  principles 
and  justify  the  “sentimental,”  the  philosophical, 
beside  the  “naive”  type  of  poet,  as  being  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  him,  but  merely  different.  It  turned  him 
away  from  his  exclusive  Hellenism  and  his  passion 
for  objectivity.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Schiller’s  influence  transformed  the  Classicist 
Friedrich  Schlegel  into  a  Romanticist,30  and  that 
Schiller  thereby  became  the  spiritual  father  of 
Romanticism.  Not  only  in  1795,  but  long  there¬ 
after,  Schiller’s  and  Schlegel’s  critical  theories 
were  closely  connected.31 

In  spite  of  the  personal  enmity  between  Schiller 
and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  which  the  latter  lived  long 
enough  to  regret,  Schiller’s  mature  works  show  the 
increasing  influence  of  Romantic  ideas  and  forms. 
The  details  of  this  influence  on  Maria  Stuart ,  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans ,  Die  Braut  von  Messina  and 
Wilhelm  Hell  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapit¬ 
ulation  here.32  Too  late,  the  Schlegels  gained  a 
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juster  estimation  of  Schiller’s  poetic,  as  well  as 
philosophical,  significance.  But  they  were  then  no 
longer  the  young  writers  of  Jena;  the  poetic  work 
of  early  Romanticism  was  done,  and  it  had  been 
done  without  much  aid  from  the  man  who,  like 
Heinrich  von  Kleist,  though  he  marched  divided 
from  the  Romanticists,  helped  to  fight  their  battles. 

When  Goethe,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  considered 
who  of  his  younger  contemporaries  had  been  most 
important  for  his  own  development,  he  mentioned, 
besides  Schiller  and  the  Humboldts,  only  the  broth¬ 
ers  Schlegel.33  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  to  what 
an  extent  our  modern  conception  of  Goethe  has 
been  determined  by  the  early  Romanticists.  They 
were  the  first  proclaimers  of  his  greatness  to  a 
world  far  from  sympathetic;  with  a  critical  talent 
which,  like  Lessing’s,  was  near  to  creative  genius, 
they  interpreted  his  most  characteristic  works  to  a 
public  which  was  inclined  to  disregard  them;  they 
understood  him  best,  and  it  was  they  who  estab¬ 
lished  his  poetic  reputation.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task:  Friedrich  Schlegel  finds,  in  reviewing  the 
career  of  the  Athenaum ,  that  “Goethe  und  Fichte” 
is  the  formula  for  all  the  displeasure  it  has  caused, 
but  he  insists  that  these  names  will  have  to  be 
mentioned  again  and  again.34  He  could  find  no 
more  fitting  close  for  his  journal  than  his  brother’s 
sincere  though  artificial  sonnet  in  praise  of  Goe- 
•  the.35  Goethe  well  knew  the  value  of  the  Schlegels, 
and  he  repaid  their  loyal  apostleship  with  unchang- 
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ing  graciousness  and  helpfulness.  He  welcomed 
August  Wilhelm  and  Caroline  in  Jena  no  less 
warmly  than  did  Schiller;  he  mediated  between  his 
proteges  and  the  indignant  editor  of  the  Horen ; 
with  the  greatest  solicitude  he  prepared  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  Ion  and  Alarcos  and  defended  the 
latter  against  the  laughter  of  the  Weimarian  audi¬ 
ence.36  When  Goethe  turned  away  from  the  Schle- 
gels,  they  had  already  turned  away  from  their 
own  ideals,  and  early  Romanticism  was  past.  Not 
until  the  circle  of  which  Caroline  was  the  center  is 
broken,  do  we  hear  a  harsh  word  from  any  Ro¬ 
manticist  about  Goethe;  during  the  years  from 
1796  to  1804  the  entire  Romantic  group  stood  very 
close  to  him.37 

The  Romanticism  of  Jena  is  hardly  conceivable 
without  Goethe;  its  picture,  without  him,  would 
be  like  Adolf  Menzel’s  unfinished  painting  of  the 
address  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  his  generals,  in 
which  the  main  figure  is  lacking,  and  only  its  effect 
is  visible  on  the  surrounding  personages.  Novalis 
proclaimed  Goethe  to  his  unappreciative  contem¬ 
poraries  as  “der  wahre  Statthalter  des  poetischen 
Geistes  auf  Erden.”38  From  his  works  some  of  the 
chief  early  Romantic  theories  were  deduced  and 
illustrated.  He  was  a  living  example  of  their  ideals 
of  complete  and  harmonious  personality,  of  univer¬ 
sality  and  organic  growth,  of  the  synthesis  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  modernity.  The  complex  humanity 
of  his  heroes,  in  contrast  to  Schiller’s,  the  apothe- 
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osis  of  womanhood  in  his  works,  which  was  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  closing  lines  of  Faust ,  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  Romantic  literature.  The  young 
A.  W.  Schlegel’s  recognition,  in  his  review  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  Schriften  (1790):  “Nur  das  Eine  Gesetz 
scheint  sich  der  Dichter  gemacht  zu  haben,  dem 
freiesten  Gange  seines  Geistes  zu  folgen,”  is  but  the 
preliminary  formulation  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
principle:  “erstes  Gesetz,  dass  die  Willkiir  des 
Dichters  kein  Gesetz  fiber  sich  leide.”  39  One  feels 
tempted,  like  Marie  Joachimi,  to  say  that  Goethe 
the  man  became  the  basis  for  the  Romantic  view 
of  life;  that  Goethe  the  poet  became  the  basis  of 
Romantic  aesthetics.40 

The  early  Romanticists  took  all  poetry  to  be 
their  province;  they  became  the  first  real  interna¬ 
tionalists  in  literature,  for  they  enlarged  greatly  on 
Herder’s  beginnings.  A.  W.  Schlegel  regards  “die 
vielseitige  Empfanglichkeit  fur  fremde  National- 
poesie,  die  wo  moglich  bis  zur  Universalitat  gedei- 
hen  soil”  as  the  necessary  condition  for  the  true 
art  of  poetic  translation,  which  the  Germans  are 
about  to  invent.41  The  tendency  of  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  toward  all-embracing  synthesis,  their  striv¬ 
ing  for  universality,  their  thirst  for  the  poetic  in 
all  its  forms,  led  them  far  afield  in  the  literatures 
of  the  world  and  persuaded  them  that  the  novel 
was  the  ideal  form  of  poetry,  “das  romantische 
Buch,”  as  Friedrich  Schlegel  called  it.  The  novel 
could  include  all  forms:  the  lyric,  the  epic,  the 
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dramatic,  and  all  life  —  the  individual  and  his 
sphere,  with  the  universe  as  a  background.  One 
can  only  surmise  how  far  the  early  Romanticists 
were  guided  in  this  conception  by  the  example  of 
Goethe  and  his  Meister ,  and  how  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  Goethe  was  influenced  in  his  ideals  of  uni¬ 
versality  and  world-literature  by  Romantic  theory 
and  practice.  Certain  it  is  that  Goethe  became 
acquainted  with  Romance  and  Oriental  poets 
through  his  young  Romantic  friends,  that  his  last 
great  collection  of  lyrics,  Der  west-ostliche  Divan, 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Orientalism  of  the  Schlegels,  and 
that  his  sonnets  show  Romantic  influence.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  Romanticists  saw 
in  Goethe  and  his  work  the  realization  of  that 
universality  which  is  a  principal  point  in  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  famous  definition  of  Romantic  poetry.42 
Thus  does  the  chief  Romanticist  conclude  a  survey 
of  world-literature  from  Homer  to  Goethe:  “Goe¬ 
thes  Universalitat  gab  einen  milden  Widerschein 
von  der  Poesie  fast  aller  Nationen  und  Zeitalter; 
eine  unerschopflich  lehrreiche  Suite  von  Werken, 
Studien,  Skizzen,  Fragmenten,  Versuchen  in  jeder 
Gattung  und  in  den  verschiedensten  Formen.  .  .  . 
Es  fehlt  nichts,  als  dass  die  Deutschen  diese  Mit- 
tel  ferner  brauchen,  dass  sie  dem  Vorbilde  folgen, 
was  Goethe  aufgestellt  hat.”  43 

Schelling,  the  most  Romantic  of  philosophers, 
was  one  of  the  closest  and  strongest  links  between 
“the  old  gentleman”  of  Weimar  and  the  young 
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writers  of  Jena.  Schelling,  an  artist  and  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  rehabilitated  the  phenomenal 
world,  which  Fichte  had  reduced  to  subjection  to 
the  ego,  by  declaring  it  to  be  an  objective  form  of 
spirit,  as  spirit  is  the  subjective  form  of  nature. 
Schelling,  like  the  other  Romanticists  and  like 
Goethe,  opposed  the  mechanical  explanation  of 
nature  and  was  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants  and  animals.44  In  the 
hands  of  Goethe  and  the  Romanticists,  natural 
science  became  natural  philosophy;  Novalis,  nam¬ 
ing  those  who  in  his  estimation  had  contributed 
most  to  this  new  natural  philosophy,  begins  with 
Fichte  and  Hemsterhuis  and  ends  with  Goethe, 
who  is  destined  to  be  “der  Liturg  dieser  Physik.”  45 
One  can  readily  comprehend  why  Schelling’s  doc¬ 
trine  should  have  appealed  so  powerfully  to  Goe¬ 
the’s  conciliatory  and  pantheistic  nature.  Goethe 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  Schelling’s  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  he  informed  the  young  author  in  a  letter 
of  September  27, 1800:  “Zu  Ihrer  Lehre  ist  er  [i.  e., 
der  Zug  in  mir]  entschieden.  Ich  wiinsche  eine 
vollige  Vereinigung,  die  ich  durch  das  Studium 
Ihrer  Schriften,  noch  lieber  durch  Ihren  person- 
lichen  Umgang  .  .  .  friiher  oder  spater  zu  bewirken 
hoffe.” 46  Goethe  was  instrumental  in  calling 
Schelling  to  the  University  of  Jena,  and  continued 
to  take  a  warm  and  active  personal  interest  in  him. 
Schelling  in  turn  revered  him  almost  as  a  father, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  serious  truth  in  Caro- 
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line’s  jesting  remark  that  she  and  Goethe  are  Schel- 
ling’s  spiritual  parents.47 

Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
influence  flowed  from  Goethe  to  Romanticism, 
and  how  much  in  the  other  direction;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Goethe  affected,  both  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  scientist,  the  Romanticists’  view  of  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Schelling’s  philosophy  of  nature  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Goethe  has  in  fact  been  called  a  main 
source  of  Schelling’s  philosophy.48  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that  Goethe’s  views  concerning 
God  and  the  universe  were  affected  by  Schelling’s 
“Naturphilosophie,”  of  which  he  always  spoke 
with  especial  affection;49  that  he  planned  to  write, 
together  with  his  young  “Hausfreund,”  a  great 
poem  on  nature; 50  and  that  specific  traces  of  Schel- 
ling  can  be  found  in  his  poetry.51  The  significant 
fact  to  observe  is  the  remarkably  close  proximity, 
indeed  identity,  of  the  chief  Classicist  and  the 
early  Romanticists  in  points  so  vital  for  their 
thought  and  poetry.  It  has  been  said  that  Schel¬ 
ling’s  whole  work  occupies  a  position  intermediary 
between  Classicism  and  Romanticism;52  it  might 
be  said  that  all  the  early  Romanticists,  together 
with  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  stand,  in  the  history  of 
German  literature,  half-way  between  what  is  or¬ 
dinarily  called  Classicism  and  what  is  ordinarily 
called  Romanticism. 

Goethe’s  career  is  the  epitome  of  the  spiritual 
and  literary  development  of  Germany  during  his 
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lifetime,  and  the  appellation  “Goethezeit”  sug¬ 
gested  by  Korff53  is  doubtless  superior  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  nomenclature.  Goethe  is  not  an  exalted, 
solitary  intellectual  force,  but  “ein  Mensch  mit 
seinem  Widerspruch,”  not  above  his  time,  but  in 
and  of  it,  partaking  in  its  change  and  progress. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  a  “Romantic”  period  at 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  another  at  the  end. 
In  fact,  one  may  say  that  the  Romantic  element  is 
discernible,  and  more  or  less  prominent,  in  all  the 
important  epochs  of  Goethe’s  long  career.  Who 
will  undertake  to  say  how  much,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  to  break  down  traditional  forms  and 
barriers  —  a  tendency  which  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  in  early  Romanticism  as  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  —  was  inspired  or  strengthened  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Faust ,  those  two 
works  which  the  Romanticists  most  admired  and 
lived  with?  How  many  of  Goethe’s  completed 
works  display  that  “Classic ’’form  which  is  so  often 
adduced  as  the  antithesis  of  the  Romantic?  Goe¬ 
the’s  literary  life  moves  in  a  great  circle;  he  begins 
and  ends  very  close  to  Romanticism.  How  futile 
seem  those  pretentious  adjectives  “Classic”  and 
“Romantic,”  when  one  man,  and  he  the  greatest 
German  poet,  can  be  called  “Romantic”  in  his 
youth  and  again  in  his  age,  and  “Classic”  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period  of  his  middle  life! 

How  important  are  the  Romantic  elements  in 
Goethe’s  works  from  Werther  to  the  closing  lines 
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of  Faust!  Lines  such  as  these:  “Wie  oft  habe  ich 
mich  mit  Fittichen  eines  Kranichs,  der  uber  mich 
hinflog,  zu  dem  Ufer  des  ungemessenen  Weltmeers 
gesehnt,  aus  dem  schaumenden  Becher  des  Unend- 
lichen  jene  schwellende  Lebenswonne  zu  trinken” 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  Hype¬ 
rion  or  of  the  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht.  Iphigenie’s 
appeal  to  Thoas: 

Bedenke  nicht;  gewiihre,  wie  du’s  fiihlst!  (1992) 

might  have  occurred  in  a  play  of  Kleist’s.54  And 
how  Kleistian,  to  take  another  random  example, 
are  the  following  words  of  a  spokesman  of  Goethe’s 
“Classical”  view  of  life,  the  deliberate  Pastor  in 
Hermann  und  Dorothea: 

Immer  gefahrlicher  ists,  beim  Wahlen  dieses  und  jenes 

Nebenher  zu  bedenken  und  so  das  Gefiihl  zu  verwirren. 

( Canto  V ) 

Hermann  und  Dorothea  itself,  though  it  ranks  as 
one  of  Goethe’s  “Classical”  works,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  that  “mixture  of  forms”  which  is 
so  often  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Romanticists: 
it  is  compounded  of  epic,  idyll,  and  “Novelle”;  it 
is  both  antique  and  modern;  and  no  name  has  yet 
been  invented  that  completely  describes  it.  What 
Romantic  traits  there  are  in  Fasso!  What  a  crystal¬ 
lization  of  Romantic  sentiment  we  find  in  such 
poems  as  Bergschloss  and  Schafers  Klagelied! 
What  a  deep  excursion  the  author  of  Die  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften  makes  into  the  Romantic  field  of  the 
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“night-side  of  nature”!  It  is  said  that  Schelling 
suggested  to  Goethe  the  idea  of  this  “un-Roman- 
tic”  novel,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  “Natur- 
philosophie”; 55  and  Ottilie’s  voluntary  death 
may  have  been  due  to  the  example  which  Novalis 
tried  to  set.56 

No  other  book  was  such  a  favorite  with  the  early 
Romanticists,  no  other  book  held  such  sway  over 
their  thought  and  production,  as  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre.  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  famous  critique 
of  this  novel  in  the  Athenaum  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  literary  criticism  in  the  German 
language.  To  him  the  hero  seems  a  genuinely 
Romantic  character,  and  Mignon,  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  darlings  of  Romanticism,  is 
the  poetic  core  of  the  work,  “das  heilige  Kind, 
mit  dessen  Erscheinung  die  innerste  Springfeder 
des  sonderbaren  Werks  plotzlich  frei  zu  werden 
scheint.”  57  He  notes  musical  elements  in  Goethe’s 
style,58  and  another  important  and  misunderstood 
Romantic  quality,  “die  Ironie,  die  fiber  dem  gan- 
zen  Werke  schwebt,”  “die  Willkiir  eines  bis  zur 
Vollendung  gebildeten  Geistes.”  59  A  later  Ro¬ 
mantic  reviewer  would  doubtless  have  cited,  as 
other  Romantic  elements  in  the  book,  dreams, 
mysterious  identities,  and  the  miraculous  and  su¬ 
pernatural.  Novalis  found  in  Meister  Romantic 
philosophy  and  morals,  Romantic  irony,  Romantic 
order.60  Das  Marchen ,  which  seemed  to  Friedrich 
Schlegel  the  touchstone  of  artistic  fantasy,61  and 
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which  became  the  model  of  all  Romantic  writings 
of  that  type,  influenced  also  the  fairy-tale  in  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Ojterdingen.  Novalis  studied  Meister  long 
and  deeply;  his  friend  and  biographer,  Just,  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  young  poet’s  favorite  book  and 
that  he  knew  it  almost  by  heart.62  Goethe’s  novel 
left  its  mark  indelibly  not  only  on  Ojterdingen  but 
on  Sternbald ,  on  Lucinde ,  and  on  Dorothea’s  Flo- 
rentin.  The  Romantic  novel  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  Romantic  drama  are  inconceivable  without 
Wilhelm  Meister. 

Unlike  the  Lehrjahre ,  Goethe’s  greatest  work, 
Faust ,  came  late  enough,  not  so  much  to  influence 
early  Romanticism  as  to  be  influenced  by  it.  But 
Caroline  and  the  Schlegels  were  among  the  few  who 
divined  already  in  the  Fragment  of  1790  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  completed  work.  Faust  is  an  all-inclu¬ 
sive  lyric-epic-dramatic  work,  a  spacious  universal 
poem  embracing  earth  and  heaven,  such  as  the 
boldest  Romantic  dreams  could  hardly  have  sur¬ 
passed.  The  rich  diversity  of  form  and  content, 
the  varying  verse,  the  actual  occurrence  of  prose, 
that  most  unclassical  of  all  forms  of  diction,  is 
after  the  heart  of  Romanticism.  The  whole  rest¬ 
less  rhythm  of  Faust’s  life  is  Romantic,  is  Kleist- 
ian  and  Holderlinian;  his  life’s  striving  is  progres¬ 
sive  and  infinite  in  the  sense  in  which  Romantic 
poetry  is  “progressive  Universalpoesie.”  Thus 
Goethe’s  most  characteristic  work,  which  became 
more  than  any  other  the  record  of  his  life  and  the 
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receptacle  of  his  philosophy,  demonstrates  the 
worthlessness  of  the  moment  and  the  value  of  the 
infinite  and  ever-incomplete.63  It  emphasizes  “be¬ 
coming”  as  against  “being,”64  longing  as  against 
attainment;  and  its  hero  leaves  the  earth  at  last  to 
seek,  in  a  life  beyond,  satisfaction  for  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  craving  which  he  shares  with  Kleist,  Hol- 
derlin,  and  Novalis.  There  is  a  large  element  of 
Christianity  and  mysticism  in  Faust  which  relates 
it  to  the  Romantic  spirit;  Faust,  though  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Goethe’s  Classical  “Diesseitigkeit,” 
finds  his  final  salvation  in  another  world;  for  all  his 
tireless  endeavor  on  earth,  he  has  need  of  divine 
grace  to  be  saved. 

I  The  Romanticists,  like  the  Classicists,  believed 
all  art  to  be  symbolical;  their  hostility  to  natural¬ 
ism  was  one  of  their  strongest  bonds  of  union.65 
Goethe  has  often  been  superficially  distinguished 
as  “realistic”  from  Schiller,  the  “idealist,”  and 
Romanticism  as  “allegorical”  from  Classicism. 
But  the  Classicists  and  the  Romanticists  were  all 
idealists  and  allegorists;  poetry  meant  for  them  a 
poetic  representation  of  ideas,  such  as  Friedrich 
Schlegel  found  in  Goethe; 66  and  they  took  care 
that  their  symbols  should  not  be  confounded  with 
reality.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  December  12-23, 
1786,  to  the  Duchess  Luise,  Goethe  ascribes  the 
difference  between  a  product  of  nature  and  a  work 
of  art  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  complete  in 
itself,  whereas  the  best  part  of  the  work  of  art  is 
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the  idea  in  the  artist’s  mind  which  he  can  never 
completely  express.67  The  work  of  art  is  only  an 
imperfect  copy  of  an  ideal:  “Das  Schone  ist  ein 
Urphanomen,  das  zwar  nie  selber  zur  Erscheinung 
kommt,  dessen  Abglanz  aber  in  tausend  verschie- 
denen  Ausserungen  des  schafFenden  Geistes  sicht- 
bar  wird.”  68  Quite  similar  is  the  statement  in 
the  Symposium  on  Poetry:  “Alle  Schonheit  ist  Al- 
legorie.  Das  Hochste  kann  man,  eben  weil  es  un- 
aussprechlich  ist,  nur  allegorisch  sagen.”  60  Faust 
cannot  envisage  God,  only  the  earth,  “der  Gott- 
heit  lebendiges  Kleid”;  he  comes  to  see  that  life 
is  only  a  colorful  reflection  of  eternity.  In  the  same 
tenor  are  the  utterances  of  the  Romanticist:  “Al- 
les  Sichtbare  hat  nur  die  Wahrheit  einer  Allego- 
rie”;  “Gott  erblicken  wir  nicht,  aber  iiberall  er- 
blicken  wir  Gottliches.”  70  Faust,  old  and  blind, 
but  wise,  has  lost  the  power  of  his  physical  eye  but 
gained  the  power  of  feeling  things  not  plastically 
representable,  and  learned  that  the  temporal  world 
is  merely  a  symbol  for  the  eternal  (“Alles  Ver- 
gangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis’’). 

Thus,  under  the  rejuvenating  influence  of  a 
younger  literary  group,  the  repressed  Romantic 
element  in  Goethe  comes  to  the  surface  again  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  his  life;  his  last  dramatic  works, 
finished  and  unfinished,  are  Romantic  in  form  and 
content,  and  his  greatest  poem,  begun  in  the 
“Sturm  und  Drang,”  was  completed  in  the  spirit 
of  Romanticism.71 
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The  early  Romanticists,  though  they  revered 
Goethe  as  the  highest  summit  which  German  lit¬ 
erature  had  attained,  firmly  believed  that  there 
were  still  loftier  summits  to  come.  They  saw  in 
him,  not  the  culminator,  but  the  inaugurator  of  an 
era  of  poetry;  not  its  midday,  but  only  its  dawn. 
“Gothens  Poesie,”  writes  young  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel,  “ist  die  Morgenrote  echter  Kunst  und  reiner 
Schonheit.  .  .  .  Er  steht  in  der  Mitte  zwischen 
dem  Interessanten  und  dem  Schonen,  zwischen 
dem  Manierierten  und  dem  Objektiven.  .  .  .  Dieser 
grosse  Kiinstler  eroffnet  die  Aussicht  auf  eine 
ganz  neue  Stufe  der  asthetischen  Bildung.” 72 
Eight  years  later,  the  editor  of  Europa  still  saw  in 
Goethe’s  poetry  the  foundation  of  a  new  age: 
“Goethes  dichterische  Laufbahn  ist  die  lehrreich- 
ste  Einleitung  zu  der  neuen  Epoche,  und  zum 
Studium  der  Poesie  iiberhaupt;  er  ist  als  die  Basis 
unsrer  Bildung  zu  betrachten.”  73  Novalis  spoke 
more  sharply:  “Goethe  wird  und  muss  ubertrof- 
fen  werden.”  74  He  appreciated  the  qualities  where¬ 
by  Goethe  had  surpassed  the  Greeks,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  Goethe  himself  must  be  surpassed. 

In  this  peculiar  disposition  of  reverence  for  the 
Classical  art  of  Weimar  and  refusal  to  accept  it  as 
final,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  leaders  of  Romanticism.  Whether  or  not 
Kleist  ever  uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him: 
“Ich  werde  ihm  [i.e.,  Goethe]  den  Kranz  von  der 
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Stirne  reissen!”  they  represent  the  substance,  if 
not  the  articulate  form,  of  his  ambition,  and  they 
express,  in  characteristically  more  personal,  more 
passionate,  and  more  dramatic  terms,  the  deliber¬ 
ate  intent  of  the  early  Romanticists.  Like  them, 
he  had  a  high  regard  for  Lessing  and  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  poetical  and  critical  works.75  Like 
them  he  had  fed  on  the  earlier  writings  of  Wieland, 
and  if  subsequently  he  stood  closer  to  the  aging 
writer  whom  they,  like  Goethe  and  Schiller,  had 
come  to  depreciate,  it  was  on  personal  rather  than 
literary  grounds. 

Kleist  did  not  doubt  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  the  acme  of  German  literature  of  his  time.76 
Like  them  he  regarded  the  exposition  of  character 
as  being  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  drama,  and  the 
difference  in  the  technique  with  which  he  and  the 
Classicists  pursued  this  common  aim  has  generally 
been  overestimated.  The  young  Kleist  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  ideal  of  complete  and  harmonious 
humanity,  of  “allseitige  Bildung,”  which  they, 
like  him  the  heirs  of  Rationalism,  had  done  so  much 
to  make  the  common  property  of  the  age.  Kleist’s 
Phobus ,  launched  on  the  advice  of  Korner77  and 
expressly  announced  as  patterned  after  Schiller’s 
Horen?*  was  devoted,  as  its  predecessor  had  been, 
to  the  aesthetic  cult  of  pure  18th-century  human¬ 
ism.  Kleist’s  youthful  conception  of  friendship, 
like  that  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Wackenroder,  and 
Novalis,  is  in  large  measure  patterned  after  the 
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relations  of  Carlos  and  Posa.  Kleist’s  writings 
fairly  teem  with  reminiscences  of  Schiller,  as  the 
investigations  of  Fries 79  and  Holzgraefe 80  have 
proved.  No  other  work  of  German  literature  made 
such  a  lasting  impression  on  him  as  Wallenstein , 
and  its  traces  can  be  followed  in  his  own  works  from 
first  to  last;  he  recommended  it  to  Ulrike  as  a  book 
to  be  not  only  read,  but  memorized,  and  he  con¬ 
ceived  his  love  for  Wilhelmine  in  terms  of  Max  and 
Thekla.81 

There  are  points  of  intimate  contact  not  only 
between  Uber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dichtung 
and  Kleist’s  TJber  das  Marionettentheater ,  but  also 
between  Uber  Anmut  und  Wiirde  and  Kleist’s  essay. 
Kleist’s  theory  of  the  unconscious  grace  of  the 
puppets  may  be  called  the  aesthetic  counterpart 
of  Schiller’s  ethical  theory  of  the  instinctive  good¬ 
ness  of  the  “schone  Seele.”  How  like  Schiller’s 
thought  and  diction  are  Kleist’s  when  he  speaks 
of  “das  Eigentum  einiger  wenigen  schonern  Seelen, 
die  Tugend  allein  um  der  Tugend  selbst  willen  zu 
lieben  und  zu  iiben.”  82  How  like  the  admonition 
of  Thekla’s  “schone  Seele”  to  Max  to  follow  his 
first  feeling 83  are  Kleist’s  frequent  exhortations  to 
his  friends  and  himself:  “Das  ist  die  Weisheit 
des  Staubes:  was  Ihnen  Ihr  Herz  sagt,  ist  Gold- 
klang.  .  .  .  Alle  diese  Vorschriften  .  .  .  sie  sind  nicht 
fur  den,  dem  ein  Gott  in  seinem  Innern  heimlich 
anvertraut,  was  recht  ist.”  84  And  these  words  — 
so  inextricable  are  the  interrelations  of  this  age  — 
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remind  one  in  turn  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  religiosity:  “wenn  man  nichts  mehr  um 
die  Pflicht,  sondern  alles  aus  Liebe  tut,  bloss  weil 
man  es  will,  und  wenn  man  es  nur  darum  will,  well 
es  Gott  sagt,  namlich  Gott  in  uns.”  85 

Goethe’s  influence  also  is  revealed  in  Kleist’s 
poetic  works,  and  Kleist’s  attitude  toward  Goethe, 
like  that  of  the  early  Romanticists,  was  one  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  rivalry.  Goethe’s  name  appears  in 
large  type  as  the  climax  of  the  announcement  of 
Phobus ,86  and  Kleist  embellished  his  journal  from 
time  to  time  with  sanguine  but  unfounded  promises 
of  Goethe’s  cooperation.  He,  like  the  Schlegels, 
sent  to  Goethe  a  copy  de  luxe  of  the  first  issue  of 
his  new  periodical.87  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  been  no  less  delighted  than  the  editors 
of  the  Athenaum ,  by  the  slightest  contribution 
from  the  leading  German  poet,  and  that  he  did 
not  consider  such  aid  improbable.  For  Kleist,  too, 
was  conscious,  not  of  sharp  divergence  from  Goe¬ 
the,  but  rather  of  fundamental  agreement  with  his 
views;  and  he,  too,  took  occasion  to  recommend 
Goethe’s  plays  to  an  indifferent  public.88  In  de¬ 
liberate  moments,  he  did  not  venture  to  compare 
himself  to  Goethe,89  yet  he,  like  the  early  Ro¬ 
manticists,  felt  that  it  was  his  historical  destiny  to 
supplement  and  complete  Goethe’s  work  and  thus 
to  go  a  step  beyond  him.  His  feeling  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  Penthesilea  “auf  den  Knieen  meines  Her¬ 
zens”  90  to  the  sovereign  poet  was  one  of  deep 
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respect  but  not  of  unconditional  adoration.  He 
well  knew  the  differences  of  his  poetic  art,  as  here 
exemplified,  from  Goethe’s;  but  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Goethe  would  recognize  the  essential 
unity  of  their  poetic  ideals.  He  did  not  expect  the 
author  of  Iphigenie  to  be  repelled  by  Penthesilea , 
and  he  would  hardly  have  offered  his  work  to  Goe¬ 
the  thus  had  he  felt  it  to  be  antipodal  to  Goethe’s 
own. 

One  has  the  sad  impression,  as  in  the  case  of 
Schiller  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  that  Goethe’s 
averseness  to  Kleist  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice.  Impartially  and  historically  con¬ 
sidered,  there  are  many  reasons  why  Goethe  should 
have  welcomed  Kleist’s  work:  his  objectivity  in 
drama  and  narrative,  an  ideal  which  Goethe  cher¬ 
ished  but  did  not  attain,  on  the  whole,  so  success¬ 
fully  as  Kleist;  his  rigorous  structure  and  concen¬ 
tration,  in  contrast  to  the  amorphous  diffuseness 
of  Tieck.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Goethe  ever 
read  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg ;  yet  this  play 
should  have  appealed  very  strongly  to  his  artistic 
nature,  not  only  through  its  formal  perfection,  but 
also  because  of  its  essentially  un-tragic,  conciliatory 
tendency.  It  is  inexplicable,  without  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  unreasonable  bias,  that  Goethe  should  have 
made  such  a  mistake  as  to  regard  confusion  of 
feeling  as  Kleist’s  final  aim  in  Amphitryon ,91  or  that 
he  should  have  given  Kleist  no  encouragement  at 
a  time  when  he  fostered  in  Weimar  the  products 
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of  writers  far  inferior.  It  is  astounding  what  pains 
Goethe  took  to  understand  Zacharias  Werner’s 
turbid  nature  and  poetry,  whereas  he  repulsed 
impatiently  the  far  less  pathological  Kleist.  Toni , 
Theodor  Korner’s  puerile  imitation  of  Kleist’s 
Die  Verlobung  in  St.  Domingo ,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  read  by  Goethe  to  the  Court,  and  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  stage-decorations  by  his  own  august 
hand,  while  Kleist’s  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 

It  is  strange  that  Goethe  should  have  condemned 
in  Kleist’s  plays  a  disregard  of  dramaturgic  ex¬ 
igencies  which  was  not  only  more  or  less  axiomatic 
in  that  age,  but  was  illustrated  by  his  own  work 
and  most  egregiously  by  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  Alar- 
cos;  yet  the  latter  was  performed  in  the  Weimar 
Hoftheater  and  was  the  object  of  Goethe’s  affec¬ 
tionate  concern.  Goethe  had  violated,  and  was  yet 
to  violate,  the  doctrine  of  “hie  Rhodus,  hie  salta!” 
which  he  threw  into  Kleist’s  teeth,92  and  he  was  the 
last  to  constrain  dramatic  genius,  in  principle  or 
practice,  to  the  chance  capabilities  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  stage. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  Goethe  of  the 
“Sturm  und  Drang,”  the  author  of  Gotz  and  Wer- 
ther ,  had  very  much  in  common  with  Heinrich  von 
Kleist;  but  the  fact  is  often  ignored  that  there  was 
an  appreciable  residue  of  that  “problematical  na¬ 
ture”  in  the  author  not  only  o i  Faust  but  of  Tasso , 
that  there  is  an  active  element  of  Dionysian  tragedy 
even  under  the  serene  classicality  of  Iphigenie. 
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We  are  not  permitted  to  forget  that  the  pure  priest¬ 
ess  of  Diana,  no  less  than  her  brother,  is  of  the 
vicious  lineage  of  Tantalus.  The  whole  complex  of 
Orestes,  with  its  Titans  and  its  Furies,  its  passions 
and  its  revolting  crimes,  belongs  to  the  dark, 
tragic  side  of  Greek  antiquity. 

Bin  ich  bestimmt  zu  leben  und  zu  handeln, 

So  nehm’  ein  Gott  von  meiner  schweren  Stirn 
Den  Schwindel  weg,  der  auf  dem  schlupfrigen 
Mit  Mutterblut  besprengten  Pfade  fort 
Mich  zu  den  Toten  reisst.  Er  trockne  gnadig 
Die  Quelle,  die,  mir  aus  der  Mutter  Wunden 
Entgegensprudelnd,  ewig  mich  befleckt.  (749-755) 

One  can  imagine  Goethe  to  have  been  horrified  at 
such  lines,  with  all  their  implications,  had  he  found 
them  in  Penthesilea. 

And  there  is  yet  another,  quite  different,  Ro¬ 
mantic  note  in  Goethe’s  play:  that  of  longing. 
“Sehnsucht”  is  not  a  classical,  but  indubitably  a 
Romantic  feeling,  and  the  attitude  of  Goethe’s  hero¬ 
ine,  as  she  stands  on  the  Scythian  shore,  “das  Land 
der  Griechen  mit  der  Seele  suchend,”  is  expressive 
not  only  of  that  yearning  which  led  the  German 
Romanticists  into  distant  times  and  climes,  but  in 
particular  of  the  nostalgic  Hellenism  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  of  Holderlin.  The  element  of  long¬ 
ing,  however,  was  never  wholly  absent  from  Ger¬ 
man  Hellenism.  Very  like  Iphigenie’s  attitude  is 
that  of  Winckelmann,  as  he  looks  back,  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Altertums , 
upon  the  bygone  beauties  of  Greek  art,  “so  wie 
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eine  Liebste  an  dem  Ufer  des  Meeres  ihren  abfah- 
renden  Liebhaber,  ohne  Hoffnung  ihn  wieder  zu 
sehen,  mit  betriinten  Augen  verfolgt  und  selbst 
in  dem  entfernten  Segel  das  Bild  des  Geliebten  zu 
sehen  glaubt.”  93  The  German  character,  as  such, 
seems  to  be  especially  disposed  to  “Sehnsucht”; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  “Clas¬ 
sic”  and  “Romantic”  in  German  literature  can 
never  constitute  an  antithesis.  Strich  himself  has 
demonstrated  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Romance  races, 
even  German  Classicism  has  appeared  Romantic 
and  has  exerted  a  Romantic  influence  in  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.94 


VII 


K lei st  and  the  Romanticists 


HE  relations  of  the  German  Classicists  and 


JL  Romanticists  illustrate  in  a  number  of  re¬ 
spects  the  tragedy  of  the  relations  of  different 
generations  to  each  other.  Really  fundamental 
community  of  spiritual  antecedents  and  literary 
ideals  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  writers  of  the  time  because  of  differences  in 
age  and  outward  conditions  of  life.  The  genera¬ 
tion  to  which  Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  Friedrich 
Schlegel  belonged  were  the  children  of  a  more 
complex  epoch  than  that  of  Goethe’s  and  even 
Schiller’s  youth,  and,  naturally  enough,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  older  men  distraught,  nervous,  and 
restless.  Yet,  when  one  remembers  the  rich  intel¬ 
lectual  heritage  of  the  early  Romanticists,  it  is 
astonishing  that  they  have  so  little  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  “epigoni,”  that  they  are  so  progressive 
and  forward-looking  and  vigorous.  They  were 
the  heirs  of  Emotionalism  and  Rationalism,  of 
the  “Sturm  und  Drang”  and  the  works  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  and  Schiller’s  early  maturity;  they  shared 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  Rousseau  and  they  grew  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Fichte;  in  the  realm  of  politics  they  wit- 
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nessed  the  French  Revolution  and  the  rise  of 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  realm  of  science,  the  great 
expansive  discoveries  of  physicists,  chemists,  and 
astronomers. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  younger  generation 
should  have  a  more  complicated  “Lebensgefiihl” 
than  their  predecessors,  a  new  consciousness  of 
space,  of  infinity,  of  what  Friedrich  Schlegel 
called  “das  unendlich  voile  Chaos,”  by  which  he 
meant,  not  the  chaos  of  confusion,  but  a  pregnant 
cosmic  state;  not  a  condition  of  destruction,  but 
a  whirling  mass  about  to  produce  new  things. 
But  with  this  sense  of  a  richness  that  defies  limita¬ 
tion  and  formation,  these  men  had  also  the  desire 
to  organize  and  synthesize  their  vast  patrimony, 
to  reduce  it  to  controllable  concepts  and  forms. 
Here  one  may  see  the  origin  of  both  the  formless 
and  formal  tendencies  of  Romanticism,  its  dis¬ 
solution  and  its  cohesion,  its  mysticism  and  its 
rationalism.  These  two  tendencies,  toward  the 
opening  and  closing  of  form,  can  be  detected  also 
in  Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  his  works. 

This  whole  generation  betrays,  in  contrast  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  an  inner  inquietude  which 
expresses  itself  in  outward  changefulness  of  life, 
in  travel  and  disinclination  for  stationary  oc¬ 
cupations  and  offices.  They  were  tormented  by 
endless  dualisms  of  reason  and  feeling,  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  unconsciousness,  of  wealth  of  soul 
and  absence  of  public  activity.  They  felt  pain- 
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fully  the  incompatibility  of  their  poetic  mission 
and  their  practical  careers,  the  antithesis  between 
themselves  and  their  families;  this  is  as  true  of 
Kleist  and  Novalis  as  of  Wackenroder,  if  we  may 
take  his  account  of  Joseph  Berglinger1  as  autobio¬ 
graphical.  How  “kleinstadtisch,”  how  sedentary 
is  the  older  generation!  Goethe’s  trip  to  Italy  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  brief  excursion  from  home;  Wie- 
land  moved  little  and  Schiller  hardly  at  all.  How 
different  is  the  pattern  of  Kleist’s  life:  decisive 
changes,  epoch-making  movements  that  bear  him 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another- — Konigsberg, 
Strassburg,  St.  Omer,  Paris,  Prague,  Geneva, 
Pillau,  Lyons  are  the  stages  of  his  stormy  course. 

These  manifold  antinomies,  subdued  still  in 
Kleist  and  the  beginners  of  Romanticism,  break 
forth,  under  the  blows  of  public  distress,  in  the 
“Zerrissenheit”  and  “  Weltschmerz”  of  a  still 
later  generation.  The  same  struggle  for  inner 
peace  and  unity  which  Kleist  and  Holderlin  con¬ 
tinued  heroically  to  their  end,  Friedrich  Schlegel 
terminated  by  a  retreat  to  religious  quietism. 
Kleist  and  the  surviving  Romanticists  of  Jena 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  reefs  of  the  Napoleonic 
years.  Given  favorable  outward  conditions,  they 
might  well  have  achieved  their  purpose  and  ush¬ 
ered  in  a  new  era  of  German  poetry.  But  the  times 
had  no  need  for  their  purely  literary  preoccupa¬ 
tions  nor  patience  with  them;  their  work  was  cut 
short  and  they  were  drafted  into  the  national 
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cause.  Kleist  wrote  patriotic  tracts  and  Schlegel 
spent  his  time  as  secretary  in  the  Austrian  head¬ 
quarters.  When  one  has  fully  understood  the 
poetic  ideals  cherished  by  Kleist  and  the  early 
Romanticists,  one  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
represent  the  turning  away  of  these  men  to  pa¬ 
triotic  duties  as  an  unmixed  blessing,  or  as  the 
culmination  of  their  careers.  The  poet  who  at¬ 
tempted  Robert  Guiskard  had  probably  more  value 
for  his  country  and  the  world  than  the  writer  of 
the  lurid  and  greatly  overestimated  Hermanns- 
schlacht;  the  most  significant  element  in  Kohlhaas 
and  Homburg  is  not  that  patriotic  “Tendenz” 
which  they  share  with  the  writings  of  Theodor 
Korner  and  Joseph  von  Collin;  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  before  and  after  1806 
illustrate  with  pathetic  force  the  fact  that  the 
worth  of  a  life  is  qualitative  and  not  quantitative. 

The  early  Romanticists,  like  Heinrich  von 
Kleist,  are  supposed  to  have  been  secluded  from 
life,  but  in  truth  they  were,  as  Kleist  testified  of 
himself,  most  intimately  connected  with  it.  They 
had  deep-rooted  ideals  of  public  service,  and  they 
longed,  like  Holderlin,  to  give  themselves  to  the 
common  life;  but  not  in  the  manner  which  the 
need  of  the  moment  dictated.  The  Romanticists 
were  extremely  sociable  natures,  and  that  quality 
has  often  been  regarded  as  differentiating  them 
from  Kleist.  But  those  who  make  out  Kleist  as 
“ein  grosser  Einsamer”  are  unjust  not  only  to  the 
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potentialities  but  to  the  facts  of  his  life.  He  had 
an  unusual  social  endowment,  though  fate  often 
denied  him  the  exercise  of  it.  He  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  a  sympathetic  circle  when  he  found  one,  as 
he  did  in  Bern  and  Dresden;  his  life  was  marked 
by  friendships  of  unusual  depth  and  permanence, 
and  he  suffered  acutely  under  the  isolation  of  the 
last  months  of  his  life.  He  too,  like  the  “symphi- 
losophers”  and  “sympoets”  of  Jena,  felt  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  of  having  a  human  face 
before  him; 2  he,  too,  like  Novalis  and  the  Schle- 
gels,  needed  conversation  and  contradiction  to  be 
productive;3  and  his  extraordinary  essay,  Uber 
die  allmahliche  Verfertigung  der  Gedanken  beirn 
Reden ,  is  proof  that  he,  too,  knew  the  magic  of 
creative  speech.  The  ideas  developed  in  this  essay 
are  strikingly  similar  not  only  to  certain  of  No¬ 
vaks’  fragments,  but  to  one  of  his  Monologe ,  which 
considers  the  same  mysterious  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  expression:  “Jede  Rede,” says 
Novalis,  “setzt  die  Gedanken  erst  in  Bewegung 
und  ist  so  eingerichtet,  dass  man  die  Gedanken- 
finger  in  der  leichtesten  Ordnung  auf  bestimmte 
Stellen  setzt.”  4  “Wenn  einer  bloss  spricht,  um 
zu  sprechen,  so  spricht  er  gerade  die  herrlichsten, 
originellsten  Wahrheiten  aus.  Will  er  aber  von 
etwas  Bestimmtem  sprechen,  so  lasst  ihn  die  lau- 
nige  Sprache  das  lacherlichste  und  verkehrteste 
Zeug  sagen.”  5 
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It  was  Kleist’s  ironical  destiny  to  come  into 
touch,  not  with  those  original  Romanticists  with 
whom  he  had  most  in  common  personally  and 
poetically,  but  with  the  lesser  and  later  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  movement.  Dresden,  one  of  the 
earliest  meeting-grounds  of  Romanticism,  was  the 
scene  of  important  turning-points  in  Kleist’s  life, 
and  of  his  chief  literary  association  with  the  Ro¬ 
manticists.  But  the  Romanticism  he  found  here 
was  a  diluted  and  popularized  Romanticism,  rep¬ 
resented  chiefly  by  Adam  Muller,  a  man  of  un¬ 
certain  literary  character.  Not  Novalis,  who  was 
long  since  dead;  not  Friedrich  Schlegel,  who  had 
just  completed  his  transition  to  Catholicism  and 
reaction;  not  Schelling,  who  had  ceased  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  Romanticism;  but  men  like  Muller, 
G.  H.  Schubert,  and  F.  G.  Wetzel  transmitted 
Romantic  doctrine  to  Kleist.  By  Schubert,  the 
pupil  of  Schelling,  and  not  by  Schelling  himself, 
Kleist  was  introduced  to  the  Romantic  philosophy 
of  nature.6  To  Schubert’s  lectures,  Ansichten  von 
der  Nachtseite  der  Naturwissenschaft ,  Kleist  listen¬ 
ed  with  eagerness;  Schubert’s  influence  on  Kleist’s 
works,  especially  the  depiction  of  somnambulism 
in  Das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn ,  is  indubitable  and 
considerable; 7  and  thus  indirectly,  through  the 
mediation  of  a  late-Romantic  half-scientist,  Kleist 
had  what  should  have  been  an  exhilarating  con¬ 
tact  with  Romantic  philosophy  and  with  the 
great  scientific  exploits  of  his  time. 
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Adam  Muller,  whom  Dorothea  Schlegel  called 
a  gleaner  in  the  footsteps  of  the  leaders  of  Ro¬ 
manticism8  and  in  whom  her  husband  saw  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  charlatan,9  seems  to  have  been  a 
clever  dilettante,  quick-witted  but  shallow,  of  the 
type  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  but  with  more  than 
Zschokke’s  ability.  A  rather  pretentious  amateur 
philosopher,  a  voluble  lecturer  to  Dresden  parlors 
on  multifarious  subjects,  an  adroit  purveyor  of 
the  timely  ideas  of  others,  he  drew  from  many 
sources  a  stream  of  oratory  by  no  means  clear. 
That  Kleist  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  him  and 
his  writings,  as  he  did  later  of  Fouque’s,10  is  a 
finer  tribute  to  Kleist’s  loyal  friendship  than  to 
his  critical  judgment.  How  much  influence  Mul¬ 
ler  may  have  exercised  on  Kleist  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.  To  one  of  Schiller’s  circle,  Dora  Stock, 
Muller  appeared  as  Kleist’s  evil  genius,  as  he 
certainly  was  at  the  time  of  the  Berliner  Abend- 
bl'dtter.  It  may  be  that  the  proselytizing  bent  of 
the  recent  convert  affected  Kleist’s  religious 
thought  in  the  surroundings  where,  six  years  ear¬ 
lier,  he  had  his  first  emotional  and  artistic  experi¬ 
ence  with  Catholicism.11  It  may  have  been  the 
conservative  patriot  and  incipient  reactionary, 
the  hater  of  Napoleon,  who  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  awakening  Kleist’s  national  feeling. 
Kleist’s  opinion  of  the  Romanticists  and  their 
work  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  frequent 
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laudatory  remarks  on  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and 
Schelling  in  the  lectures  which  his  co-editor  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  Phobus. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  contribution  of 
Muller,  it  is  certain  that  Kleist  begins  to  exhibit, 
during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  certain  tendencies 
typical  of  Romanticism,  especially  of  later  Ro¬ 
manticism.  He  turns  from  aesthetic  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism,  in  the  service  of  which  Phobus  was  launched, 
to  national  patriotism.  Heretofore  none  of  his 
works  had  dealt  with  native  subjects — for  the  Ger¬ 
man  cloak  of  Die  Familie  Schrojfenstein  is  superfi¬ 
cial  and  an  after-thought;  henceforth, in  Kathchen , 
Kohlhaas ,  Hermanns  schlacht,  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Homburg ,  he  takes  his  themes  from  his  country’s 
past.  He  acquires,  principally  through  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Schubert,  an  interest  in  the  supernatural 
and  occult,  which  constitute  henceforth  a  constant 
element  in  his  works,  and  which  were  carried  to 
such  inordinate  lengths  by  the  later  Romanticists. 
Kathchen  shows  in  full  the  effect  of  Dresden 
Romanticism  on  Kleist:  in  its  restoration  of  a 
miraculous  Middle  Age,  in  its  poetic  adaptation 
of  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  in  its  sweetness 
and  sentimentality,  it  displays  all  too  clearly  cer¬ 
tain  typical  qualities  of  that  Romanticism  of  which 
Tieck  and  his  later  associates  were  the  most  prolific 
exponents.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  influence 
of  Dresden  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  part 
of  Michael  Kohlhaas:  the  patriotic  bias  and  the 
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intrusion  of  the  supernatural  impair  its  artistic 
form  and  do  not  add  to  its  poetic  significance. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Romanticists  of 
Heidelberg,  in  their  Zeitung  fur  Einsiedler  and 
Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn ,  were  voicing  a  kindred 
enthusiasm  for  the  German  past.  The  cultivation 
of  the  medieval,  though  it  is  found  already  in 
Wackenroder  and  Novalis,  is,  in  its  characteristic 
development,  a  property  of  later  Romanticism. 
The  early  Romanticists  were  hopeful  of  the  future 
and  believed,  like  Kleist,  that  paradise  is  to  be 
regained  by  going  forward;  only  a  later  and 
thwarted  Romanticism  sought  salvation  in  a 
misty  medieval  paradise  which  Tieck,  more  than 
any  other,  had  fabricated. 

The  Romantic  cult  of  the  native  past  merges 
imperceptibly  into  Romantic  patriotism.  Here, 
too,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  chrono¬ 
logical  line  between  early  and  late  Romanticism. 
But  it  is  not  without  significance  that  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  removal  to  Paris  in  1802,  which  ter¬ 
minated  the  youthful  period  of  his  career,  also 
produced,  in  the  poems  Am  Rhein  and  Bei  der 
Wartburg ,  the  first  symptoms  of  his  nascent  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  early  Romanticists  shared  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Napoleon  the  objective,  artistic  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Goethe  to  Eckermann  on  March  11, 
1828;  they  were  engrossed  in  cultural  problems 
of  great  moment,  and  the  peace  and  order  which 
Napoleon’s  supremacy  brought  did  not  seem  to 
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them  immediately  objectionable.  Phobus ,  “ein 
Journal  fur  die  Kunst,”  was  announced  and 
maintained  as  “a  literary  project  in  every  sense 
indifferent  to  politics”;12  and  the  editor  of  the 
equally  unpolitical  Athenaum  wrote:  “Nicht  in 
die  politische  Welt  verschleudere  du  Glauben  und 
Liebe,  aber  in  der  gottlichen  Welt  der  Wissen- 
schaft  und  der  Kunst  opfre  dein  Innerstes  in  den 
heiligen  Feuerstrom  ewiger  Bildung.”  13  Wacken- 
roder  confesses  to  Tieck:  “Auch  ich  bin  einmal 
so  eingerichtet,  dass  die  idealische  Kunstschon- 
heit  der  Lieblingsgegenstand  meines  Geistes  ist; 
ich  kann  mich  unmoglich  von  lebhaftem  Interesse 
hingerissen  fuhlen,  wenn  ich  in  den  Zeitungen  lese, 
dass  die  Preussen  itzt  diesen,  die  Franzosen  itzt 
jenen  Ort  eingenommen  haben,  und  was  derglei- 
chen  Partikularia  mehr  sind.”14  Between  these 
utterances  and  those  of  Kleist’s  Katechismus  der 
Deutschen  runs  the  line  that  divides  the  18th  from 
the  19th  century.  Kleist’s  career,  which  com¬ 
presses  into  one  brief  decade  the  literary  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  age  from  “Sturm  und  Drang” 
to  “Spatromantik,”  epitomizes  also  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  his  whole  generation  from  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  to  patriotism.15 

A  common  patriotic  interest,  not  a  literary  one, 
was  the  principal  bond  of  actual  union  between 
Kleist  and  the  Romanticists.  The  only  letter,  so 
far  as  we  know,  which  he  ever  wrote  to  an  es¬ 
sential  Romanticist,  is  dated  1809  and  addressed 
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to  the  Austrian  Hof-  und  Staatssekretar  von 
Schlegel  in  the  matter  of  the  Germania.  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel,  like  Kleist,  took  a  literary  part  in 
the  struggle  against  Napoleon;  he  was  attached 
to  the  headquarters  of  Archduke  Charles,  whom 
Kleist  celebrated  in  song;  he  was  near,  like  Kleist, 
to  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  1809,  and  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  they  met  on  this  occasion. 
With  him  Kleist  could  assume  a  community  of 
interests;16  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poet 
Kleist  had,  then  or  earlier,  any  connection  with 
the  leader  of  early  Romanticism.  Only  once  more 
is  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  name  mentioned  in  Kleist’s 
writings:  as  that  of  a  contributor  to  a  patriotic 
periodical,  the  Vaterlandisch.es  Museum ,  which  the 
editor  of  the  Abendblatter  recommends  warmly  to 
his  readers.17 

This  patriotic  interest  also  links  Kleist  with  the 
later  Romanticists  of  Berlin.  The  disguised  pa¬ 
triotism  of  Fichte’s  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation 
is  found  also  in  Kleist’s  Gebet  des  Zoroaster  and 
Die  Hermanns schlacht,  and  to  the  latter,  Arnim’s 
play  Die  Vertreibung  der  Spanier  aus  Wesel  shows 
striking  similarities  both  in  intent  and  method. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  during  his  last  two  years 
in  Berlin,  Kleist  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  political  and  cultural  views  of  his  Romantic 
friends.  He  felt  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Prussian 
rulers,  especially  Queen  Louise.  He  was  united 
with  them  in  the  “Christlich-deutsche  Tischgesell- 
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schaft,”  a  conservative,  patriotic  society  of  which 
his  Berliner  Abendblatter  was  more  or  less  the 
official  organ.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  Adam  Mul¬ 
ler  as  a  spokesman  of  the  Prussian  agrarian  party 
in  its  opposition  to  governmental  reforms  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  suppression 
of  Kleist’s  paper.  We  know  that  Kleist  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Arnim  and  Brentano,  who  were  his 
near  neighbors  in  the  Mauerstrasse  and  often 
joined  him  at  table;  and  that  he  associated  with 
Rahel  and  her  later  husband,  Varnhagen. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  evinced  a  strong  desire 
for  closer  association  with  Arnim  and  Fouque, 
both  of  whom  he  had  previously  neglected;  18 
these  effusions  of  friendliness,  however,  are  moti¬ 
vated  in  great  part  by  the  desolate  loneliness  of 
that  last  summer.  There  is  evidence  that  Kleist 
drew  nearer  also  to  the  religious  and  musical  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Berlin  Romanticists.  Moreover,  he 
announced  to  his  publisher  in  July,  1811,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  two-volume 
novel.19  Whether  his  statement  that  the  work 
was  well  advanced  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or 
whether,  with  his  usual  anticipatory  optimism 
in  business  matters,  he  speaks  of  hopes  as  real¬ 
ities,  at  any  rate  the  very  project  of  a  novel  in 
two  volumes  indicates  a  departure  in  Kleist’s  lit¬ 
erary  career  that  would  have  brought  him  much 
nearer  to  Romantic  practice.  If  we  may  trust 
Pfuel’s  statement,  Kleist  considered  it  humiliating 
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to  have  to  descend  from  drama  to  narrative.  For 
the  undramatic  Romanticists,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  novel  is  a  favorite  form.  Hitherto  Kleist  had 
differed  from  them  in  writing,  not  copious  novels 
after  the  model  of  Goethe’s  Meister ,  but  com¬ 
pressed  “Novellen”  in  which  he  applied  an  essen¬ 
tially  dramatic  technique.  Even  Kohlhaas ,  with  its 
one  hundred  octavo  pages,  is  only  a  rather  long 
“Novelle,”  and  would  have  been  still  briefer  but 
for  the  influence  of  Dresden  Romanticism. 

In  view  of  all  these  symptoms  of  Kleist’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  later  Romanticists  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  one  may  well  ask:  Would  Kleist,  had  he  lived, 
have  undergone  the  change  visible  in  the  writ¬ 
ers  who,  like  him,  were  born  in  the  seventies  of 
the  eighteenth  century?  Would  Kleist  have  gone 
farther  toward  the  Romanticism  of  Tieck,  Bren- 
tano,  and  Hoffmann,  with  whom,  after  all,  he  had 
important  traits  in  common?  Or  would  his  pre¬ 
eminently  dramatic  genius  have  prevented  such  a 
development?  Even  if  he  had  wanted  to,  Kleist 
could  not  have  written  such  plays  and  novels  as 
Tieck’s.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  he  would 
have  taken  up  again  the  great  stylistic  problem  of 
early  Romanticism,  the  problem  of  Guiskard,  which 
he  had  resumed  i nHomburg,  and  on  which  he  hoped 
to  get  new  light  from  the  study  of  music.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Kleist  ever  gave  up  the 
ideal  of  Guiskard ,  the  new  dramatic  style,  of  which 
the  trail  is  so  strangely  lost  between  the  first  and 
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second  volumes  of  Meyer-Benfey’s  extensive 
treatise.20  Whatever  attempts  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  devise  a  consistent  pattern  to 
fit  the  frame  of  Kleist’s  life,  it  remains  clear  that 
this  life  and  its  poetic  work  were  interrupted  and 
left  incomplete.  So  surely  as  Kleist  would  have 
continued  his  striving  for  the  great  synthetic 
style  of  poetry,  so  surely  he  would  have  continued 
to  be,  in  poetic  character,  an  early  Romanticist. 

Arnim,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  later  Roman¬ 
ticism,  felt  called  upon  in  1812  to  defend  the  dead 
Kleist  against  the  charge  of  adherence  to  this 
“neuere  Schule.”  21  His  statement  shows  that 
the  Romanticists  of  Berlin  did  not  recognize 
Kleist  officially  as  one  of  theirs,  that,  for  all  their 
agreement  with  the  editor  of  the  Abendblatter  on 
questions  of  public  life,  they  did  not  admit  any 
literary  alliance  with  him.  What  Arnim,  the  late- 
Romantic  novelist  and  publicist,  does  not  say, 
and  indeed  was  hardly  qualified  to  discern,  was 
that  Kleist,  though  never  formally  a  member  of 
any  school,  had  embodied  dramatically  certain 
intrinsic  ideals  of  the  early  Romanticists;  that, 
though  outwardly  separated  from  these  men  in 
time  and  in  the  consciousness  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  Kleist  seemed  destined  to  achieve  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  letters  a  step  which  they  regarded 
as  an  historical  necessity  of  the  age.  Kleist  was 
saved  by  fate,  as  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  not,  from 
the  danger  of  growing  old;  his  literary  counten- 
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ance,  like  that  of  Holderlin,  Novalis,  and  Jena 
Romanticism,  remained  youthful.  The  Roman¬ 
ticism  which  Arnim  typified  was  old  and  really 
epigonous;  its  function  was  to  conserve  the  past, 
and  to  apply  in  pleasing  literary  production  the 
less  momentous  theories  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement. 

The  statements  which  Arnim  and  Brentano 
made  concerning  Kleist  before  and  after  his  death 
show  how  superficial  was  their  knowledge  of  him 
and  his  works.22  There  is  no  record  of  connection 
between  the  editors  of  Des  Knaben  W underhorn 
and  the  contemporary  Phobus,  nor  of  any  but 
journalistic  relations  between  the  editor  and  the 
contributors  of  the  Berliner  Abendblatter.  It  is 
significant  that  both  Arnim  and  Brentano,  whose 
actual  reading  of  Kleist’s  works  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  fragments  published  in  Pho¬ 
bus ,  were  painfully  surprised  at  Kleist’s  slow  and 
laborious  mode  of  writing.  Kleist’s  editorial  blue 
pencil  cut  down  mercilessly  the  facile  prolixity  of 
his  late-Romantic  contributors.  One  needs  only 
to  compare  an  original  essay  by  Brentano  with 
Kleist’s  abridged  version,23  in  which  five  or  six 
pages  are  reduced  to  one,  or  Fouque’s  Die  Heilung 
with  Kleist’s,  in  which  two  pages  represent  an 
original  twenty-eight,24  to  realize  the  difference 
between  Kleist’s  precision  of  form  and  the  dif¬ 
fuseness  of  these  writers. 
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Friedrich  Schlegel  spoke  of  “Brentanismus” 
as  a  children’s  disease,25  and  was  pleased  to  find  a 
young  writer  unafflicted  with  it.  Brentano  was 
really  a  dilettante,  and  his  life  and  works,  of  which 
the  one  as  rarely  showed  the  effect  of  discipline  as 
the  other  attained  clarity,  are  of  the  kind  that 
have  brought  the  words  “Romantic”  and  “tem¬ 
peramental”  into  disrepute.  Kleist’s  manly  rigor 
could  have  found  as  little  attraction  in  Brentano’s 
passive  waywardness  as  in  Tieck’s  volatile  fancy, 
which  too  often  lacked  the  structural  robustness 
of  imagination.  Schiller  accused  Tieck  of  gar¬ 
rulousness,  and  the  vague  formlessness  of  many 
of  his  works  was  an  all  too  easy  model  for  younger 
writers.  We  are  indebted  to  Tieck  for  the  zeal, 
if  not  speed,  with  which  he  published  Kleist’s 
posthumous  works,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  appreciated  Kleist,  living  or  dead:  he  classified 
him,  according  to  a  purely  perfunctory  definition 
of  “genius,”  together  with  Tasso,  Rousseau,  Lenz, 
Otway,  Marlowe,  Nathaniel  Lee,  “and  the  like,” 
as  a  shipwrecked  writer  whose  talent  had  under¬ 
mined  his  character.26  Fouque  naively  relates  in 
his  Lebensgeschichte 27  that  Kleist,  when  he  met  him 
in  Dresden,  chose  to  speak  only  of  military  mat¬ 
ters;  not,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  reason  given  by 
Fouque,  namely,  that  he  belonged  to  the  “Schle- 
gelian”  school  and  Kleist  to  the  “  Wielandian,” 
but  because  the  poet  of  Guiskard  had  so  little  to 
say  to  him  of  his  all-engrossing  ideals. 
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But  though  Kleist’s  personal  fate  granted  him 
contact  only  with  the  later  and  lesser  Romanti¬ 
cists,  his  place  in  German  literary  history  is  rather 
with  that  earliest  group  which  promulgated  the 
theories  and  voiced  the  ideals  of  the  movement, 
however  much  it  lacked  the  productive  power 
to  illustrate  them  worthily  in  practice.  These 
theories  and  ideals  were  an  organic  and  histori¬ 
cally  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  period  in  which 
Romanticism  follows  Classicism;  they  were  the 
contribution  of  Kleist’s  generation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  literature.  Kleist  resembled  the 
early  Romanticists  in  cherishing  these  ideals;  he 
differed  from  the  early  Romanticists  chiefly  in 
having  the  poetic  genius  to  realize  them,  at  least 
approximately,  in  practice.  Like  them,  he  com¬ 
bined  rational  and  irrational  constituents  in  his 
personal  and  poetic  character;  like  them,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  form  and  discipline  in  art;  like  them,  he 
considered  himself  not  the  opponent  but  the  per- 
fecter  of  Classicism,  intent  on  conserving  its 
achievements  and  yet  going  beyond  it.  He  aimed 
at  a  new  form  of  art  which  was  to  be  a  synthesis 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  giving  strict  classical 
form  to  a  rich  content  of  the  modern  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic.  Not  Tieck  but  Kleist  may  claim  to 
be  the  representative  poet  and  dramatist  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  in  its  most  important  phase. 

Kleist’s  claim  was  not,  to  be  sure,  recognized 
by  his  contemporaries,  even  the  nearest.  In  all 
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the  letters  which  Friedrich  Schlegel  wrote  to  his 
brother  between  1791  and  1828,  Kleist’s  name  is 
not  mentioned  once,  nor  is  he  spoken  of  in  the  two 
ample  volumes  of  correspondence  which  Georg 
Waitz  and  Erich  Schmidt  have  collected  under 
the  title  Caroline.  Briefe  aus  der  Fruhromantik. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  no  Romanticist 
occurs  in  Kleist’s  letters  until  the  close  of  1807. 
Neither  in  the  first  (1808)  nor  in  the  second  (1817) 
edition  of  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  dramatische  Kunst 
und  Literatur  does  A.  W.  Schlegel  take  the  slight¬ 
est  cognizance  of  the  poet  who  most  nearly  ful¬ 
filled  the  Romantic  conception  of  the  drama.  In 
a  notebook  written  during  the  winter  following 
Kleist’s  death28  Friedrich  Schlegel  lists  a  dozen  or 
more  members  of  his  own,  Romantic  generation, 
beginning  with  Schiller  and  including  writers 
with  whom  Kleist  had  been  in  touch,  like  Fouque, 
Adam  Muller,  and  G.  H.  Schubert  —  but  Kleist 
is  not  in  the  list.  The  great  reviews  of  the  time  in 
Jena,  Halle,  Leipzig,  and  elsewhere  passed  Kleist’s 
work  by  unnoticed;  no  established  authority 
said  a  good  word  in  his  behalf.29 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  today  how  insignificant 
Kleist  appeared  to  his  contemporaries.  No  school 
or  faction  claimed  him,  because  he  did  not  seem 
worth  claiming.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  x^dam 
Muller  never  so  much  as  mentions  Kleist’s  name 
in  the  course  of  his  heterogeneous  lectures.  If 
Muller  had  read  only  those  samples  of  Kleist’s 
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drama  which  appeared  side  by  side  with  his  own 
contributions  in  Phobus ,  one  should  expect  to  see 
the  result  in  his  critical  writings,  which  contain 
frequent  commendation  of  the  Schlegels,  Novalis, 
and  Schelling.  In  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  literature  of  the  time,  “der  arme 
Kauz  aus  Brandenburg”  disappeared  before  the 
dazzling  figure  of  Muller,  who  could  boast  of 
praise  from  the  Schlegels  and  even  from  Goethe.30 
In  one  of  his  uncritical  medleys  of  names,  the 
lecturer  on  dramatic  art  makes  not  only  Goethe 
and  Schiller  but  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels  appear 
as  innovators  in  the  German  drama,  and  passes  in 
silence  over  the  only  genuine  innovator  among 
the  contemporary  dramatists.31  When  Kleist’s 
fellow-worker  failed  to  recognize  his  importance, 
it  is  not  so  startling  that  a  more  distant  contem¬ 
porary,  Jakob  Grimm,  should  have  considered  the 
writer  of  Halle  und  Jerusalem  a  dramatist  superior 
to  the  author  of  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn .32 

In  the  perspective  of  more  than  a  century 
later,  we  are  able  to  descry  relations  strangely 
invisible  to  the  persons  most  concerned.  We  can 
see  what  tragical  chance  governed  the  literary 
associations  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  He  did  not 
meet  with  the  great  men  of  his  age  and  his  spir¬ 
itual  kinsmen.  When  his  first  drama  is  born,  in 
Paris,  he  has  no  comrade  save  the  loyal  but  un- 
poetic  Ulrike.  When  he  appears  as  a  poet,  it  is  in 
the  circle  of  shallow  litterateurs  like  Zschokke, 
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Ludwig  Wieland,  and  Heinrich  Gessner.  The 
elder  Wieland’s  friendship,  which  was  valuable 
for  him  personally  rather  than  poetically,  may 
have  helped  to  make  him  unwelcome  to  the  Ro¬ 
manticists.  His  periods  of  greatest  poetic  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  enveloped  by  the  atmosphere  of 
Prussian  officialdom  in  Konigsberg  and  of  faded 
Romanticism  in  Dresden;  and  his  last  poetic 
years,  culminating  in  his  finest  drama,  find  him 
with  no  more  congenial  employment  than  the 
editing  of  a  newspaper  baited  by  the  censorship, 
and  with  no  closer  literary  kin  than  Adam  Mul¬ 
ler,  Arnim,  and  Fouque.  The  dramatist  who  saw 
not  one  of  his  plays  on  the  stage,  the  patriot  whose 
ardent  pamphlets  were  published  a  half-century 
after  his  death,  missed,  for  reasons  chronological 
or  accidental,  connections  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
the  Schlegels,  and  Novalis,  and  drew  near  only  to 
the  lesser  lights  of  his  time. 

It  seems  strange  and  tragic,  from  our  point  of 
view,  that  Holderlin  and  Novalis,  so  alike  in 
spirit,  took  no  notice  of  each  other;  that  Novalis 
and  Wackenroder,  or  Kleist  and  Beethoven 
should  not  have  found  each  other  out.  A  slight 
shifting  of  strata  seems  to  make  kindred  contem¬ 
poraries  unrecognizable  to  each  other.  Why  did 
not  the  Romanticists  perceive  their  affinity  to 
Herder  and  Klopstock?  Herder  was  a  premature 
Romanticist  just  as  truly  as  Schiller  was  a  belated 
“Sturmer  und  Dranger.” 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Kleist  should  not  have 
been  familiar  with  early  Romantic  doctrine;  he 
never  evinced  much  interest  in  theoretical  writings 
on  his  art;  and  when  he  came  to  Dresden  in  1807, 
that  phase  of  Romanticism  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  had  his  closest  contact  with  Romanti¬ 
cism  through  the  agency  of  Muller,  at  a  time 
when  Wackenroder  and  Novalis  were  long  since 
dead.  Robert  Guiskard  was  published  in  the  May 
number  of  Phobus ,  a  few  weeks  after  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  conversion  in  Koln.  The  author  of 
Guiskard  was  wrestling  with  the  great  stylistic 
ideal  envisaged  but  not  realized  by  the  early  Ro¬ 
manticists,  at  a  time  when  they  had  abandoned 
it;  Prim  Friedrich  von  Hamburg,  in  which  this 
ideal  first  took  shape  in  a  perfected  drama,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1821,  when  no  one  was  any  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  or  in  the  poet  who  had 
moldered  for  a  decade  in  his  forgotten  grave  by 
the  Wannsee. 

Who,  indeed,  could  have  expected  Friedrich 
Schlegel  in  1821  to  greet  in  Kleist’s  play  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  his  own  youthful  vision?  When  his 
prophetic  lips  were  uttering  the  ideals  of  Roman¬ 
ticism  for  the  future  of  German  literature,  when 
a  rich  and  momentous  literary  life  was  teeming  in 
Weimar,  Jena,  and  Berlin,  Kleist  was  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Potsdam  garrison  or  a 
secluded  student  of  sciences  at  a  sleepy  provincial 
university;  his  boldest  ambition  at  that  time  was 
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to  become,  not  a  poet,  but  a  second  Professor 
Wiinsch.  Kleist  was  in  Berlin  during  1800  and 
1801,  but  his  interests  were  in  technical  studies 
and  philosophy;  he  saw  nothing,  apparently,  of 
the  Romanticists;  even  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Jewish  salons  se&ms  to  have  been  prompted  by 
scientific  inquiry.33  He  saw  Paris,  in  1801,  still 
with  the  eye  of  Rousseau,  and  seems  not  to  have 
observed  Napoleon;  he  did  not  feel  the  effects  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy  until  twenty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason , 
the  first  shock  of  which  had  passed  by  others  of 
his  generation  at  a  younger  and  less  vulnerable 
age.  The  unguided  “Autodidakt”  who  took 
Kant,  or  a  part  of  Kant,  with  such  passionate 
literalness  in  1801,  was  behind  the  times  in  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy.  Overwhelmed  by  the  results  of 
an  unsystematic  and  partial  study,  he  did  not  go 
on,  with  his  age,  to  Fichte,  where  he  would  have 
found  comfort,  but  sank  into  solitary  despair. 
Kleist  was  at  the  height  of  his  rationalistic  period 
during  the  years  when  the  Athenaum  was  reducing 
the  last  degenerate  stages  of  Rationalism  to  the 
ridiculous;  the  editor  of  Phobus  was  still  immersed 
in  aesthetic  cosmopolitanism  five  years  after 
Friedrich  Schlegel  in  Europa  had  turned  to  patri¬ 
otic  interests;  and  how  strange  that  Kleist,  hav¬ 
ing  awakened  to  patriotism,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Fichte!  Again  and  again  Kleist  appears 
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belated  and  misplaced  in  the  development  of  his 
age,  and  that  vast  fortuitousness  of  life  which  he 
summed  up  in  the  charitable  phrase,  “die  gebrech- 
liche  Einrichtung  der  Welt,”  is  nowhere  more 
tragically  illustrated  than  in  his  own  career. 


VIII 


Three  Early  Romanticists 

Holderlin 

KLEIST’S  coherence  with  his  times  and  his  mis¬ 
placement  in  them  can  be  elucidated  by  com¬ 
parison  with  three  great  early  Romanticists  whose 
literary  careers  ended  almost  before  his  began: 
for  Novalis’  life  and  Holderlin’s  sanity  came  to 
an  end  at  about  the  time  when  Friedrich  Schlegel 
relinquished  the  poetic  ideals  of  his  youth. 

Holderlin  shares  with  Kleist  a  position  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Classicists  and  the  later 
Romanticists;  these  two  men  cannot  be  called 
either  “Classic”  or  “Romantic”  according  to  the 
conventional  connotations  of  these  terms.  Nei¬ 
ther  Holderlin  nor  Kleist,  though  each  had  rela¬ 
tions  with  individual  Classicists  and  Romanti¬ 
cists,  identified  himself  expressly  with  any  literary 
group,  or  defined  his  position  through  program¬ 
matic  confessions  of  faith.  Neither  received  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  until  a  century  after  his  death; 
neither  was  claimed,  during  his  lifetime,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  “school.”  Their  literary  lives  ended 
in  their  early  thirties,  and  have,  like  early  Ro¬ 
manticism,  the  character  of  youth  and  incomplete 
attainment.  They  were  of  musical  nature,  and 
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engaged  practically  in  that  art.  Musical  elements 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  works  of  both: 
not  a  pretty,  external  melodiousness  such  as  Tieck 
cultivated,  but  a  passionate  inner  rhythm  akin 
to  that  of  their  great  contemporary,  Beethoven, 
whom  they  resemble  also  in  their  high-strung, 
demonic  nature  and  in  the  tragic  heroism  of  their 
lives  and  art. 

Holderlin  was  as  intensely  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  ancient  classicism  as  were  the  young  Schlegels 
or  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  was  a  profound  stu¬ 
dent  of  Greek  poetry  and  an  ardent  lover  of  Greek 
humanity.  His  chief  work,  Hyperion ,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  pouring  forth  of  the  German  “Sehnsucht 
nach  den  Griechen”;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  elegy  on  Hellenism  in  all  German  literature. 
Holderlin  struggled,  like  all  the  great  writers  of 
his  time,  with  the  problem  of  uniting  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  the  objective  and  the  subjective. 
He  believed  his  age  to  be  vacillating  between  the 
two  extremes  of  formlessness  and  blind  subjection 
to  antique  forms.1  Though  himself  a  classicist  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  derivation  of  poetic  principles  exclusively 
from  the  Greeks.2  Like  his  later  fellow-country¬ 
man,  Morike,  he  aimed,  in  lyric  and  epic  works, 
at  that  conciliation  of  restrained  classic  form  and 
modern,  individual  feeling  which  early  Romantic 
theory  demanded  and  which  Heinrich  von  Kleist’s 
drama  virtually  achieved.  Holderlin’s  poems 
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represent  the  renewal  of  the  Greek  lyric  which 
A.  W.  Schlegel  had  in  mind,  and  one  should  have 
expected  Schlegel  to  hail  him  with  enthusiasm, 
instead  of  being  drawn  to  the  far  less  congenial 
Tieck.3 

Holderlin  had  Goethe’s  classical  delight  in  the 
day,  in  beautiful  reality  and  the  eye  that  beholds 
it;  he  had  also,  like  Kleist  and  Novalis,  a  love  of 
night  and  infinity,  a  constant  longing  for  bound¬ 
less  space.4  He  shared  with  Kleist  and  his  com¬ 
plex  generation  the  consciousness  of  inner  dis¬ 
harmony  and  the  longing  for  unity  of  life.  Even 
as  a  youth,  he  sang  hymns  to  “Peace”  and  “Quiet.” 
He  wrote  to  his  sister:  “Ich  habe  in  mir  ein 
so  tiefes,  dringendes  Bediirfnis  nach  Ruhe  und 
Stille,” 5  just  as  Kleist  wrote  to  Wilhelmine:  “  Ach, 
ich  sehne  mich  unaussprechlich  nach  Ruhe.”  6 
Like  Kleist  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Holderlin 
looked  with  adoration  and  longing  upon  those 
blessed  beings  who  possessed  that  equanimity  and 
calm  which  he  so  passionately  sought.  He,  also, 
found  this  ideal  personified  in  a  woman,  in  Dio- 
tima,  “sie,  die  um  und  um  so  innig  Eines  ist,  Ein 
gottlich  ungeteiltes  Leben.”  7  Like  Kleist’s  Kath- 
chen,  she  is  perfectly  at  peace  with  herself  and 
the  world,  and  naively  unconscious  of  her  own 
perfection.8  Her  presence  pacifies  the  poet’s  agi¬ 
tated  soul;  “  wie  die  Woge  des  Ozeans  das  Gestade 
seliger  Inseln,  so  umflutete  mein  ruheloses  Herz 
den  Frieden  des  himmlischen  Madchens.”  9 
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Kleist  might  have  written  Holderlin’s  line: 
“Denn  traun!  ein  Ratsel  ist  des  Menschen 
Herz.”  10  Harassed  by  inner  discord,  Holderlin, 
like  Kleist,  conceived  the  Roussellian  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  a  peasant,  though  in  reality  that  existence 
would  not  have  satisfied  either  of  them.  Very 
like  Kleist’s  triadic  ideals  of  simple  life11  are  Hol- 
derlin’s  youthful  wishes: 

Oft  deucht  uns  auch  im  engbeschrankten  Kreise 
Ein  Freund,  ein  Hiittchen  und  ein  liebes  Weib 
Zu  aller  Wunsche  Sattigung  genug.12 

Holderlin  suffered,  like  Kleist,  from  his  lack  of 
adjustment  to  his  time,  from  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  his  ideals  and  his  outer  life.  He  was,  like 
Kleist,  loyally  devoted  to  his  family,  and  eager  to 
win  fame  for  them.  But  they  did  not  understand 
him,  nor  feel  his  real  needs;  again  and  again  they 
tried  to  thrust  him  into  the  safe  obscurity  of  an 
official  appointment  to  which  he  was  averse,  and 
again  and  again  he  had  to  defend  the  validity  of 
his  “inner  law”  against  their  good-natured  but 
importunate  incomprehension.  “O  ihr  Erinnyen 
mit  eurer  Liebe!”  cried  Kleist  in  such  a  crisis,13 
and  Holderlin  wrote  to  his  family:  “Gott  weiss, 
wie  lieb  mir  die  Meinigen  sind,  und  wie  sehr  ich 
wunsche,  nach  ihrem  Gefallen  zu  leben,  aber  un- 
moglich  ist’s  mir,  mir  widersinnige,  zwecklose 
Gesetze  aufdringen  zu  lassen,  und  an  einem  Orte 
zu  bleiben,  wo  meine  besten  Krafte  zu  Grunde 
gehen  wiirden.” 
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Holderlin,  too,  participated  in  the  fervid  cult 
of  friendship  which  luxuriated  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He,  too,  mistaking  friend¬ 
ship  for  love,  entered  a  premature  engagement  to 
a  good  but  undistinguished  girl,  and  they  found 
a  common  ground  in  Schillerian  sentimentality. 
He,  too,  broke  off  this  engagement,  announcing  to 
his  late-beloved  that  the  inexorable  law  of  genius 
separated  his  path  from  hers:  “Der  uniiber- 
windliche  Triibsinn  in  mir  —  aber  lache  mich 
nicht  aus  —  ist  .  .  .  unbefriedigter  Ehrgeiz.”  IS 
He  informs  his  mother  of  his  resolution  never  to 
marry,  and  the  reasons  he  gives  are  those  that 
moved  Kleist  also:  “mein  sonderbarer  Cha- 
rakter,  meine  Launen,  mein  Hang  zu  Projekten, 
und  (um  nur  recht  die  Wahrheit  zu  sagen)  mein 
Ehrgeiz.”  16 

The  prevailing  rhythm  of  Holderlin’s  troubled 
and  feverish  life  is  like  Kleist’s:  a  restless  wan¬ 
dering  back  and  forth  across  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  France  in  pursuit  of  a  poetic  ideal  so 
exalted  that  final  despair  and  destruction  seemed 
inevitable;  a  succession  of  failures  and  successes, 
of  defeats  and  recoveries,  with  one  or  two  brief 
periods  of  serenity  and  happy  promise.  There  is 
an  uncanny  resemblance  even  in  details:  Kleist 
and  Holderlin  were  in  France  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  mental  state  in  which  Kleist  wandered  to 
Boulogne  was  precisely  that  in  which  Holderlin, 
“smitten  by  Apollo,”  tramped  back  from  Bor- 
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deaux;  only,  in  Holderlin’s  case  this  state  was  to 
be  permanent. 

They  were  of  their  time,  but  beyond  it;  they 
felt  an  intense  desire  to  lose  themselves  in  their 
time,  to  write  poetry  directly  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  to  exchange  their  pens  for 
swords.  But  their  nation  did  not  think  it  needed 
them,  and  their  prophetic  cries  of  admonition 
went  unheard.  Holderlin,  also,  knew  “the  pure 
and  lofty  jubilation  of  patriotic  song;”  17  he,  also, 
offered  to  his  publisher  patriotic  poems  which  he 
wished  printed  separately,  because  they  were  of 
immediate  concern  to  his  country  and  his  time.18 
But  he  was  reduced,  like  the  Prussian  poet,  to  the 
bitter  realization:  “Sie  konnen  mich  nicht  brau- 
chen.”  19  Kleist,  who  wished  in  vain  for  a  soldier’s 
death,  could  have  spoken  the  lines  addressed  by 
Holderlin  to  a  visionary  host  of  his  countrymen: 

O  nehmt  mich,  nehmt  mich  mit  in  die  Reihen  auf, 

Damit  ich  einst  nicht  sterbe  gemeinen  Tods! 20 

To  Kleist,  too,  the  age  seemed  like  a  mad  Pro¬ 
crustes,  who  cut  off  the  limbs  of  men  that  they 
might  fit  into  a  child’s  cradle;  and  like  Kleist’s 
last  letters  sound  the  words  of  Holderlin:  “Wo 
aber  so  beleidigt  wird  die  gottliche  Natur  und 
ihre  Kiinstler,  ach!  da  ist  des  Lebens  beste  Lust 
hinweg,  und  jeder  andre  Stern  ist  besser,  denn  die 
Erde.”  21  If  one  allows  for  the  difference  in  form 
of  expression  between  the  Swabian  lyric  poet  and 
the  Prussian  dramatist,  there  is  a  remarkable 
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similarity,  for  example,  between  Holderlin’s  song 
An  die  Deutschen 22  and  certain  passages  in  Die 
Hermann  s  schlacht. 

Both  Holderlin  and  Kleist  undertook  to  launch 
a  monthly  periodical  of  a  literary-aesthetic  char¬ 
acter.  They  began  with  the  same  sanguine  hopes 
and  great  financial  calculations.  They  wrote  the 
same  deferential  letters  to  the  leaders  of  German 
literature,  soliciting  contributions  to  their  journal. 
And  the  project  failed  in  both  cases  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  greatest  German  poets  of  the  time  re¬ 
mained  coldly  aloof. 

There  was  in  Holderlin  a  rationalistic  quality 
which  made  him,  like  Kleist,  a  too  easy  victim  to 
philosophy.  In  his  youth  he  pursued,  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  insatiability  like  Kleist’s,  the  study  of 
science  and  recognized  too  late  that  it  was  not 
germane  to  his  nature,  that  it  nourished  his  head 
at  the  expense  of  his  heart.23  He  shared  Kleist’s 
strong  inclination  toward  philosophy  and  his  un¬ 
systematic  procedure  with  it;  he,  too,  was  greatly 
impressed  by  Kant’s  negation  of  all  proofs  of  a 
supersensual  world.  To  the  young  Holderlin, 
philosophical  abstraction,  and  the  Kantian  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  particular,  was  a  poison  which  de¬ 
stroyed  him  but  which  he  could  not  resist.24 
“Ach!  war’  ich  nie  in  eure  Schulen  gegangen,” 
laments  the  author  of  Hyperion ;  “die  Wissen- 
schaft,  der  ich  in  den  Schacht  hinunter  folgte,  von 
der  ich,  jugendlich  toricht,  die  Bestatigung  mei- 
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ner  reinen  Freude  erwartete,  die  hat  mir  alles 
verdorben.”  25 

Both  Holderlin  and  Kleist  studied  intensely, 
irregularly,  and  alone.  They  were  both  reared  in 
the  moralistic  Rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  “Bildung”  was  their  supreme  ideal. 
“  Der  Wunsch ,  was  zu  lernen ,  kann  jeden  andern 
Wunsch  vers  chi  in  gen”  Holderlin  emphatically 
avers.26  He  recommends  to  his  brother  “Beschaf- 
tigung  des  denkenden  Geistes”  as  a  panacea,  and 
proposes  to  exchange  essays  with  him  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “Wie  gelangt  man  zur  wahren  Zufrieden- 
heit?”27  quite  in  the  manner  in  which  Kleist, 
several  years  later,  exchanged  ethical  disquisi¬ 
tions  with  his  sister  and  fiancee.  Holderlin  felt, 
like  Kleist  and  Novalis,  a  predilection  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  he  expressed  a  preference  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  cool  rationalists,  such  as  his  friend 
Hegel.28 

Schiller,  whose  general  and  specific  influence  on 
Holderlin  was  far-reaching,  perceived  clearly  the 
dangers  inherent  in  his  young  admirer’s  dualistic 
nature,  with  its  passionate  subjectivity  and  its 
arid  rationality.29  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  seen 
with  repugnance  in  his  compatriot,  as  Goethe  saw 
in  Kleist,  a  certain  reincarnation  of  his  own  young¬ 
er  self.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  comprehended 
Holderlin’s  inmost  spirit  better  than  Goethe  did 
Kleist’s;  and  thus  two  fateful  errors  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  poets  of  Weimar  in  their  relations 
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with  the  younger  generation.  It  must  be  said  to 
Schiller’s  discredit,  however,  that  he  had  far  more 
reason  for  understanding  Holderlin  than  Goethe 
for  understanding  Kleist. 

Holderlin’s  conception  of  the  stages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  culture,  as  expressed  in 
Hyperion  and  Empedokles ,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Schiller  or  Kleist  or  Novalis.  He,  too,  regards 
civilization  as  leading  onward  to  a  higher  life: 
“Von  Kinderharmonie  sind  einst  die  Volker  aus- 
gegangen,  die  Harmonie  der  Geister  wird  der  An- 
fang  einer  neuen  Weltgeschichte  sein.”  30  “Die 
Einfalt  und  Unschuld  der  ersten  Zeit  erstirbt, 
dass  sie  wiederkehre  in  der  vollendeten  Bildung, 
und  der  heilige  Friede  des  Paradieses  geht  unter, 
dass,  was  nur  Gabe  der  Natur  war,  wiederauf- 
bliihe,  als  errungenes  Eigentum  der  Mensch- 
heit.”  31  Holderlin  anticipated  with  confident 
hope  the  rising  of  a  rejuvenated  and  beautiful 
humanity.32 

Holderlin  and  Kleist  look  forward  wistfully  to  a 
golden  age  of  fulfilment  which  they  will  not  live  to 
see,  but  which  they  are  sure  must  come.  They 
look  for  recognition  and  vindication  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  yet  unborn.  “Ich  liebe  das  Geschlecht  der 
kommenden  Jahrhunderte,”  said  Holderlin.33  “O 
dann,  ihr  kiinftigen,”  cries  his  hero,  “dann  weilt 
ein  wenig,  wenn  ihr  vorfiberkommt,  da,  wo  Hy¬ 
perion  schlaft,  weilt  ahnend  fiber  des  vergessnen 
Mannes  Asche,  und  sprecht,  ‘Er  ware,  wie  unser 
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einer,  war’  er  jetzt  da.’  ” 34  “  Ich  denke,”  writes  the 
Swabian  poet  to  a  friend  in  words  that  remind  one 
of  similar  proud  words  of  Kleist,  “dass  wir  die 
Dichter  bis  auf  unsre  Zeit  nicht  kommentieren 
werden,  sondern  dass  die  Sangart  iiberhaupt  wird 
einen  anderen  Charakter  nehmen,  und  dass  wir 
darum  nicht  aufkommen,  weil  wir,  seit  den  Grie- 
chen,  wieder  anfangen,  vaterlandisch  und  natiir- 
lich,  eigentlich  originell  zu  singen.”  35 

Kleist  and  Holderlin  have,  strangely  combined, 
a  strong  attachment  to  reality  and  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  infinite,  a  finally  overpowering  longing  to 
fly  off  to  distant  stellar  spaces.  Kleist  might  have 
uttered  the  words  in  Hyperion:  “Schade,  schade, 
dass  es  jetzt  nicht  besser  zugeht  unter  den  Men- 
schen,  sonst  blieb’  ich  gern  auf  diesem  guten 
Stern.  .  .  .  Aber  .  .  .  die  heiligen  Strahlen  [der 
Sonne]  ziehn,  wie  Pfade,  die  zur  Heimat  fiihren, 
mich  an.”  36  “Bald  kommen  ja  die  schonen  Win- 
tertage,  wo  die  dunkle  Erde  nichts  mehr  ist,  als 
die  Folie  des  leuchtenden  Himmels,  da  war’  es 
gute  Zeit  [zum  Sterben],  da  blinken  ohnedies  gast- 
freundlicher  die  Inseln  des  Lichts.”  37 

In  Empedokles  there  are  frequent  passages 
glorifying  voluntary  self-destruction  and  showing 
a  Kleistian  disposition  toward  suicide.  To  Kleist, 
death  seemed  a  simple  thing:  “Es  ist,  als  ob  wir 
aus  einem  Zimmer  in  das  andere  gehen”; 38  simi¬ 
larly,  Empedokles  declares: 

Sterben?  Nur  ins  Dunkel  ists 
Ein  Schrittp9 
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and  in  the  face  of  dissolution,  he  feels  an  exalta¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Kleist’s  Prince: 

Als  wiichsen 

Mir  Schwingen  an,  so  wird  mir  wohl  und  leicht.40 

Holderlin  speaks  of  our  life  on  earth  as  a  brief 
night.41  Diotima,  in  a  spirit  of  otherworldly  de¬ 
tachment  before  her  death,  rejoices  to  leave  this 
mediocre  planet  and  be  released  from  her  earthly 
prison  into  pristine  freedom.42  She  assures  her 
lover:  “ Sterblichkeit  ist  Schein,  ist,  wie  die  Far- 
ben,  die  vor  unsrem  Auge  zittern,  wenn  es  lange 
in  die  Sonne  sieht!”43  Holderlin,  like  Kleist  and 
Novalis,  regarded  death  as  the  doorway  to  life, 
as  one  of  the  beneficent  phenomena  of  the  life- 
process.  Empedokles  says: 

Am  Tod  entziindet  mir 
Das  Leben  sich  zuletzt.44 

Hyperion  declares:  “Der  Tod  ist  ein  Bote  des 
Lebens”;  “ohne  Tod  ist  kein  Leben”;45  and 
Diotima  voices  the  same  conviction  in  the  words: 
“Wir  sterben,  um  zu  leben.”  46 

The  experience  of  cosmic  spaciousness  which 
Kleist,  after  his  catastrophe  over  Kant,  expressed 
in  letters  to  Riihle  and  Altenstein47  and  which 
manifests  itself  again  in  the  ethereal  otherworld¬ 
liness  of  his  last  days; 48  the  dream,  so  constantly 
alluring  to  him,  of  another  life  on  distant  stars  — 
all  this  can  be  paralleled  in  Holderlin.  The  end¬ 
less,  starry  night  becomes  Hyperion’s  element; 
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there  his  soul,  like  Beethoven’s  and  Kleist’s,  flies 
unfettered  to  the  uttermost  reaches  of  the  uni¬ 
verse:  “Da  flogen  wir,  Diotima  und  ich,  da  wan- 
derten  wir,  wie  Schwalben,  von  einem  Fruhling 
der  Welt  zum  andern,  durch  der  Sonne  weites 
Gebiet  und  druber  hinaus,  zu  den  andern  Inseln 
des  Himmels,  an  des  Sirius  goldne  Kusten,  in  die 
Geistertale  des  Arcturs.”  49 

The  measured  firmness  of  Holderlin’s  poetic 
forms  is  often  thought  to  distinguish  him,  like 
Kleist,  from  the  Romanticists.50  We  have  seen 
that  such  forms  were  no  less  the  ideal  of  the  early 
Romanticists,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Novalis,  these  men  lacked  the  power  of  poetic 
execution.  Hyperion ,  for  all  its  emotional  fervor, 
is  a  composition  of  concentrated  unity,  and  its 
few  lyric  digtessions  are  calculated  and  control¬ 
led.51  When  Holderlin  turned  from  Hyperion  to 
Empedokles ,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  an 
exact  plan  of  the  whole  tragedy,52  and  even  its 
last  torso,  Empedokles  auj  dem  Aetna ,  follows  the 
model  of  Sophokles  as  strictly  as  possible.  Hol- 
derlin’s  lyrics  likewise  are  limited  to  a  few,  definite 
forms  of  clearly  perceptible  design. 

Kleist  is  altogether  a  dramatist,  Holderlin  a 
lyricist,  and  they  do  not  deny  their  essential  na¬ 
tures  even  in  their  narrative  works.  In  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  they  essayed  a  new  style,  which 
was  to  unite  the  best  qualities  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  poetic  art.  But  Holderlin’s  experience  of  anti- 
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quity,  like  Kleist’s,  was  not  merely  statuesque, 
but  passionate,  Dionysian.  He  wished  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  Oriental  element  in  Greek  art,  which 
the  latter  had  disowned. 53  He  discerned  the  tragic 
undercurrent  in  the  Greek  character  and  poetry, 
whereas  Goethe  and  Schiller,  continuing  Winckel- 
mann’s  magnificent  bias,  had  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  serene  exterior,  the  “noble  sim¬ 
plicity  and  calm  grandeur”  of  antique  sculpture. 
Empedokles  and  Penthesilea  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Iphigenie ,  but  they  give  broad  room  to 
that  aspect  of  antiquity  which,  though  present, 
is  suppressed  in  Goethe’s  drama.  Empedokles 
might  be  described  as  the  attempt  of  a  lyric  poet 
to  fuse  the  antique  form  of  Sophokles  with  the 
modern  tragedy  of  the  individual  soul;  it  was  the 
same  ideal  that  inspired  Kleist;  but  he,  by  virtue 
of  his  dramatic  genius,  came  far  nearer  realizing 
it.  This  ideal  of  a  new  poetry  both  writers  pur¬ 
sued  with  passionate  singleness,  and  they  were 
willing  to  die  when  they  had  attained  it.54  The 
same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  titanic  aspiration 
and  despair  which  Kleist  poured  into  his  letters  of 
1802  and  1803,  Holderlin  sang  in  gentler  lyric 
numbers: 

Nur  Einen  Sommer  gonnt,  ihr  Gewaltigen! 

Und  einen  Herbst  zu  reifem  Gesange  mir! 

Doch  ist  mir  einst  das  Heil’ge,  das  am 

Herzen  mir  liegt,  das  Gedicht,  gelungen, 

Willkommen  dann,  o  Stille  der  Schattenwelt! 55 
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Friedrich  Schlegel 

The  youthful  personalities  of  Friedrich  Schlegel 
and  Heinrich  von  Kleist  show  important  similari¬ 
ties.  Torn  between  conflicting  duties  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  unquiet  and  unhappy,  a  riddle  to  their 
families  and  themselves,  they  start,  under  the 
influence  of  their  immediate  environment,  on 
careers  uncongenial  to  their  as  yet  undiscovered 
natures:  Schlegel  becomes  a  merchant’s  appren¬ 
tice,  and  Kleist  an  incipient  scientist.  The  young 
Friedrich  Schlegel  was  as  desirous  of  sedentary 
office,  and  as  averse  to  it,  as  Kleist;  he,  too,  prayed 
for  peace,  but  he,  too,  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  bearing  a  bourgeois  yoke.56  The  restlessness  of 
the  new  age  is  reflected  in  the  changeful  move¬ 
ment  of  his  uncertain  life;  as  late  as  October  1798 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  in  constant  migra¬ 
tion.57  Dresden  and  Paris  were  important  stages 
of  this  migration,  as  they  were  for  Kleist’s.  The 
description  of  Dresden  and  of  his  experiences 
there,  which  opens  his  new  periodical,  Europa 
(1, 1,  p.  5),  could  have  been  written  by  Kleist  him¬ 
self.  Here  he  met  for  the  first  time  natural  beauty 
and  impressive  works  of  art;  here  he  moved  for 
the  first  time  in  a  sympathetic  human  circle.  To 
him,  as  well  as  to  Kleist,  the  Sistine  Madonna  and 
the  church  music  in  Dresden  first  revealed  the 
charm  of  Catholic  art  and  religion.  It  is  but 
natural,  considering  their  common  provenience, 
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that  Kleist’s  views  on  art,  following  his  experience 
with  Kant,  should  have  been  like  those  of  the 
Romanticists.  For  him,  as  for  Wackenroder, 
Raphael,  the  “divine,”  was  the  prince  of  painters, 
whom  he  strove  to  emulate  in  another  art;  s8  and 
there  are  not  a  few  correspondences  between 
Kleist’s  theoretical  letters  on  art  and  literature 
and  the  views  expressed  in  the  Herzensergies- 
sungen  eines  kunstliebenden  Klosterbruders. 

Friedrich  Schlegel’s  early  letters  to  his  brother 
are  a  touching  record  of  the  struggles  of  an  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  honest  nature  to  overcome 
its  own  inner  dissonances.  Schlegel,  like  Kleist, 
was  troubled  by  the  antitheses  of  head  and  heart, 
of  inward  impulse  and  outward  compulsion;  he 
was  full  of  incongruities  and  conscious  of  being 
so;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  fit  into  the  bourgeois 
world  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  society.  The  men¬ 
tal  state  of  these  young  men  was  incalculable, 
chaotic;  yet  they  were  extremely  ambitious,  and 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  their  ambition 
was  thwarted  by  the  lack  of  harmony  in  their 
personal  endowment.  To  the  young  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  as  well  as  to  Kleist,  death  seemed  the 
constant  refrain  of  life;  and  the  thought  of  suicide 
is  frequent  in  his  letters;59  to  his  brother  he  con¬ 
fesses  on  November  21,  1792,  “Seit  fast  drei 
Jahren  ist  der  Selbstmord  taglicher  Gedanke  bei 
mir:  ich  verschob  ihn,  weil  ich  einsah,  dass  ich 
unvollendet  und  es  also  zu  friih  sei;”  60  there  were 
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moments  when  he,  like  Kleist,  seemed  to  himself 
“  vollendet”  and  “zum  Tode  reif.”  But  the  youth 
who  wrote  “ein  Mann  muss  sterben,  ehe  er  eine 
Unwiirdigkeit  tut;  aber  es  gibt  auch  Unwurdig- 
keiten  des  Leidens  ,”  61  was  yet  to  make  his  com¬ 
promise  with  the  world,  whereas  Kleist  ended  all 
too  consistently.  Schlegel’s  entire  emotional  life 
is  filled  with  the  passionate  longing  for  inner  calm 
and  equilibrium.62  He,  like  Kleist,  looks  yearn¬ 
ingly  at  those  happy  natures  who  do  not  know 
such  dissonances;  Brockes  was  such  a  one,  and 
that  is  why  he  made  such  a  marked  impression  on 
Kleist,  as  Caroline  did  on  Schlegel. 

Friedrich  Schlegel’s  letters  to  his  publishers 
show  a  side  of  his  literary  personality  that  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Kleist’s;  and  his  youthful  epistles  to  his 
brother  are  often  written  in  the  same  strain  as 
those  of  Kleist  to  Ulrike.  They  both  participated 
in  the  emotionalism  of  an  age  which  injected  into 
friendship  much  of  the  passionateness  of  love. 
Friedrich  Schlegel  recognized  between  these  two 
relationships  a  difference  only  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind,  and  he  and  Schleiermacher  spoke  of 
their  friendship  as  “Ehe.”  63  In  glowing  words 
young  Schlegel  describes  a  reunion  with  his  friend 
Schweinitz:  “Ich  liebe  und  werde  geliebt.  Heiliges 
Geheimnis!  Warum  weine  ich  itzt  zum  zweiten- 
male  in  meinem  Leben?  Warum  wiirde  ich  so 
gern  mein  Blut  fur  ihn  vergiessen?”  64  In  the  per- 
fervid  letters  which  Kleist  wrote  to  his  friends, 
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and  Wackenroder  to  Tieck,  there  are  likewise  pas¬ 
sages  which  invite  pathological  interpretation. 

Friedrich  Schlegel,  like  Kleist,  received  from  the 
eighteenth  century  not  only  its  sentimentality  but 
its  rationalism.  Schlegel’s  life,  too,  was  for  a  time 
dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the  “  Aufklarung,”  and 
his  French  biographer  speaks  of  an  absorption  of 
his  heart  by  his  intellect.65  To  the  young  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  reason  seemed  man’s  noblest  power  and  the 
exercise  of  it  the  higher  life;  reason  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  instinct  that  unites  us  with  the  Eternal.66 
Both  youths  were  zealous  and  omnivorous  self¬ 
teachers.  Both  were  shaken  by  Kant’s  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  Friedrich  Schlegel  less  tragically.  Both 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  this  philosophy 
and  aspired  to  lecture  on  it  in  Dresden  and  Paris; 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  in  fact,  planned  nothing  less 
than  a  rectification  and  completion  of  Kant’s 
doctrine.67 

Friedrich  Schlegel’s  intellect,  like  Kleist’s,  was 
fond  of  pursuing  a  thought  remorselessly  to  its 
last  consequences; 68  his  power  of  abstraction  in¬ 
terfered,  like  Schiller’s,  with  his  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  naive  enjoyment;  and  he  possessed,  like 
Kleist,  the  “melancholy  clarity”  of  vision  that 
probed  persistently  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
The  author  of  the  essay  IJber  das  Studium  der 
griechischen  Poesie  speaks  with  the  optimism  of 
eighteenth-century  Rationalism:  “Der  lenkende 
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Verstand  mag  sich,  so  lange  er  unerfahren  ist,  noch 
so  oft  selbst  schaden:  es  muss  eine  Zeit  kommen, 
wo  er  alle  seine  Fehler  reichlich  ersetzen  wird. 
Die  blinde  Ubermacht  muss  endlich  dem  ver- 
standigen  Gegner  unterliegen.”  69  Consequently 
both  youths  were  unconditionally  devoted  to 
“Bildung”;  to  them  man’s  foremost  duty  is  the 
development  of  his  own  individuality  and  his 
greatest  happiness  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
moral  perfection.  They  both,  however,  emerge 
from  this  one-sided  rationalism;  chiefly  through  a 
sudden  tragic  experience,  in  the  case  of  Kleist,  and 
in  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  case  through  a  less  violent 
process  of  growth  and  maturity,  they  come  to  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  infinite  and  irrational 
forces  of  existence. 

Kleist’s  character,  as  well  as  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel’s,  can  be  described  as  an  individual  synthesis 
of  Rationalism  and  “Sturm  und  Drang.” 70  As 
we  have  observed,  they  share  with  their  genera¬ 
tion  this  dualism  of  rationality  and  irrationality 
which  determines  their  literary  character.  They 
strive  constantly,  in  their  private  lives  and  in 
their  writings,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  these 
factors;  not  to  subordinate  one  to  the  other,  but 
to  keep  them  in  polar  equilibrium.  This  was  a 
condition  extremely  difficult  to  attain,  and  hence 
the  early  Romanticists  hardly  ever  realized  their 
ideals  in  poetic  production. 
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In  their  estimation  of  woman,  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel  and  Kleist  show  the  transition  from  the  ideals 
of  the  “Aufklarung”  to  those  of  the  new  age. 
In  his  essay  Tiber  die  Philosophic.  An  Dorothea  71 
Schlegel  sets  down,  concerning  woman’s  place  in 
the  world,  doctrines  very  similar  to  those  which 
Kleist  dispensed  in  his  early  letters  to  Ulrike 
and  Wilhelmine: 72  woman  is  a  domestic  creature 
whose  entire  organization  is  intended  for  mother¬ 
hood  and  whose  highest  virtue  is  religiosity.  Man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  nature  the  more  exalted 
representative  of  the  human  type;  he  stands  closer 
to  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  can  rise  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development,  whereas  woman’s  circle 
grows  ever  narrower.  Even  in  Lucinde  we  find 
views  of  this  kind:  man’s  mission  is  to  be  active 
among  men,  to  lead  an  heroic  and  public  life,  to 
strive  toward  eternal  ends,73  to  become  like  the 
gods;  the  wife’s  virtue  is  to  be  the  priestess  of 
joy,  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  love,  and,  amid 
worthy  sons  and  daughters,  to  make  life  a  sacred 
festival.74  All  this  is  not  so  very  different  from 
the  old-fashioned  conception  of  womanhood  which 
the  Romanticists  believed  themselves  to  be  ridi¬ 
culing  when  they  parodied  with  such  gusto  Schil¬ 
ler’s  hViirde  der  Frauen. 

But  even  while  they  regard  woman  as  inferior 
to  man  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  both  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  Kleist  revere  her  as  the  purer  and 
more  harmonious  embodiment  of  humanity;  in 
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the  essay  just  referred  to,  Schlegel  declares:  “1st 
aber  die  mannliche  Gestalt  reicher,  selbstandiger, 
kiinstlicher  und  erhabener,  so  mochte  ich  die 
weibliche  Gestalt  menschlicher  finden.  In  dem 
schonsten  Manne  ist  die  Gottlichkeit  und  Tierheit 
weit  abgesonderter.  In  der  weiblichen  Gestalt 
ist  beides  verschmolzen,  wie  in  der  Menschheit 
selbst.”  75  In  woman  the  early  Romanticists  saw 
best  exemplified  that  union  of  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  qualities  which  seemed  to  them  indispensable 
both  for  perfect  humanity  and  perfect  love.  They 
disliked  the  clinging,  subordinate  woman  of  the  Ra¬ 
tionalistic-Sentimental  age  no  less  than  the  man¬ 
nish  “Machtweib”  of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang”;76 
their  ideal  was  a  combination  of  womanly  feeling 
and  strength  of  character  such  as  Friedrich  Schle¬ 
gel  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Katechismus 
der  Vernunjt  fur  edle  Frauen.  Friedrich  Schlegel 
demanded  not  only  “sanfte  Mannlichkeit”  but 
also  “selbstandige  Weiblichkeit.” 

It  is  significant  that  Kleist  personified  in  two 
women,  Kathchen  and  Penthesilea,  the  anguish 
and  glory  of  his  poet’s  soul.77  From  the  pale  and 
ineffectual  Gertrud  and  Eustache  in  Fie  Familie 
Schroffenstein  to  the  Marquise  and  to  Natalie  in 
Prinz  Friedrich  von  Fhomburg  one  can  follow  the 
poet’s  development  from  the  old  to  the  new  ideal, 
a  development  which  parallels  that  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  the  early  Romanticists.  The  Ro¬ 
mantic  conception  of  love,  based  on  a  profound 
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belief  in  the  sacredness  of  individuality,  and  the 
Romantic  conception  of  womanhood  as  combin¬ 
ing  sweet  femininity  with  spiritual  independence, 
are  nowhere  more  finely  illustrated  than  in  the 
heroine  of  Kleist’s  last  play. 

Nova  lis 

Novalis,  like  Kleist,  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  line 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and 
he,  too,  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  prepare  himself  for  an  official  activity, 
which  would  hardly  have  contented  him.  His  case 
shows,  though  less  poignantly  than  Kleist’s,  what 
happens  when  a  genius  appears,  unexpectedly, 
in  such  a  family;  when,  as  Arnim  said,  “poetical 
talent  breaks  through  the  old  Prussian  uni¬ 
form.”  78  Novalis,  like  Kleist,  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  an  official  career.  Novalis  might  have 
become  a  director  of  mines,  and  Kleist  a  professor 
of  science,  had  each  not  suffered,  in  his  youth,  a 
great  calamity:  in  Kleist’s  case,  it  was  a  philo¬ 
sophical  revelation,  in  Novalis’,  the  death  of  a  be¬ 
loved  girl.  This  experience  wrecked  their  seem¬ 
ingly  indestructible  cosmos,  but  it  conveyed  to 
them  a  new  sense  of  infinity  and  tragedy,  and 
turned  them  from  a  mediocre  and  obscure  career 
to  the  tragic  existence  of  a  great  poet.  The  words 
in  which  Just  speaks  of  his  young  friend’s  catas¬ 
trophe  are  singularly  applicable  to  Kleist’s: 
“Hiermit  schien  sein  Lebensplan  vernichtet.  Er 
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war  es  aber  nicht,  sondern  nahm  nur  einen  Um- 
weg,  eine  andere  Richtung.” 79  But  this  new 
tragic  destiny  seems  more  in  accord  with  their 
true  natures  than  their  premature  serenity  had 
been;  death  and  tragedy  seemed  to  have  marked 
them  early.  Schleiermacher  said  of  Novalis:  “Er 
war  nicht  sowohl  durch  sein  Schicksal  als  durch 
sein  ganzes  Wesen  fur  diese  Erde  eine  tragische 
Person,  ein  dem  Tod  Geweihter.  Und  selbst  sein 
Schicksal  scheint  mir  mit  seinem  Wesen  zusam- 
menzuhangen.” 80 

Like  Kleist,  Novalis  in  his  youth  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  Schiller  and  his  heroes,  but  came  to  regard 
Goethe  as  the  greatest  of  German  poets.  Like 
Kleist,  he  studied  Kant  and  the  critical  philos¬ 
ophy.81  Like  Kleist,  he  turned  to  patriotism  and 
wrote  poems  to  Queen  Louise  and  her  husband; 
his  enthusiasm  was  more  personal  than  political, 
and  partook  of  the  nature  of  hero-worship.  His 
ideals,  like  Kleist’s,  were  literary  fame  and  quiet 
domesticity.82  Like  Kleist  and  others  of  the  new 
generation,  he  was  restless,  nervous,  and  tense, 
and  he  longed  for  peace  and  relaxation.  “Ruhe” 
is  the  cry  of  his  soul,  like  Kleist’s.83  “Warum,” 
he  laments,  “muss  ich  nur  alles  peinlich  treiben, 
nichts  ruhig,  mit  Musse,  gelassen?”  84 

Of  Novalis  it  could  be  said,  as  Marie  von  Kleist 
said  of  her  cousin,  that  he  was  a  composite  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  contradictions.85  He  seemed  to  com¬ 
bine  the  qualities  of  a  staid  bourgeois  and  an 
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eccentric  genius.  He  was  a  poet  of  metaphysical 
craving  and  of  attachment  to  mundane  reality, 
of  religious  adoration  and  sensuous  delight;  a 
saint  and  an  epicure;  a  dreamer  and  a  reasoner; 
a  devout  child  and  a  superior,  penetrating  critic; 
now  lost  in  purely  abstract  mathematical  specula¬ 
tion,  and  then  again  busied,  like  Kleist,  with 
the  project  of  a  publishing  establishment  which 
should  assure  to  him  and  his  friends  the  profits  of 
their  literary  labors.86  In  his  notebooks  we  find 
deep  mystical  intuitions  side  by  side  with  such 
practical  devices  as  double  windows  to  keep  rooms 
warm,  or  pious  meditations  followed  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  has  once  again  overeaten.  In  his 
poems,  ascetic  spirituality  gives  place  at  times  to 
frank  sensuality  and  even  coarseness.87 

Both  Kleist  and  Novalis  represent  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  “  Diesseitigkeit”  and  “  Jenseitstrieb.” 
They  have  a  powerful  yearning  for  death  and  for 
other  stars,  and  yet  a  realistic  love  of  life  on  earth; 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  another 
world,  yet  they  continue  with  cheerful  resignation 
to  pay  this  earth  tribute.  Kleist  wishes  to  die  and 
constantly  nurses  the  thought  of  suicide,  alone  or 
in  company;  yet  he  clings  to  his  life,  “das  aller- 
qualvollste,  das  je  ein  Mensch  gefiihrt  hat,”  88 
and  rises  with  incredible  resiliency  and  hope  after 
each  blow  of  fate.  Novalis,  who,  like  Kleist’s 
Prince,  has  closed  his  account  with  the  world  and 
longs  to  leave  it,  discharges  efficiently  and  punc- 
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tiliously  the  duties  of  a  Saxon  “Salinenassessor.” 
The  lover  of  Sophie  wanted  to  kill  himself,  as 
Penthesilea  did,  by  sheer  thought  and  will;  and 
yet  when  death,  which  he  had  called,  appeared, 
he  wanted  to  live  and  love  anew. 

Novalis  could  write  ethereal  lyrics  and  sober, 
matter-of-fact  descriptions  of  travel;  he  required 
of  the  poet  both  inward  and  outward  sense,  intro¬ 
spective  contemplation  and  sharp  observation  of 
external  reality:  “  Der  erste  Schritt wird  Blick  nach 
innen,  absondernde  Beschauung  unsers  Selbst. 
Wer  hier  stehen  bleibt,  gerat  nur  halb.  Der  zweite 
Schritt  muss  wirksamer  Blick  nach  aussen,  selbst- 
tatige,  gehaltene  Beobachtung  der  Aussenwelt 
sein.”  “Beinah  alles  Genie  war  bisher  einseitig, 
Resultat  einer  krankhaften  Konstitution.  Die 
eine  Klasse  hatte  zuviel  aussern,  die  andere  zuviel 
innern  Sinn.  Selten  gelang  der  Natur  ein  Gleich- 
gewicht  zwischen  beiden,  eine  vollendete  genia- 
lische  Konstitution.”  89  Far  from  being  lost  in 
‘‘Romantic  subjectivity,”  Kleist  and  Novalis 
strove  in  their  poetry  for  the  same  union  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  that  Friedrich  Schlegel 
desired  in  theory. 

Novalis  shares  with  Kleist  and  others  of  his 
generation  a  striking  dualism  of  rational  and  ir¬ 
rational  attributes.  This  dualism  is,  as  we  have 
noted,  characteristic  of  the  early  Romanticists; 
it  reaches  a  tragic  intensity  in  them,  but  it  is 
found,  in  a  less  critical  stage,  already  in  the  older 
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writers  of  this  Classic-Romantic  age:  Goethe  and 
Schiller  wrote  not  only  imaginative  poetry  but 
scientific  and  philosophical  treatises,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  reason  and  feeling  was  one  of  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  period.  It  has  been  said  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  that  he  possessed  a  glowing  heart  and  a 
cool  head,  that  he  was,  like  Schiller  and  Nietzsche, 
a  mixture  of  poet  and  philosopher.90  The  same 
statement  might  be  made  of  his  friend  Novalis. 
Tieck  considered  him  a  man  to  be  admired  and 
loved  not  only  for  his  poetic  talent  but  also  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  philosophical 
genius;  91  Just  spoke  of  his  sensitive  heart  and 
his  supreme  intellect.92  Novalis,  like  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  dreamed  of  reconciling  reason  and  feel¬ 
ing  and  fusing  them  into  one  intellectual  power. 
“Der  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Denken  und 
Fiihlen  muss  immer  sein,  wir  miissen  ihn  im  Be- 
wusstsein  iiberall  linden  konnen.  .  .  .  Die  intel- 
lektuelle  Anschauung  zerfallt  in  ihre  zwei  Teile, 
in  das  Gefiihl  und  die  Reflexion,  denn  aus  diesen 
ist  sie  zusammengesetzt.”  93 

Novalis  himself  believed  fantasy  to  be  the  chief 
trait  of  his  contradictory  personality,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends  it  appeared  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  equally  strong  reason,94  and  the  uniting 
of  reason  and  fantasy  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
religion.95  After  the  death  of  Sophie,  he  appre¬ 
hended  an  inordinate  growth  of  his  reason  and 
consequent  atrophy  of  his  heart:  “Die  Anlage 
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ist  unter  den  Anlagen  meiner  Natur.  Weich  ge- 
boren,  hat  mein  Verstand  sich  nach  und  nach 
ausgedehnt  und  unvermerkt  das  Herz  aus  seinen 
Besitzungen  verdrangt.  Sophie  gab  dem  Herzen 
den  verlorenen  Thron  wieder.  Wie  leicht  konnte 
ihr  Tod  dem  Usurpator  die  Herrschaft  wieder 
geben!  ”  96  Even  during  his  most  poignant  grief 
at  the  death  of  Sophie  and  of  his  brother,  his 
strong  intellect  never  relinquished  its  suprem¬ 
acy.97  Yet  the  author  of  Die  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais 
esteemed  feeling  as  the  most  divine  and  most 
natural  of  all  human  powers,  and  believed  that 
its  cultivation  would  bring  about  the  return  of  the 
golden  age,  when  men  understood  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  nature.  Thought  was  to  him  a 
less  direct  and  less  profound  approach  to  the  truth 
of  nature  than  feeling:  “Das  Denken  ist  nur  ein 
Traum  des  Fiihlens,  ein  blassgraues,  schwaches 
Leben.”  98  It  is  related  of  Novalis  that  he  planned 
to  write  a  new  hymn-book,  because  the  religious 
songs  of  modern  writers,  even  those  of  Gellert, 
seemed  to  him  to  contain  too  little  fantasy,  to  be 
calculated  for  cold  reason  and  not  for  warm  and 
immediate  emotion.99 

One  does  not  readily  imagine  the  keenness  and 
power  of  intellect  that  lay  behind  the  large,  soul¬ 
ful,  childlike  eyes  which  look  at  us  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  portrait  of  Novalis.  There  was  a  period  in 
his  life,  as  in  Kleist’s  and  Schlegel’s,  when  reason 
reigned  supreme;  on  returning  to  poetry  after 
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prolonged  scientific  studies  he  confessed  to  Tieck, 
“unter  Spekulanten  war  ich  ganz  Spekulation 
geworden.”  100  The  author  of  the  mystical  Hym- 
nen  an  die  Nacht  and  the  logical  Fragmente  consid¬ 
ered  it  impossible  and  undesirable  to  divorce  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,101  and  it  has  been  said 
that  his  whole  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  rational 
process.102  His  reason  had  the  same  inflexible 
tenacity  as  Kleist’s  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas.  He 
was  convinced,  like  Kleist,  of  the  need  of  rigid 
self-training,  of  a  rational  “plan  of  life”;  self- 
perfection,  “Bildung,”  was  his  aim  also.  The 
young  student  starting  off  for  Leipzig  wrote,  quite 
in  the  vein  of  that  other  youthful  rationalist:  “  Ich 
muss  mehr  Festigkeit,  mehr  Bestimmtheit,  mehr 
Plan,  mehr  Zweck  mir  zu  erringen  suchen,  und 
dies  kann  ich  am  leichtesten  durch  ein  strenges 
Studium  dieser  Wissenschaften  erlangen.  Seelen- 
fasten  in  Absicht  der  schonen  Wissenschaften  und 
gewissenhafte  Enthaltsamkeit  von  allem  Zweck- 
widrigen  hab’  ich  mir  zum  strengsten  Gesetz  ge- 
macht.”  103  It  is  not  strange  that  Kreisamtmann 
Just  puts  “  Konsequenz  im  Denken  und  Handeln  ” 
first  in  the  order  of  his  young  friend’s  three  most 
prominent  characteristics.104 

One  fails  to  gain  from  the  perusal  of  Novalis’ 
writings  the  impression  of  formlessness,  haziness, 
and  confusion  which  is  alleged  to  be  so  typical  of 
Romantic  literature.  In  his  fragments  and  letters 
one  finds  lucidity  and  reason,  and  not  only  the 
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flash  but  the  steady  glow  of  intellect.  In  the  crys¬ 
talline  transparency  of  the  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht 
there  is  no  playing  with  forms  and  moods,  no 
jingling  of  pretty  bells,  no  arbitrary  vagueness. 
And  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  appears  on  closer 
view,  even  with  Klingsohr’s  mystical  “Marchen,” 
to  be  not  a  work  of  wayward  fancy,  but  a  well- 
ordered  and  meaningful  composition  that  corre¬ 
sponds  closely  to  its  author’s  intention.  In  other 
words,  Novalis’  works  are  remarkably  free  from 
those  faults  which  can  be  so  abundantly  illustrated 
from  the  works  of  Tieck. 

Novalis  was  all  his  life  a  severe  taskmaster  and 
critic  of  himself.  His  self-examination  and  self¬ 
accusation,  his  habit  of  making  plans  and  plans, 
remind  one  of  Otto  Ludwig.  He  set  himself  defi¬ 
nite  work  to  do  in  case  of  sickness,  and  disposed 
of  the  hours  of  his  day  to  the  minutest  detail.105 
He  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for 
business;  his  superior  tells  of  his  doing  work  over 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  best 
commercial  form,  of  his  making  long  lists  of  syn¬ 
onyms  and  antonyms  for  the  sake  of  attaining 
precision  and  variety  in  business  style,  of  his  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  the  slightest  and  lowliest 
of  his  official  duties.106  Even  as  a  lover,  Novalis, 
like  Kleist,  was  a  rationalist.  What  cruel  clarity, 
what  dispassionate  materialism  there  is  in  his 
cold-blooded  analysis  of  his  sweetheart! 107  What 
pedantic  impersonality,  what  train-schedule-like 
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exactitude  in  the  diary  entry  that  records  one  of 
his  earliest  visits  to  Sophie’s  beloved  Griinin- 
gen!108  And  the  didactic  letters  which  Kleist 
wrote  to  Wilhelmine  could  not  exceed  in  prosaic 
homeliness  Novalis’  poem  Charakter  meiner  kiinf- 
tigen  Frau.109 

In  Novalis’  library  there  were  almost  as  many 
books  on  science  as  on  literature,110  and  his  life, 
like  Kleist’s,  can  be  divided  into  a  rational-scien¬ 
tific  and  a  poetic  period.  He  studied  physics, 
philosophy,  and  psychology  for  years,  and  his 
observations  in  these  fields  seem  not  to  have  been 
without  scientific  value;  he  was  well  versed  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  espe¬ 
cially  in  mining.111  His  writings,  like  Kleist’s, 
bear  traces  of  his  extensive  study  of  science.  With 
a  catholicity  of  intellect  like  Kleist’s  he  excluded 
no  field  of  human  knowledge  from  his  investiga¬ 
tion;  he  wished  to  study  all  sciences  and  make  one 
science  of  them;  he  planned  to  write  a  scientific 
bible  and  to  give  lectures  on  science,  as  Kleist 
actually  did.112  He  says  deliberately:  “  Jetzt  will 
ich  alle  Wissenschaften  speziell  durchgehen  und 
Materialien  zur  Enzyklopadistik  sammeln.  Erst 
die  mathematischen,  dann  die  iibrigen;  die  Phi¬ 
losophic,  Moral  usw.  zuletzt.”113  And  his  note¬ 
books  of  fragments  prove  that  he  made  an  ap¬ 
preciable  beginning  on  this  ambitious  scheme. 
Like  Kleist,  he  loved  music  and  had  some  training 
in  it;  musical  spirit  and  symphonic  structure  have 
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been  ascribed  to  his  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht .II4 
Like  Kleist,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  mathemat¬ 
ics.  Between  music  and  mathematics  both  seem 
to  have  recognized  a  kinship;  perhaps  because  of 
the  immaterial  purity  and  abstractness  of  these 
spheres,  which  appealed,  as  avenues  to  infinity, 
to  the  Romantic  soul;  Novalis  says,  “  Aller  Genuss 
ist  musikalisch,  mithin  mathematisch.”  115  Kleist 
would  probably  have  subscribed  to  the  statements, 
“Das  Leben  der  GotteristMathematik.  .  .  .  Reine 
Mathematik  ist  Religion.  .  .  .  Wer  ein  mathema- 
tisches  Buch  nicht  mit  Andacht  ergreift,  und  es 
wie  Gottes  Wort  liest,  der  versteht  es  nicht.”  116 
Novalis  and  Kleist  were  impressed  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  developments  in  contemporary 
medicine  and  natural  science;  in  particular,  Rit¬ 
ter  had  an  effect  on  Novalis  comparable  to  that  of 
Schubert  on  Kleist.  Their  methods  in  scientific 
work  were  those  of  the  amateur  and  dilettante, 
operating  with  imaginative  hypotheses  rather 
than  with  patiently  gathered  data.  This  method 
was  typical  of  the  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific 
activity  of  the  age,  and  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  on  this  score  between  Classicists  and 
Romanticists.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  disqualified  as  a 
scientist  in  Goethe’s  and  Schiller’s  eyes  for  the 
very  merit  which  posterity  esteems  in  him:  his 
exact  empirical  investigation.117  The  Roman¬ 
ticists  agreed  with  Goethe  in  opposing  Newton, 
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who  had  “stripped  nature  of  her  gods”  and  re¬ 
duced  the  divine  harmony  of  the  universe  to  the 
action  and  reaction  of  mechanical  forces.  Novalis 
regarded  Goethe  as  the  foremost  physicist  of  his 
age  and  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
physics.118 

Novalis,  like  Kleist,  found  a  metaphysical 
solace  in  the  study  of  science.  Kleist,  in  a  mood 
of  personal  and  public  dejection  in  Konigsberg, 
seeks  comfort  in  scientific  work,119  and  Novalis  in 
his  bereavement  experiences  “  the  wondrous  heal¬ 
ing  powers”  of  the  sciences:  “Sie  stillen  wie 
Opiate  die  Schmerzen  und  erheben  uns  in  Spharen, 
die  ein  ewiger  Sonnenschein  umgibt.  Sie  sind  die 
schonste  Freistatte,  die  uns  vergonnt  ward.  .  .  .  Es 
mag  mir  begegnen,  was  will — die  Wissenschaften 
bleiben  mir,  mit  ihnen  hoff  ich  alles  Ungemach 
im  Leben  zu  iiberstehen.” 120  Science  satisfied 
the  metaphysical  craving  of  Kleist  and  Novalis; 
it  offered  them  an  access  to  another  world  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  irresistibly  drawn. 
“Die  Wissenschaften  gewinnen  ein  hoheres  In- 
teresse  fur  mich,”  writes  Novalis  in  the  period  of 
his  most  intense  desire  for  death,  “denn  ich  stu- 
diere  sie  nach  hoheren  Zwecken,  von  einem  hoh- 
eren  Standpunkte”;  that  is,  as  previous  indica¬ 
tions  make  clear,  these  studies  are  for  him  a  means 
of  withdrawal  from  life.121 

H.  A.  Korff,  in  a  very  suggestive  little  book  en¬ 
titled  Humanismus  und  Romantik ,122  states  as  the 
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quintessence  of  Romantic  “Weltanschauung” 
the  view  that  the  poet  is  the  paragon  of  humanity 
because  he  has  freed  himself  from  the  deception 
of  the  world  of  appearances  and  sees  everywhere 
behind  sensuous  surfaces  the  supersensuous  signif¬ 
icance  of  things.  Kleist,  like  Novalis,  sought  in 
science  final,  metaphysical  truth;  hence  he  was  so 
tragically  shaken  by  the  recognition,  gained  from 
the  study  of  Kant,  that  absolute  knowledge  is  in¬ 
accessible  to  us  on  earth.  Kleist,  like  Novalis, 
was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  an  insati¬ 
able  thinker  who  found  it  impossible  to  stop  at 
exteriors,  however  beautiful,  but  probed  always 
into  ultimate  causes  and  meanings.123  Superficial 
beauty  and  typical  reality  were  not  the  artistic 
ideal  of  Kleist  and  the  rationally  endowed  early 
Romanticists;  they  strove  instead  for  individual 
and  characteristic  truth. 

Their  remorseless  rationality  turned  also  upon 
itself:  Kleist  shares  with  Novalis  and  Friedrich 
Schlegel  an  unhappy  bent  toward  self-analysis, 
of  which  his  very  earliest  letters  give  evidence.124 
“Der  erste  Blick  flog  in  die  weite  Natur,  der 
zweite  schlupft  heimlich  in  unser  innerstes  Be- 
wusstsein,”  125  expresses  a  characteristic  attitude 
in  words  very  like  Novalis’.  This  attitude  of  self¬ 
scrutiny  was  typical  of  the  religious  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  it  can  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  Moritz’  Anton  Reiser ,  in  Lavater’s  Geheimes 
'Tagebuch  and  in  Goethe’s  Bekenntnisse  einer 
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schonen  Seele;  here  also,  then,  the  Romanticists 
merely  enhanced  a  tendency  of  their  predecessors. 
Even  after  his  experience  with  Kant,  Kleist  re¬ 
gards  self-consciousness  as  indispensable  to  happi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  finds  his  happiest  moments  to  be 
those  in  which  he  can  forget  himself.126  Novalis’ 
diary  127  betrays  an  even  higher  degree  of  morbid 
introspection:  every  thought,  every  emotion, every 
degree  of  emotion  is  here  set  down;  every  lapse 
from  his  purpose  to  die,  every  symptom  of  his  re- 
crudescent  joy  in  living,  is  mercilessly  recorded; 
one  must  conceive  Novalis’  life  at  this  time  to 
have  been  self-conscious  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 
He  recognized,  as  sharply  as  the  author  of  tjber 
das  Marionettentheater ,  the  dangers  of  this  exces¬ 
sive  reflection  upon  himself.128  But  it  had  become 
more  or  less  habitual  to  this  age  of  “intellektuelle 
Anschauung,”  and  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  “Ro¬ 
mantic  irony.” 

In  fact,  it  was  an  intensification  of  Fichtean 
doctrine  that  led  Novalis  to  his  peculiar  theory  of 
the  mastery  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  It  was 
his  belief  that,  just  as  we  command  our  mental 
organs  and  express  this  activity  in  gestures,  so  we 
can  learn  to  control  the  inner,  ordinarily  invol¬ 
untary  organs  of  our  bodies.  Man  would  then 
become  wholly  independent  of  nature,  he  would 
be  able  to  restore  lost  members  by  mere  force  of 
will,  and  separate  himself  from  his  body  whenever 
he  saw  fit.129  Novalis  himself  fully  expected  to  die 
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in  this  fashion  after  his  beloved,  and  Kleist’s  Pen- 
thesilea  does  in  fact  do  so.  Whether  Kleist  knew 
of  Novaks’  resolution  is  doubtful.  Kleist’s  name, 
of  course,  does  not  occur  in  Novalis’  letters;  and 
Novalis  is  mentioned  by  Kleist  only  once,  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  knowledge  of  the  younger 
poet’s  literary  fame  and  of  the  prestige  his  name 
would  bring  to  Phobus ,I3°  but  which  hardly  sup¬ 
ports  the  supposition  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  works.131  This  idea  of  death  through  will 
occurs  also  in  writings  of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul; 
it  is  more  or  less  symptomatic  of  the  philosophical 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  Kleist,  however  iso¬ 
lated,  could  not  but  participate.  Kleist’s  ecstatic, 
transcendental  state  in  the  last  days  of  his  life 
seems  like  an  illustration  of  Novalis’  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  ecstasy  is  the  criterion  of  human 
power  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  human  will.132 

Novalis  was,  like  Kleist,  excessively  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  sexuality;  even  his  cult  of  death, 
like  Kleist’s,  contains  a  large  erotic  element.  One 
need  only  compare  the  phraseology  and  imagery 
of  Kleist’s  last  letters  with  those  of  parts  of  the 
Hymnen  an  die  Nacht  or  Das  Lied  der  Loten  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  peculiar  blending  of  love  and  death. 
Novalis  entertained  the  project  of  a  novel  which 
would  have  been  strangely  like  Kleist’s  actual 
end,133  and  Heinrich  and  Mathilde  in  Ofterdingen 
conceive  the  possibility  that  their  love  may  be¬ 
come  a  door  to  death.134  Kleist  writes,  in  a  state 
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of  “perfect  bliss”  a  few  days  before  his  death: 
“Meine  liebste  Marie,  wenn  Du  wiisstest,  wie  der 
Tod  und  die  Liebe  sich  abwechseln,  um  diese 
letzten  Augenblicke  meines  Lebens  mit  Blumen, 
himmlischen  und  irdischen,  zu  bekranzen,  gewiss, 
Du  wiirdest  mich  gern  sterben  lassen.  .  .  .  Ein 
Strudel  von  nie  empfundener  Seligkeit  hat  mich 
ergriffen,  und  ich  kann  Dir  nicht  leugnen,  dass 
mir  ihr  \i.  e .,  Henriettens]  Grab  lieber  ist  als  die 
Betten  aller  Kaiserinnen  der  Welt.”  135  In  a 
similar  spirit  Novalis  had  written:  “  Verbindung, 
die  auch  fur  den  Tod  geschlossen  ist,  ist  eine  Hoch- 
zeit,  die  uns  eine  Genossin  fur  die  Nacht  gib t. 
Im  Tode  ist  die  Liebe  am  siissesten;  fur  den  Lie- 
benden  ist  der  Tod  eine  Brautnacht,  ein  Geheimnis 
siisser  Mysterien. 

Ist  es  nicht  klug  fur  die  Nacht  ein  geselliges  Lager  zu  suchen? 
Darum  ist  kliiglich  gesinnt  —  der  auch  Entschlummerte 
liebt.136 

Kleist’s  and  Novalis’  conception  of  love,  which 
reached  such  extremes  of  Romanticism,  began, 
like  Friedrich  Schlegel’s,  in  the  Rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  regarded  women  as  in¬ 
dubitably  secondary  in  the  hierarchy  of  creation, 
addicted  to  the  mediocre  and  trifling,  and  inferior 
to  men  in  all  mental  capacities.  The  morality  of 
women  is  based  on  feeling,  that  of  men  on  reason; 
women  resemble  children,  even  plants;  their 
sphere  is  very  limited,  and  they  are  connected  only 
through  their  husbands  with  the  momentous  life 
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of  the  world.137  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  what 
idealization  of  womanhood  in  the  poetic  works  of 
these  men!  They  both  were  in  love,  not  with 
their  fiancees,  but  with  a  poetic  ideal  of  them; 
they  seemed  attracted  to  these  simple  girls  by 
their  very  simplicity;  here  was  material  with  which 
the  poets’  creative  powers  could  work.  Kleist’s 
sober  reason  did  not  deceive  itself  as  to  the  me¬ 
diocrity  of  Wilhelmine,  and  Novalis  well  knew, 
as  his  cool  diagnosis  shows,  that  Sophie  was  a 
crude,  illiterate  child  with  a  mentality  below  her 
years.  But  what  a  transfigured  being  is  Kathchen, 
or  Alcmene,  or  the  angelic  love  of  Novalis’  lyrics! 
Thus,  even  as  lovers,  these  poets  reveal  their 
characteristic  dualism  of  critical  reason  and  emo¬ 
tional  fantasy. 


IX 


Christianity ,  Death ,  and  the 
Life  Beyond 


HE  German  Romantic  movement  shows  an 


X  increasingly  intimate  relation  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Almost  all  the  Romanticists  in  the  later 
course  of  their  development  drew  closer  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,1  and  quite  a  number  of  them  turned,  or 
returned,  to  Catholicism;  but  the  tendency  which 
they  thus  manifested  can  be  found  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  Romanticism.  It  may  be  said  that  Ro¬ 
mantic  poetry  is  necessarily  connected  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  an  inner  homogeneity  of  principle.2  In 
so  far  as  it  is  an  emotional  reaction  against  the 
one-sided  “Aufklarung”  it  brings  about  a  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  stream  of  religious  feeling,  which  had 
flowed  so  sparingly  during  the  previous  age.  The 
view  expressed  by  the  youthful  rationalist  Kleist 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  is  typical  of  maturer  thought 
in  the  period  following  Wolff  and  Lessing:  “  Etwas 
muss  dem  Menschen  heilig  sein.  Uns  beiden,denen 
es  die  Zeremonien  der  Religion  .  .  .  nicht  sind, 
mussen  um  so  mehr  die  Gesetze  der  Vernunft  heilig 
sein.”3  The  worship  of  reason  had  to  a  large  extent 
supplanted  the  emotions  of  religious  experience. 
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The  generation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who 
stood  as  yet  so  nearly  under  the  shadow  of  the 
rationalistic  movement,  did  not  gain  an  intimate 
relationship  to  Christianity; 4  Goethe’s  strong  at¬ 
tachment  to  tangible  reality  and  Schiller’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  gods  of  Greece  had  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  Friedrich  Schlegel  turned 
against  the  idol  of  his  youth:  as  early  as  1797  he 
had  noted,  “Goethe  ist  ohne  Wort  Gottes,”  and 
after  his  own  conversion  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  him  say,  “Goethe  ist  ein  epischer  Dichter, 
der  aber  aus  Unglauben  an  die  Mythologie  nicht 
zur  rechten  Freude  hat  gelangen  konnen  und  sich 
daher  in  die  andern  Dichtarten  zersplitterte”; 
“ Die  Poesie  des  Unglaubens  ist  nun  einmal  durch 
Goethe  und  Schiller  erschopft.”  5  Goethe,  for  his 
part,  took  an  increasing  dislike  to  Schleierma- 
cher’s  Reden  iiber  die  Religion ,  those  important 
monuments  of  the  Romantic  revival  of  religious 
feeling,  just  as  he  voiced  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
Neo-Catholic  tendency  of  later  Romantic  art. 
He  never  forgave  Friedrich  Schlegel  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Catholicism.  In  fact,  one  might  ascribe 
Goethe’s  gradual  estrangement  from  Roman¬ 
ticism  to  its  accentuated  Christian  and  Catholic 
trend. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  progressed  with  his  age 
from  a  non-metaphysical  and  individualistic  to  a 
metaphysical  and  over-individualistic  philosophy 
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of  life,  and  consequently  approached  Christian¬ 
ity.6  The  effect  of  Kant’s  philosophy  on  him  was 
not  materially  different  from  its  effect  on  his  age 
as  a  whole;  in  his  anti-rational  influence,  the 
greatest  Rationalist  became,  strangely  enough, 
not  the  opponent,  but  the  ally  of  Rousseau,  the 
apostle  of  emotionality.  As  a  youth,  Kleist  speaks 
on  religious  matters  wholly  with  the  convictions 
and  in  the  language  of  the  age  of  Enlightenment: 
he  is  concerned  only  with  his  earthly  destiny  and 
his  ethical  relation  to  his  fellows;  he  professes  a 
reasonable  tolerance  and  a  relativism  worthy  of 
Lessing;  he  feels  only  hostility  and  scorn  for  the 
ceremonies  of  Catholicism.7  In  his  pre-Kantian 
period,  Kleist  is  decidedly  “diesseitig”;  he  dis¬ 
parages  those  who  live  in  the  future,  forgetting 
the  present  and  pondering  on  the  infinite  and 
metaphysical  instead  of  the  earthly  concerns  to 
which  God  has  so  evidently  limited  them:  8  “Ich 
schranke  mich  daher  mit  meiner  Tatigkeit  ganz 
fur  dieses  Erdenleben  ein.  .  .  .  Ich  fiihle  mich 
ruhiger  und  sicherer,  wenn  ich  den  Gedanken  an 
die  dunkle  Bestimmung  der  Zukunft  ganz  von 
mir  entferne,  und  mich  allein  an  die  gewisse  und 
deutliche  Bestimmung  fiir  dieses  Erdenleben 
halte.”  9  The  man  who  wrote  these  words  agreed 
completely  with  the  gospel  of  Faust: 

Nach  driiben  ist  die  Aussicht  uns  verrannt; 

Tor,  wer  dorthin  die  Augen  blinzelnd  richtet, 

Sich  liber  Wolken  seinesgleichen  dichtet! 

Er  stehe  fest  und  sehe  hier  sich  um.  (i  1442-11445) 
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Then  Kleist  meets  with  a  disaster  which  marks 
the  death  of  the  pitiably  limited  rationalist  and 
the  birth  of  the  tragic  poet.  He,  who  with  con¬ 
fident  devotion  to  reality  had  glorified  man  and 
his  sovereign  intellect,  now  gains  for  the  first  time 
a  perception  of  the  irrational  and  tragic,  of  the 
insignificance  and  helplessness  of  man  in  the  face 
of  the  infinite.  His  mind  is  opened  not  only  to 
Romanticism,  but  also  to  Christianity.  We  see 
in  him  henceforth  no  longer  a  single-minded  “  Auf- 
klarer,”  but  a  Romanticist,  tragically  conscious 
of  inner  dualism  and  longingly  intent  on  a  higher 
svnthesis. 

J 

The  appraising  rationalist  had  stared  with 
childish  incomprehension  at  the  paintings  in  the 
Dresden  gallery;10  eight  months  later  the  nascent 
poet  appreciates  all  these  works  of  art  emotion¬ 
ally,  and  enters  a  new  world  of  beauty  in  which 
Wackenroder  had  preceded  him.11  In  the  spirit  of 
Schiller’s  Mortimer  and  of  his  own  later  legend  of 
St.  Cecilia,  he  writes:  “Nirgends  fand  ich  mich 
aber  tiefer  in  meinem  Innersten  geruhrt,  als  in  der 
katholischen  Kirche,  wo  die  grosste,  erhabenste 
Musik  noch  zu  den  anderen  Kiinsten  tritt,  das 
Herz  gewaltsam  zu  bewegen.  Ach,  Wilhelmine, 
unser  Gottesdienst  ist  keiner.  Er  spricht  nur  zu 
dem  kalten  Verstande,  aber  zu  alien  Sinnen  ein 
katholisches  Fest.  Mitten  vor  dem  Altar,  an 
seinen  untersten  Stufen,  kniete  jedesmal,  ganz 
isoliert  von  den  andern,  ein  gemeiner  Mensch, 
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das  Haupt  auf  die  hoheren  Stufen  gebiickt,  betend 
mit  Inbrunst.  Ihn  qualte  kein  Zweifel,  er  glaubt 
—  Ich  hatte  eine  unbeschreibliche  Sehnsucht, 
mich  neben  ihn  niederzuwerfen,  und  zu  weinen  — 
Ach,  nur  einen  Tropfen  Vergessenheit/.und  mit 
Wollust  wiirde  ich  katholisch  werden.”  12  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  strong  loyalty  to  family  tradition, 
we  may  believe  that  Kleist  would,  like  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ancient  church.  He  visits  the  gallery  daily,  and 
each  time  stands  for  hours  in  adoration  before 
Raphael’s  Madonna,  “jener  Mutter  Gottes,  mit 
dem  hohen  Ernste,  mit  der  stillen  Grosse”;  he 
longs  to  become  himself  an  artist  and  to  live  in  un¬ 
questioning  belief.13  Six  years  later,  in  another 
period  of  misfortune,  Kleist  is  again  deeply  moved, 
as  the  Romanticists  were,  by  the  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Christian  faith;  the  words  in  which 
he  describes  Simon  Vouet’s  painting  of  a  dying 
saint  could  - —  even  to  the  detail  of  higher  valua¬ 
tion  of  emotional  effect  than  of  technical  skill  — 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Herzenser- 
giessungen ,14 

There  is  doubtless  a  considerable  element  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  that  most  contradictory  of 
Kleist’s  works,  Amphitryon.  Adam  Muller  and 
Goethe  took  it  to  be  a  poetic  symbolization  of  the 
virgin  conception  of  Christ,  and  there  is  some 
basis  for  this  supposition,  on  the  ground  not  only 
of  general  analogy  but  also  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
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use  of  Biblical  diction.15  Perhaps  it  was  this 
Christian  import  in  Amphitryon  which  led  Kleist 
to  speak  of  the  play  as  a  comedy;  according  to  any 
other  interpretation,  Alcmene’s  fate  must  appear 
as  stark  tragedy.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  record 
that  Kleist  ever  contradicted  the  Catholic  ex¬ 
egesis  with  which  Muller  sent  his  play  into  the 
world,  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  element 
which  the  convert  so  eagerly  exploited  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  disunity  of  Kleist’s  work. 

It  is  possible  to  see  a  suggestion  of  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception  in  Kathchen  von  Heil- 
bronn  16  and  a  certain  similarity  between  the  fate 
of  Alcmene  and  that  of  Kathchen’s  mother;  the 
Marquise  has  also  been  drawn  into  the  compar¬ 
ison.17  The  idealization,  in  Kathchen ,  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  middle  ages  and  their  simple  faith,  is  quite  in 
the  vein  of  later  Romanticism.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  Christian  influence,  both 
pictorial  and  literary,  in  Phobus ,  in  which  Kleist 
was  associated  with  Muller  and  Ferdinand  Hart¬ 
mann;  the  pure  and  devout  Christianity  which 
inspired  Kleist’s  poem  Der  Engel  am  Grab  des 
Herrn 18  was  very  gratifying  to  Muller,  who  found 
in  it  an  approach  to  the  Christian  allegory  of 
Romantic  poetry.19  It  is  noteworthy  that  Kleist’s 
most  important  essay,  Uber  das  Marionettentheater , 
is  couched  in  terms  of  Christian  mythology,  and 
that  Catholicism  is  a  more  or  less  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  Das  Erdbeben  von  Chili ,  Die  Verlobung  in 
St.  Domingo ,  and  Der  Findling.20 
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A  remarkable  document  for  the  increase  of 
Kleist’s  religiosity  toward  the  end  of  his  life  is 
Die  heilige  Cdcilie  oder  die  Gewalt  der  Musik,21  a 
story  of  unmistakably  Catholic  tendency,  in 
which  church  music  is  glorified  and  everything 
is  calculated  to  enhance  the  impression  of  the 
miraculous.  The  “  christlich-deutsche  Tischgesell- 
schaft”  in  Berlin,  of  which  Arnim  and  Muller 
were  the  founders  and  Brentano  the  secretary, 
purposed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  foster  the  ideals 
of  Christianity  and  nationalism.22  Kleist  was  an 
active  member,  and  the  Gebet  des  Zoroaster  23  with 
which  he  opened  his  Abendblatter  is  represen¬ 
tative,  not  only  in  its  Biblical  phraseology  but  in 
its  masked  patriotic  intent,  of  the  group  to  which 
Kleist  belonged. 

An  influence  similar  to  Muller’s  was  exerted  on 
Kleist  at  the  close  of  his  life  by  Henriette  Vogel, 
who  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  circle 
of  Catholic  Romanticists  in  Berlin,  and  whom 
Kleist  met,  in  fact,  through  Muller’s  mediation. 
Biilow  reports  that  Kleist  was  attracted  to  her  by 
their  common  love  of  music,  and  that  their  mel¬ 
ancholy  souls  sympathized  especially  in  playing 
and  singing  hymns.24  A  common  friend  testified 
on  the  day  after  their  death  to  the  same  effect, 
and  ascribed  to  them  “schwarmerisch  religiose 
Gesinnungen.”  25  Kleist’s  last  letters  are  full  of 
the  spirit  and  imagery  of  otherworldly  Christian¬ 
ity,26  and  in  the  “litany  of  death”  which  he  com- 
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posed  together  with  his  comrade  in  suicide,  this 
intensified  religiosity  reaches  the  stage  of  Catholic 
mysticism.27 

As  he  recovered  from  the  philosophical  catas¬ 
trophe  which  destroyed  his  rationalized  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  Kleist  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  world,  which  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  various 
modulations  this  note  of  “die  gebrechliche  Ein- 
richtung  der  Welt”  reechoes  through  Kleist’s 
works.  It  appears  as  “der  Wunderbau  der  Welt” 
in  Kathchen ,28  as  “die  allgemeine  Not  der  Welt” 
and  “die  gebrechliche  Einrichtung  der  Welt”  in 
Kohlhaas; 29  the  Marquise  surrenders  herself,  in 
the  face  of  mysterious  misfortune,  to  “die  grosse, 
heilige  und  unerklarliche  Einrichtung  der  Welt,” 
and  her  lover  is  finally  forgiven  “um  der  gebrech- 
lichen  Einrichtung  der  Welt  willen.” 30  “Der 
Lauf  der  Dinge  hienieden,”  the  distresses  of  this 
imperfect  life,  finally  crowded  Kleist  out  of  it.31 
Even  in  the  antique  world  of  Penthesilea  this 
theme  recurs:  like  Prinz  Friedrich  and  Sylvester 
Schroffenstein,  Penthesilea,  awakening  from  her 
ordeal,  believes  herself  in  a  better  world,  but  is 
reminded  that 

Es  ist  die  Welt  noch,  die  gebrechliche, 

Auf  die  nur  fern  die  Gotter  niederschaun.  (2854-2855) 

“Ach,  wie  gebrechlich  ist  der  Mensch,  ihr  Got¬ 
ter!”  (3037)  exclaims  the  Amazonian  priestess 
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in  words  more  Christian  than  classical.  Prinz 
Friedrich,  longing  for  the  release  of  death,  asks: 
“Schlug  meiner  Leiden  letzte  Stunde?”  (1850), 
as  though  he  had  suffered  a  long  martyrdom  in 
this  vale  of  tears.  This  otherworldly  compassion 
is  found,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  even  in  the 
comedy  of  the  Romanticists:  “In  allem  frohen 
und  heiteren  Scherz  klingt  ein  Ton  der  Wehmut 
mit,  der  Wehmut  uber  die  Gebrochenheit  oder 
Zerbrechlichkeit  der  Welt,  ein  Sehnen  aus  dieser 
unvollkommenen  Welt  heraus  zu  reinerem  Sein, 
aus  dem  Bedingten  zum  Unbedingten  hin.” 32 

“Absolute  Abstraktion,  Annihilation  des  Jetzi- 
gen,  Apotheose  der  Zukunft,  dieser  eigentlichen, 
besseren  Welt”:  —  thus  does  Novalis  define  the 
nature  of  Christianity,33  and  in  a  certain  sense 
also  the  attitude  of  early  Romanticism.  The  first 
Romanticists,  like  Kleist,  were  hopeful  of  a  king¬ 
dom  to  come,  a  golden  age  of  literature  of  which 
Goethe  marked  the  dawn;  their  poetry  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  one  of  longing,  not  of 
possession.  Kleist  looked  to  a  future  stage  to  en¬ 
act  his  plays;  he  considered  himself  to  be  merely 
preparing  the  way  for  a  great  future  poet.  Goe¬ 
the’s  impatience  with  this  ascetic  renunciation  of 
the  present  is  sharply  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the 
author  of  Penthesilea. 

Ever  since  he  experienced,  through  Kant,  the 
mundane  limitation  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  power,  Kleist  feels,  like  Novalis  after  his 
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decisive  experience,  a  yearning  for  the  other  world; 
he  does  not  fear  death,  but  is  prepared,  often 
eager  for  it;  it  becomes  part  of  his  life-conscious¬ 
ness.  He  values  earthly  life  more  lightly,  and 
learns  to  see,  like  that  most  Romantic  of  charac¬ 
ters,  Goethe’s  Faust,  that  “all  transitory  things 
are  but  symbols.”  “Erwarten  Sie  wenig  von 
dieser  Erde,”  he  admonishes  a  friend,  “Sie  kann 
nichts  geben,  was  ein  reines  Herz  wahrhaft  gliick- 
lich  machen  konnte.  Blicken  Sie  zuweilen,  wenn 
es  Nacht  ist,  in  den  Himmel.”34 

Friedrich  Schlegel  perceived  that  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  art  was  historically 
due  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  latter. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  developed  this  idea  in  his  Lectures 
on  Lramatic  Art  and  Literature.  “In  der  christ- 
lichen  Ansicht,”  he  says,  “hat  sich  alles  umge- 
kehrt:  die  Anschauung  des  Unendlichen  hat  das 
Endliche  vernichtet;  das  Leben  ist  zur  Schatten- 
welt  und  zur  Nacht  geworden,  und  erst  jenseits 
geht  der  ewige  Tag  des  wesentlichen  Daseins 
auf.”  35  With  the  Christian-Romantic  shifting  of 
emphasis,  the  other  world  appears  real  and  vital, 
and  this  world  an  unhappy  dream.  This  was  the 
interpretation  of  life  in  Calderon’s  Christian 
dramas,  and  hence  Calderon  could  appear  to 
Friedrich  Schlegel  as  the  most  Romantic  of  all 
dramatists;  for  Calderon  let  the  light  of  heavenly 
transfiguration  shine  over  frail  humanity  in  its 
earthly  woes  and  errors.36 
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Kleist’s  characters  seem  at  times  to  recognize 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  this  world  and  the 
next,  to  project  their  love  and  hatred  unabated 
into  another  existence.  Thus  Piachi  in  Der  Find- 
ling  refuses  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  before  his 
execution,  so  that  he  may  continue  his  vengeance 
in  hell.  Even  in  Kleist’s  rustic  comedy  Der  Zer- 
brochene  Krug  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  eternity; 
Eve  expects  her  burly  peasant  lover  to  trust  im¬ 
plicitly  in  her  innocence  and  await  in  another  life 
the  explanation  of  damning  appearances  in  this: 

Es  wird  sich  alles  ihr  zum  Ruhme  losen 

Und  ist’s  im  Leben  nicht,  so  ist  es  jenseits 

Und  wenn  wir  auferstehn,  ist  auch  ein  Tag.37 

Kleist  was,  like  Novalis,  a  citizen  in  two  worlds: 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  earth,  yet  longed 
to  leave  it.  His  attitude  was  like  Schiller’s,  which 
Novalis  prized  so  highly:  the  attitude  of  a  noble 
stranger  on  earth,  “dies  nicht  auf  Erden  Heimi- 
sche  und  doch  Zufriedene,  nicht  Klagende,  Heilige, 
Resignierende.”  38  A  few  hours  before  his  death, 
Kleist  admits  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  very 
happy  in  this  world,  on  whose  “joys”  he  is  turn¬ 
ing  his  back.  39  Novalis,  though  determined  to 
die,  writes:  “Es  wird  mir  sehr  schwer  werden, 
mich  ganz  von  dieser  Welt  zu  trennen;”  40  and  in 
the  Hymns  to  Night ,  he  reveals  a  disposition  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him: 
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Noch  weckst  du, 

Muntres  Licht, 

Den  Miiden  zur  Arbeit  — 

Flossest  frohliches  Leben  mir  ein  .  .  . 

Gern  will  ich 

Die  fleissigen  Hande  riihren, 
tjberall  umschaun, 

Wo  du  mich  brauchst,  .  .  . 

Aber  getreu  der  Nacht 
Bleibt  mein  geheimes  Herz.41 

In  Kleist’s  letters  and  in  his  poetic  characters 
we  note  repeatedly  this  singular  association  of 
love  of  life  and  desire  for  death;  to  Riihle,  whom 
like  his  other  best  friends  he  invited  to  join  him  in 
suicide,  he  writes:  “  Komm,  lass  uns  etwas  Gutes 
tun,  und  dabei  sterben!”  Then,  after  ten  lines  of 
philosophizing  on  the  nature  of  death,  he  goes  on: 
“Nun  wieder  zuriick  zum  Leben!  So  lange  das 
dauert,  werd  ich  jetzt  Trauerspiele  und  Lustspiele 
machen,”  etc.42  Like  Novalis,  Kleist  could  be 
active  and  energetic  in  the  affairs  of  life  at  the 
very  time  when  he  courted  death.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Kleist  that  Penthesilea,  the  impersonation 
of  his  soul,  should  feel  readiest  for  death  when  she 
is  happiest.43 

Kleist’s  poetry  deals  with  great,  significant 
individuals  and  their  problems  in  this  world.  In 
so  far  he  must  appear  “  this-worldly  ”  and  clas¬ 
sical.  But  just  as  his  art  shows,  beside  its  strong 
individualistic  bias,  a  collectivistic  consciousness 
which  links  him  with  a  new  age,  so  his  life  and  its 
ending  show,  even  more  clearly,  an  otherworldly 
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trend  which  brings  him  close  to  Christianity  and 
Romanticism.  Kleist  believed  no  less  firmly  than 
Novalis  in  a  future  life.  The  truth  disclosed  to 
him  by  Kant  destroyed  forever  his  naive  hope  of 
transferring,  undiminished,  to  another  planet  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  on  this;  it  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  destroy  his  belief  in  a  better  life  beyond 
death;  it  did  not  lessen  but  rather  increased  his 
eagerness  to  embark  on  the  great  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  which  he  finally  undertook,  not  despair¬ 
ingly,  but  full  of  hope  and  exultation.  Kleist  was 
a  metaphysicist  from  first  to  last. 

“Ich  stimme  Dir  bei,”  writes  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel  to  Novalis,  “dass  das  Christen  turn  eine  Re¬ 
ligion  der  Zukunft  [ist],  wie  die  der  Griechen  eine 
der  Vergangenheit,  schon  bei  den  Alten  selbst. 
Aber  ist  sie  nicht  noch  mehr  eine  Religion  des 
Todes,  wie  die  klassische  eine  Religion  des  Le- 
bens  .  .  .  ?  Vielleicht  bist  Du  der  erste  Mensch  in 
unserm  Zeitalter,  der  Kunstsinn  fur  den  Tod  hat. 
Ich  glaube,  dass  das  Christentum  sich  eben  des- 
wegen,  und  weil  Tod  und  Leben  eins  sind,  mit 
dem  aussersten  Realismus  behandeln  liesse.” 44 
To  the  religious  feeling  of  the  antique  world,  re¬ 
joicing  in  reality,  death  appeared  as  something 
fearful  and  lamentable;  for  the  Christian,  death 
has  lost  its  sting  and  become  the  door  to  another 
and  better  existence.45  To  the  poet  of  the  Hymnen 
an  die  Nacht ,  Christ  is  the  prince  of  death,  the 
savior  from  life;  he  gave  to  death  a  new,  positive 
meaning: 
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Was  uns  gesenkt  in  tiefe  Traurigkeit 

Zieht  uns  mit  siisser  Sehnsucht  nun  von  hinnen. 

Im  Tode  ward  das  ewge  Leben  kund, 

Du  bist  der  Tod  und  machst  uns  erst  gesundd6 

Similarly  Holderlin,  who  clad  his  Romantic  long¬ 
ing  for  “the  better  land”  in  Hellenistic  forms, 
sang  of  death  as  the  passage,  not  from  light  to 
darkness,  but  from  the  dark  light  of  this  earth  to 
the  full  radiance  of  the  infinite.  For  Novalis, 
death  is  a  return  home;  life  is  only  a  long  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  door  of  death;  death  is  not  the  end,  but 
the  beginning  of  better  things:  “Der  Tod  ist  eine 
Selbstbesiegung,  —  die,  wie  alle  Selbstiiberwin- 
dung,  eine  neue,  leichtere  Existenz  verschafft.”  47 
Death  meant  to  the  Romanticists  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  craving  for  the  infinite,  a  mystical 
restoration  to  the  original  unity  of  life.  The 
author  of  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  calls  death  “  a 
higher  revelation  of  life”  and  surveys  his  own 
brief  existence  in  “these  vales  of  trial”  with  a 
wistful  compassion  like  that  with  which  Kleist 
looked  upon  the  frailty  of  the  world.48  Schleier- 
macher  exhorts  his  hearers,  “Versuchet  doch  aus 
Liebe  zu  Gott  euer  Leben  aufzugeben.” 49  A 
similar  idea  is  reechoed  by  Adam  Muller:  “Hat 
denn  niemand  die  Liebe  verstanden?  ist  denn 
nicht  jedes  Opfer,  jede  Hingebung  eine  Art  von 
Tod?  und  ihr  fragt  noch  ob  es  eine  Todeslust 
gebe?  und  wer  mochte  die  Lust  des  Lebens  emp- 
finden  als  um  dieser  Todeslust  willen?”  50 
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Kleist,  also,  felt  that  “Sehnsucht  nach  dem 
Tode”  which  Novalis  celebrates  in  one  of  his 
hymns,  the  longing  for  death  as  the  liberation 
from  mundane  limitations  into  cosmic  freedom. 
All  his  life  he  seemed,  like  Novalis,  to  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  be  ever  ready  for  it,  desirous 
of  it.  Death  was  to  him  the  eternal  refrain  of 
life;51  decline  and  expiration,  the  law  of  the  uni¬ 
verse:  “von  ganzer  Seele  sehne  ich  mich,  wonach 
die  ganze  Schopfung  und  alle  immer  langsamer 
und  langsamer  rollenden  Weltkorper  streben, 
nach  Ruhe!”  52  It  was  the  depiction  of  death  that 
moved  him  so  deeply  in  the  painting  of  the  dying 
Magdalene:  “Sie  liegt  mit  Blasse  des  Todes 
iibergossen  auf  den  Knieen,  der  Leib  sterbend  in 
den  Armen  der  Engel  zuriickgesunken,  .  .  .  das 
liebliche  Wesen,  das  der  Hand  des  Schicksals 
jetzt  entflohen  ist.  Und  einen  Blick  aus  sterben- 
den  Augen  wirft  dies  auf  sie,  als  ob  es  in  Gefilde 
unendlicher  Seligkeit  hinaus  sahe.  Ich  habe  nie 
etwas  Riihrenderes  und  Erhebenderes  gesehen.”  53 

The  thought  of  suicide  was  never  absent  from 
Kleist’s  mind,  and  the  manner  of  his  end  seemed 
to  both  contemporary  and  later  writers  to  bear  a 
Romantic  character.54  From  the  time  when,  in 
early  life,  he  conceived  of  continuation  of  existence 
on  another  star  from  the  point  of  development 
reached  on  this,  Kleist  seems  to  stand  but  lightly 
on  this  earth,  to  feel  the  drawing  power  of  infinity. 
Death  is  to  him  an  easy  transition,55  and  the  men- 
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tion  of  it  flows  readily  and  joyously  from  his  lips 
and  from  the  lips  of  his  characters:  “Mir  ist  so 
wohl,  wie  bei  dem  Eintritt  in  ein  andres  Leben,” 
says  Sylvester  Schroffenstein,  echoing  words  of  the 
poet.56  On  parting  from  a  friend,  Kleist  feels  him¬ 
self  “so  friedliebend,  so  liebreich,  wie  in  der  Nahe 
einer  Todesstunde.”  57 

Kleist’s  friends  felt  in  him  this  strong  tendency 
toward  another  world.  In  Adam  Muller’s  opinion, 
Kleist  had  long  regarded  the  thought  of  death  as 
the  spice  of  a  life  otherwise  insipid,58  and  Fouque 
wrote:  “eine  tiefe  Todessehnsucht,  eine  lebenver- 
zehrende  Glut  drang  bedrohlich  aus  alien  seinen 
Dichtungen  hervor”;  “die  Todessehnsucht  be- 
siegte  alle  Freuden  des  Lebens.” 59  Kleist  possessed 
an  extraordinary  vitality  which  kept  him  not 
only  alive  but  productive  after  catastrophes  that 
would  have  ended,  physically  or  at  least  spiritu¬ 
ally,  the  life  of  most  men.  The  concatenation  of 
circumstances  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1811, 
unhappy  though  it  was,  does  not  adequately  ex¬ 
plain  his  final  resolution.  What  made  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  that  this  time  his  recurrent  “Todes¬ 
sehnsucht”  found  in  Henriette  Vogel  the  comrade 
he  had  sought  all  his  life.  This  is  the  last  and  the 
strongest  of  the  motives  he  adduces  in  one  of  his 
last  letters  to  his  cousin:  “dass  ich  eine  Freundin 
gefunden  habe,  deren  Seele  wie  ein  junger  Adler 
fliegt,  wie  ich  noch  in  meinem  Leben  nichts  Ahn- 
liches  gefunden  habe;  die  meine  Traurigkeit  als 
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eine  hohere,  festgewurzelte  und  unheilbare  be- 
greift,  und  deshalb  .  .  .  mit  mir  sterben  will.  .  .  . 
Du  wirst  begreifen,  dass  meine  ganze  jauchzende 
Sorge  nur  sein  kann,  einen  Abgrund  tief  genug  zu 
finden,  um  mit  ihr  hinab  zu  stiirzen.”60 

Kleist  could  say  of  himself,  like  his  Prince  of 
Homburg  or  like  Friedrich  von  Trota  in  Der 
Zweikampf:  “  Der  Tod  schreckt  mich  nicht  mehr, 
und  die  Ewigkeit  .  .  .  geht  wieder,  wie  ein  Reich 
voll  tausend  glanziger  Sonnen,  vor  mir  auf.  .  .  . 
Im  Leben  lass  uns  auf  den  Tod,  und  im  Tode  auf 
die  Ewigkeit  hinaussehen.” 61  There  is  in  the 
poet’s  last  letters  a  thirst  for  the  infinite  compar¬ 
able  only  to  that  in  Novalis’  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht. 
He  feels  bliss  and  exaltation  at  the  thought  of 
plunging  at  last  into  illimitable  space.62  His  state 
of  mind  as  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  “zufrieden  und 
heiter,  .  .  .  mit  der  ganzen  Welt  versohnt,”  his 
“Freude  und  unaussprechliche  Heiterkeit”  63 
is  exactly  like  that  of  Prinz  Friedrich,  and  of 
Kohlhaas  at  the  end  of  his  life.64  “Nur  so  viel 
wisse,”  writes  Kleist  of  Henriette,  “dass  meine 
Seele,  durch  die  Beriihrung  mit  der  ihrigen,  zum 
Tode  ganz  reif  geworden  ist;  dass  ich  die  ganze 
Herrlichkeit  des  menschlichen  Gemutes  an  dem 
ihrigen  ermessen  habe,  und  dass  ich  sterbe,  weil 
mir  auf  Erden  nichts  mehr  zu  lernen  und  zu  er- 
werben  iibrig  bleibt.”  65  The  figure  of  ripening 
which  Kleist  uses  here  is  significant:  it  suggests 
not  a  sudden  compulsion,  but  the  happy  consum- 
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mation  of  slow,  organic  growth.  Kleist’s  final 
step  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  “  life-feeling,” 
not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  action;  his  whole 
life  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  ripening  toward 
death. 

Kleist’s  estimation  of  life  and  death,  like  that 
of  the  Romanticists,  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  ancient  classicism,  and  differs  also  from 
that  of  German  Classicism  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
adopted  the  Greek  view.  The  attitude  toward 
death  taken  by  Prinz  Friedrich  in  the  famous 
“ fear-of-death  scene”  (III,  5)  is  quite  that  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  no  mere  accident 
that  his  words  have  a  parallel  in  Homer.66  It  is 
enlightening,  moreover,  to  contrast  the  Prince’s 
monologue  in  Act  IV,  Scene  3,  with  that  in  Act  V, 
Scene  10,  which  is  of  the  same  length,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  character:  the  first  is  pagan, 
stoical,  this-worldly;  the  second  is  Christian  and 
otherworldly;  the  first  shows  the  Prince  loath  to 
leave  this  world  and  doubtful  of  the  next;  the 
second  shows  him  eager  to  leave  this  world  and 
hopeful  of  the  next;  the  spirit  of  the  first  soliloquy 
is  antique,  that  of  the  second  Romantic.  In  the 
interval  the  Prince  has  achieved,  in  the  Christian 
sense,  the  conquest  of  death,  and  his  pardon  at 
the  end  seems  a  gratuitous  gift  to  one  who  has 
already  turned  his  back  on  life. 

Consistently,  the  Prince,  who  has  thus  broken 
off  his  relations  with  the  world  and  has  shown  such 
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impatience  at  being  detained  in  it,67  should  ex¬ 
press  disappointment  at  being  restored  to  earth 
at  the  close  of  the  play.  It  seems  as  though  it  had 
cost  the  poet  an  effort  to  turn  his  action  back 
from  infinity  to  reality,  and  to  recall  his  hero, 
already  outward  bound,  to  his  earthly  career. 
Kleist  himself,  under  like  circumstances,  was  not 
recalled,  but  he  might  have  been;  for  in  him  there 
was  the  same  strange  duplexity  of  allegiance  as  in 
his  Prince.  Some  of  the  most  touching  passages 
in  Kleist’s  letters  are  those  which  testify  to  the 
unexhausted  potentialities  of  his  life:  “Es  weht 
mich  zuweilen  bei  einer  Lektiire  oder  im  Theater 
wie  ein  Luftzug  aus  meiner  allerfriihesten  Jugend 
an,”  he  writes  in  that  depressing  August  of  1811, 
“Das  Leben,  das  vor  mir  ganz  ode  liegt,  gewinnt 
mit  einem  Male  eine  wunderbare  herrliche  Aus- 
sicht,  und  es  regen  sich  Krafte  in  mir,  die  ich  ganz 
erstorben  glaubte.”  68 

Both  Kleist  and  Novalis  conceived  of  death,  not 
as  a  finality,  but  as  a  transition,  a  transplantation 
to  another  sphere  of  activity.  Kleist’s  physical 
death  seemed  to  him  only  one  of  the  million 
deaths  through  which  he  had  already  passed  or 
was  yet  to  pass:  “So  wie  der  Schlaf,  in  dem  wir 
uns  erholen,  etwa  ein  Viertel  oder  Drittel  der 
Zeit  dauert,  da  wir  uns,  im  Wachen,  ermiiden,  so 
wird,  denke  ich,  der  Tod,  und  aus  einem  ahnli- 
chen  Grunde,  ein  Viertel  oder  Drittel  des  Lebens 
dauern.  Und  gerade  so  lange  braucht  ein  mensch- 
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licher  Korper,  um  zu  verwesen.69  Und  vielleicht 
gibt  es  fur  eine  ganze  Gruppe  von  Leben  noch 
einen  eignen  Tod,  wie  hier  fiir  eine  Gruppe  von 
Durchwachungen  (Tagen)  einen.0  70  Very  simi¬ 
lar  are  Novalis’  speculations:  “Wir  springen  wie 
ein  elektrischer  Funken  in  die  andere  Welt  hin- 
iiber.  Zunahme  der  Kapazitat.  Tod  ist  Ver- 
wandlung,  Verdrangung  des  Individualprinzips, 
das  nun  eine  neue,  haltbarere,  fahigere  Verbin- 
dung  eingeht.” 71  “  Wer  hier  nicht  zur  Vollendung 
gelangt,  gelangt  vielleicht  driiben,  oder  muss  eine 
abermalige  irdische  Laufbahn  beginnen.  Sollte 
es  nicht  auch  driiben  einen  Tod  geben,  dessen 
Resultat  irdische  Geburt  ware?”72  “Lernt  den 
Sinn  des  Todes  fassen,”  chant  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  in  Novalis’  Lied  der  Loten:  death  is 
only  an  incident  in  a  never-ending  flux  and  re¬ 
formation;  if  mortals  rightly  understood  death, 
they  would  embrace  it  and  joyfully  forsake  this 
brief,  pallid  existence.73 

Here  too,  Herder’s  fruitful  ideas  had  antici¬ 
pated  those  of  Romanticists  and  Classicists  alike. 
In  the  fifth  of  his  philosophical  Discourses  Herder 
speaks  of  the  “restless  movement”  and  “eternal 
palingenesis”  of  life,  and  declares:  “ Kein  Tod 
ist  in  der  Schopfung ,  sondern  Verwandlung;  Ver- 
wandlung  nach  dem  weisesten,  besten  Gesetz  der 
Notwenaigkeit,  nach  welchem  jede  Kraft  im  Reich 
der  Veranderungen  sich  immer  neu,  immer  wir- 
kend  erhalten  will  und  also  .  .  .  ihr  organisches 
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Gewand  unaufhorlich  andert.”  74  Goethe  had  the 
same  idea  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Fragment  iiber  die  Natur:  “Der  Tod  ist  ihr 
[/.  e.,  der  Natur]  Kunstgriff,  viel  Leben  zu  ha- 
ben.”  And  like  Goethe’s  theory  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  entelechy  is  Novalis’  belief 
that  the  best  mortals,  those  who  in  life  have 
achieved  spirituality,  die  only  in  appearance.75 
This  general  conception  of  transmutation  or 
metempsychosis  is  not  unlike  Lessing’s;  it  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  great  common  possessions  of  the 
Classic-Romantic  age,  and  its  ultimate  founda¬ 
tion  is  the  optimistic  trust  of  eighteenth-century 
Rationalism  in  human  perfectibility. 

We  have  seen  that  Kleist  never  abandoned  his 
early  idea  of  migration  to  another  star;  what  he 
gave  up  was  the  hope  of  taking  with  him  treasures 
of  knowledge  accumulated  on  this  earth,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  uninterrupted  the  development  which  he 
had  begun  here.  After  his  encounter  with  Kant 
he  writes  to  a  friend  in  the  very  same  terms  as 
before:  “Wenn  Sie  auf  diesem  Sterne  keinen 
Platz  finden,  der  Ihrer  wiirdig  ist,  so  finden  Sie 
vielleicht  auf  einem  andern  einen  um  so  bes- 
sern.”  76  Novalis  believed  no  less  firmly  in  his 
transplantation  in  the  vast  economy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse:  “Der  Tod  versetzt  ihn  [/.  e.,  den  Geist  des 
Menschen]  in  der  grossen  Assoziation  irgendwo 
anders  hin  .  .  .  er  wird  irgendwo  anders  erweckt”; 
“wer  weiss,  wo  wir  in  dem  Augenblick  anschies- 
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sen,  in  dem  wir  hier  verschwinden.  .  .  .  Der  Ein- 
fluss  der  Sonne  macht  es  wohl  wahrscheinlich, 
dass  es  die  Sonne  sein  konnte,  wo  wir  wieder 
abgesetzt  werden.”  77  “Warst  du  schon  einmal 
gestorben?”  asks  the  pilgrim  in  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen ;  “Wie  konnt’  ich  denn  leben?”  is  the 
answer.78  We  are  reminded  of  the  report  of  Count 
Wetter’s  trance:  “Die  Welt  nannt’  er  ein  Grab 
und  das  Grab  eine  Wiege,  und  meinte,  er  wurde 
nun  [indem  er  sterbe]  erst  geboren  werden.”  79 

There  exists  indeed  in  Kleist’s  philosophy  and 
poetry  a  mystic  connection  between  birth  and 
death  through  which  he  draws  close  to  the  mystic 
undercurrent  in  Romanticism,  and  especially  to 
Novalis,  the  most  Christian  of  the  Romanticists. 
One  may  see  at  least  the  adumbration  of  this 
view  at  the  close  of  Amphitryon ,  where  the 
annihilation  of  Alcmene’s  personality  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  life;  one  may 
see  the  poetic  expression  of  it  in  Penthesilea, 
where  the  destructive  and  creative  functions  of 
love  so  strangely  interchange,  where  “Kiissen” 
rimes  with  “Bissen,”  and  the  idyllic  festival  of 
roses  is  set  like  a  lovely  miracle  in  the  midst  of  a 
bloody  battlefield.  Kleist  put  it  into  the  form 
of  a  distich  which  characterizes  his  own  poetic 
art: 

Lasset  sein  mutiges  Herz  gewahren!  Aus  der  Verwesung 

Reiche  locket  er  gern  Blumen  der  Schonheit  hervor!  80 
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He  discussed  it  in  the  form  of  a  discursive  essay 
in  the  Abendblatter ,  entitled  Wissen ,  S  chaff en, 
Zerstoren ,  Erhalten ,81  the  theme  of  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  aphorisms: 
“In  der  Begeisterung  des  Vernichtens  offenbart 
sich  zuerst  der  Sinn  gottlicher  Schopfung.  Nur 
in  der  Mitte  des  Todes  entzundet  sich  der  Blitz 
des  ewigen  Lebens.”  82 

Kleist  observed  with  profound  interest  how  in 
the  case  of  his  own  contemporaries  spiritual  good¬ 
ness  and  greatness  could  grow  out  of  public 
calamity.83  The  poetic  reflection  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  seen  in  Das  Erdbeben  von  Chili:  amid 
the  horrible  destruction  of  all  material  things 
and  the  apparent  dilapidation  of  Nature,  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  itself  opens  like  a  fair  and  wondrous 
flower.84  The  love  of  Jeronimo  and  Josephe,  like 
that  of  Ottokar  and  Agnes  in  Die  Familie  Schrof- 
fenstein ,  gains  a  strange  and  almost  morbid  beauty 
from  being  set  in  the  shadow  of  death.  This  in¬ 
terrelation  of  life  and  death,  of  flowering  and  de¬ 
cay,  seems  intimately  akin  to  Christianity  and  to 
Romanticism;  yet  it  is  not  absent  from  Goethe’s 
works;  one  thinks  of  the  poet’s  words  as  he  con¬ 
templates  Schiller’s  skull: 

Als  ob  ein  Lebensquell  dem  Tod  entsprange, 

or  of  the  Easter-song  of  the  angels  in  Faust: 

Christ  ist  erstanden 

Aus  der  Verwesung  Schooss. 
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It  is  characteristic  both  of  Kleist  and  of  the 
mystical  Romantic  cult  of  death  and  resurrection 
which  reached  its  extreme  development  in  Za- 
charias  Werner,85  that  the  desire  for  death  should 
be  felt  in  moments  of  greatest  happiness.  This 
thought  was  expressed  by  Friedrich  Schlegel  in 
Lucinde:  “Und  dann  weiss  ich’s  nun,  dass  der 
Tod  sich  auch  schon  und  suss  fiihlen  lasst.  Ich 
begreife,  wie  das  freie  Gebildete  sich  in  der  Bliite 
aller  Krafte  nach  seiner  Auflosung  und  Freiheit 
mit  stiller  Liebe  sehnen  und  den  Gedanken  der 
Riickkehr  freudig  anschauen  kann,  wie  eine  Mor- 
gensonne  der  Eloffnung.”  86  The  departure  from 
life,  at  all  times  easy  for  Kleist  and  his  characters, 
seems  easiest  from  the  summit  of  earthly  bliss. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  contented  periods  in 
Kleist’s  life  the  ominous  note  of  death  is  heard: 
in  a  letter  written  during  his  happy  idyll  on  the 
Swiss  isle,  preceded  and  followed  by  expressions 
of  hope  and  attachment  to  the  present  and  future, 
we  suddenly  read  the  words:  “Kurz,  ich  habe 
keinen  andern  Wunsch,  als  zu  sterben.  .  .  .  Denn 
das  Leben  hat  doch  immer  nichts  Erhabneres, 
als  nur  dieses,  dass  man  es  erhaben  wegwerfen 
kann.”  87  It  is  uncertain  whether  Kleist  actually 
spoke  the  words  attributed  to  him,  “Das  ist  ja 
zum  Erschiessen  schon!”,  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  characteristic;  they  express,  in  less  elevated 
language,  Penthesilea’s  desire  for  death  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  greatest  joy: 
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Zum  Tode  war  ich  nie  so  reif,  als  jetzt.  (1682) 

Ich  bin  so  selig,  Sch wester!  tlberselig! 

Ganz  reif  zum  Tod,  o  Diana,  fuhP  ich  mich!  (2864-2865) 

Kleist,  having  fathomed  in  Henriette  the  full 
glory  of  the  human  soul,  feels  that  as  a  man  and 
as  a  poet  he  has  reached  supreme  happiness,  and 
is  ripe  for  death.88  It  seems  as  though  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  life  were  preparation  for  death, 
as  though  the  greatest  exploit  of  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick  in  Kleist’s  last  play  were  the  conquest  of 
the  will  to  live.  Death  appears,  not  as  the  punish¬ 
ment,  but  as  the  ultimate  reward  of  life,  and 
human  happiness,  as  well  as  human  suffering, 
lead  directly  to  its  doors. 

In  a  section  of  the  lectures  on  dramatic  art 
which  he  published  in  Phobus ,89  Adam  Muller 
speaks  of  an  ideal  tragedy  which  is  to  come,  sur¬ 
passing  Greek  tragedy  by  virtue  of  its  religious 
significance.  He  regards  Goethe’s  works  as  a 
preparation  for  this  new  type  of  tragedy,  and 
elucidates  his  meaning  by  the  example  of  Goethe’s 
elegy  Euphrosyne ,  in  which  grief  is  overcome  by 
being  named  or  comprehended.  In  every  histori¬ 
cal  tragedy,  likewise,  Muller  distinguishes  three 
chief  moments:  the  “moment  of  resurrection” 
at  the  beginning,  the  catastrophe  or  “higher 
moment  of  death”  which  is  the ’turning-point  of 
the  action,  and  the  “moment  of  assumption”  at 
the  end.  From  the  beginning  to  the  catastrophe 
the  hero  appears  more  and  more  tragically  in- 
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volved  in  the  complications  of  fate;  from  the 
catastrophe  to  the  end  he  rises  to  freedom  and 
reaches  at  length  a  balance  between  freedom  and 
necessity.  The  Greek  drama,  says  Muller,  no 
longer  suffices  us;  it  contains  examples  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  but  not  of  true  conquest  of  death. 
Then  he  quotes,  most  appropriately,  verses  from 
Novalis,  who  in  his  life  and  poetry  exemplified 
that  conquest  of  death  and  tragedy  of  which 
Muller  speaks  in  such  mystic  terminology. 

According  to  the  Christian  and  Romantic 
valuation  of  life  and  death,  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  also  in  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  tragedy,  of 
the  traditional  sort,  is  impossible.  Kluckhohn90 
consequently  considers  the  tragedies  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  and  the  Christian  tragedy  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  dramas  of  German  Romanticism,  to 
be  properly  martyr-dramas  or  dramas  of  divine 
grace.  Certainly  there  is  ground  for  so  classify¬ 
ing  Kleist’s  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  and  Prinz 
Friedrich  von  Homburg ,  with  their  benignant  in¬ 
tercessions  and  their  conciliatory,  untragic  ten¬ 
dency.  In  the  course  of  an  earlier  study  I  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  conjecture,  in  general  coincidence  with 
the  ideas  of  Muller  just  quoted,  that  Kleist  was 
aiming,  theoretically  in  the  essay  on  the  marion¬ 
ettes  and  poetically  in  Homburg ,  at  a  new  type  of 
tragedy,  in  which  tragedy  itself  was  to  be  over¬ 
come  and  death  conquered.91  Others  have  seen 
in  Homburg  the  dramatic  illustration  of  Muller’s 
theories.92 
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Whether  or  not  one  assumes  an  influence  of 
Muller’s  militant  Christianity  on  Kleist  in  Dres¬ 
den  and  Berlin,  it  is  possible  in  any  case  to  regard 
Kleist’s  last  play  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  new 
form  of  drama  which  was  to  be  neither  tragedy 
nor  comedy,  but  an  original  fusion  of  these  two, 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  synthetic  tendency  of 
Romanticism.  One  of  Kleist’s  most  congenial 
critics,  Friedrich  Hebbel,  recognized  in  this  work 
“eine  ganz  neue  Gestalt  der  Tragodie,  welche  auf 
wunderbare  Weise  die  tiefsten  tragischen  Schauer 
und  die  leisen  Entziickungen  einer  selbst  in  der 
dunkelsten  Nacht  nicht  ganz  verloschenden  Hoff- 
nung  in  einander  mischt.”  93  The  catastrophe, 
which  in  the  conventional  drama  meant  the  phys¬ 
ical  death  of  the  hero,  would  have  constituted, 
in  the  new  drama,  only  a  passing  phase  in  his 
spiritual  development.  Death  would  have  lost 
its  sting  and  would  have  appeared,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Romantic  sense,  not  as  a  hopeless  final¬ 
ity,  but  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  The  man 
who  speaks  the  beautiful  lines  of  Act  V,  Scene  io, 
has  already  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  death; 
he  has  overcome  his  love  of  life  and  fear  of  death 
and  achieved  immortality,  like  the  poet  who  in 
the  transcendent  exaltation  of  his  last  letters 
looks  back  on  life  from  beyond  its  bourns.  Such 
a  new  interpretation  of  tragedy  as  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Kleist  to  have  had  in  mind,  a  sublimation  of 
tragedy  into  a  beneficent  and  purifying  process, 
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seems  more  germane  to  our  modern  conception 
of  the  universe  and  its  life  than  the  traditional 
tragedy  has  been.  The  innovation  in  Kleist’s 
drama,  then,  would  appear  to  consist,  not  in  its 
form,  which  is  conventional  enough,  but  in  a  new 
and  distinctly  modern  ethical  and  religious  con¬ 
tent;  and  we  might  well,  with  Hebbel,  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of  the 
German  mind. 


X 


The  Infinite 


HE  word  “Unendlichkeit”  and  the  idea  for 


which  it  stands  are  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  poetic  and  philosophical  writings  of  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  Strich,  in  fact, 
with  more  artistic  than  scientific  truth,  has  based 
thereon  his  characterization  of  Romanticism  as 
the  antipode  of  Classicism.  Walzel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  pointed  out  that  the  striving  toward 
the  infinite  is  by  no  means  absent  from  the  works 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.1  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  early  Romanticists  made  more  of  it  than 
the  Classicists;  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they 
confirmed  a  propensity  already  inherent  in  Clas¬ 
sicism. 

The  early  Romanticists  were  fond  of  relating 
their  abstract  ideas  to  the  infinite.  “Nur  durch 
Beziehung  aufs  Unendliche,”  says  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  “entsteht  Gehalt  und  Nutzen;  was  sich 
nicht  darauf  bezieht,  ist  schlechthin  leer  und  un- 
nutz”;  “jede  Beziehung  des  Menschen  aufs  Un¬ 
endliche  ist  Religion,  namlich  des  Menschen  in 
der  ganzen  Fulle  seiner  Menschheit.  .  .  .  Das  Un¬ 
endliche  in  jener  Fulle  gedacht  ist  die  Gottheit”; 
“sattigt  das  Gefiihl  des  Lebens  mit  der  Idee  des 
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Unendlichen  und  ihr  werdet  die  Alten  verstehen 
und  die  Poesie”;  “die  Vernunft  ist  frei  und  selbst 
nichts  anders  als  ein  ewiges  Selbstbestimmen 
ins  Unendliche.”  2  At  an  early  age,  Friedrich 
Schlegel  recognized  as  his  dominating  instinct 
“die  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Unendlichen.”  3  Some¬ 
what  later  he  finds  it  impossible  to  love  women 
because  they  lack  this  impulse  toward  the  infi¬ 
nite;4  and  hence  Caroline  is  such  a  revelation  to 
him.  Novalis  writes  of  his  satisfaction  in  Schel- 
ling:  “Echte  Universaltendenz  in  ihm — •  wahre 
Strahlenkraft  —  von  einem  Punkt  in  die  Unend- 
lichkeit  hinaus.”  5 

The  early  Romanticists  related  their  religion 
and  their  love  to  the  infinite.  Schleiermacher 
tells  his  hearers:  “Wahre  Religion  ist  Empfin- 
dung  und  Geschmack  fur  das  Unendliche”;  in 
mystical  language  he  celebrates,  in  the  second  of 
his  addresses  on  religion,  the  surrender,  in  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  of  the  individual  life  to  the  embrace 
of  the  infinite,  and  the  immortality  which  we 
gain  by  becoming  “mitten  in  der  Endlichkeit 
eins  mit  dem  Unendlichen.”  6 

For  the  young  Friedrich  Schlegel,  love  has  an 
allegorical  significance;  it  is  a  symbol  for  infinite 
love,  which  hovers  in  the  background.  The  lover 
of  Lucinde  never  loses  his  metaphysical  sense; 
he  loves,  one  might  say,  sub  specie  universi. 
This  spirit  of  love  and  infinity  Schlegel  regarded 
as  the  essence  of  poetry:  “Der  Geist  der  Liebe 
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muss  in  der  romantischen  Poesie  iiberall  unsicht- 
bar  sichtbar  schweben.  .  .  .  Er  ist  ein  unendliches 
Wesen  und  mit  nichten  haftet  und  klebt  sein 
Interesse  nur  an  den  Personen,  den  Begeben- 
heiten  und  Situationen  und  den  individuellen 
Neigungen:  fur  den  wahren  Dichter  ist  alles 
dieses,  so  innig  es  auch  seine  Seele  umschliessen 
mag,  nur  Hindeutung  auf  das  Hohere,  Unend- 
liche,  Hieroglyphe  der  Einen  ewigen  Liebe.”7 

“Hohere  Poesie”  meant  for  Novalis  “Poesie 
des  Unendlichen,”  8  and  his  finest  poetic  work, 
the  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht>  illustrate  this  view. 
Here  the  finite  world  merges  into  the  infinite, 
the  personal  into  the  universal.  Everything 
limited  and  singular,  all  that  the  harsh  light  of 
day  severed,  is  united  and  engulfed  in  merciful 
night,  the  illimitable  ocean  from  which  all  things 
went  forth  and  into  which  they  must  return. 
Night,  sleep,  and  death  are  mysteriously  identi¬ 
fied,  and  everywhere  the  boundaries  between 
this  world  and  the  other  are  obliterated. 

This  cult  of  infinity  became  for  Novalis  reli¬ 
gion.  It  made  him  turn  away  from  his  old  fa¬ 
vorite,  Wilhelm  Meister ,  at  first  with  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  then  with  positive  repugnance.  Goethe’s 
novel  seemed  to  him  “eine  poetisierte  biirger- 
liche  und  hausliche  Geschichte  .  .  .  ein  fatales 
und  albernes  Buch  .  .  .  eine  Satire  auf  die  Poesie 
.  .  .  kiinstlerischer  Atheismus”;  he  admired  its 
style,  but  considered  its  spirit  not  only  unpoetic 
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but  anti-poetic.9  He  planned  his  own  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen  as  a  poetic  “contrefact”  to  it; 
and  its  seemingly  nebulous  and  miraculous  as¬ 
pect  is  doubtless  due  to  this  intended  opposition 
to  Goethe’s  realism.  What  repelled  Novalis  in 
Meister  was  the  author’s  “  Diesseitigkeit,”  his 
limitation  to  this  world  and  exclusion  of  the 
metaphysical.  Goethe  seemed  to  him  to  have 
abandoned  his  earlier  ideals  of  fullness  of  life  and 
completeness  of  personality  by  ignoring  the  in¬ 
finite,  the  tragic,  and  the  nocturnal,  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  his  hero  at  last  to  renunciation  and  to  prosaic 
contentment  with  this  world.  To  Novalis,  as  to 
Kleist,  the  unhappy,  the  incalculable  and  patho¬ 
logical  were  an  integral  part  of  poetic  truth, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  exclude.  They  op¬ 
posed  Goethe,  not  for  what  he  gave,  but  for  what 
he  withheld.  They,  too,  wanted  finite  form,  but 
they  wanted  it  to  suggest  the  infinite  and  be  re¬ 
lated  to  it;  they  wanted  everything  to  hang,  as  it 
were,  by  a  metaphysical  cord.  Humanism  was 
the  ideal  of  the  early  Romanticists,  too;  but  the 
humanism  of  Weimar  came  to  seem  to  them  nega¬ 
tive  and  incomplete,  while  they  themselves  saw 
humanity  not  only  in  its  finite  but  in  its  infinite 
implications. 

Goethe  showed,  like  the  Romanticists,  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  advancement  of  contemporary 
science.  But  even  here  the  characteristic  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  discerned  between  the  “Dies- 
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seitigkeit”  of  Goethe  and  the  “  Jenseitigkeit”  of 
Kleist  and  the  early  Romanticists.  Goethe  stud¬ 
ied  the  phenomena  of  geology,  physiology,  and 
light;  he  worked  in  daylight,  with  the  physical 
eye;  to  Schiller  he  wrote:  “Es  wird,  wenn  Sie 
wollen,  eigentlich  die  Welt  des  Auges ,  die  durch 
Gestalt  und  Farbe  erschopft  wird.  Denn  wenn 
ich  recht  Acht  gebe,  so  brauche  ich  die  Hiilfsmit- 
tel  anderer  Sinne  nur  sparsam,  und  alles  Raison- 
nement  verwandelt  sich  in  eine  Art  von  Darstel- 
lung.”  10  Kleist  and  the  Romanticists,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  with  a  metaphysical  avidity 
to  the  occult  realm  of  psychology,  somnambu¬ 
lism,  and  magnetism,  to  that  which  the  physical 
eye  could  not  see,  to  what  they  were  fond  of 
calling  “the  nocturnal  side  of  natural  science.” 
Goethe  sought  in  science  a  means  of  understand¬ 
ing  this  world;  Novalis  sought  in  it  “Aussichten 
auf  die  unsichtbare  Welt”  and  an  entrance  to 
eternity.11 

The  great  determinative  experience  in  Kleist’s 
life  is  his  discovery,  through  the  study  of  Kantian 
philosophy,  of  the  irrational,  tragic  aspect  of  ex¬ 
istence,  his  becoming  aware  of  universal  night 
and  infinity.  Henceforth  he  exhibits  the  peculiar 
combination  of  qualities  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
characterizes  the  early  Romanticists;  and  this 
can  be  observed  in  his  narrative  and  dramatic 
works  from  first  to  last.  His  eyes  were  opened, 
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like  Novalis’,  to  metaphysical  vision,  and  we 
seem  to  feel  the  cosmic  breath  as  well  as  the 
Christian  otherworldliness  of  the  Hymnen  an  die 
Nacht  in  those  words  to  Altenstein,  which  he  re¬ 
peats  almost  unchanged  to  Riihle  four  weeks 
later:  “Ach,  was  ist  dies  fur  eine  Welt?  Wie 
kann  ein  edles  Wesen,  ein  denkendes  und  empfin- 
dendes,  wie  der  Mensch,  hier  gliicklich  sein!  Wie 
kann  er  es  nur  wollen ,  hier,  wo  alles  mit  dem  Tode 
endigt!  .  .  .  Nur  darum  ist  dieses  Gewimmel  von 
Erscheinungen  angeordnet,  damit  der  Mensch  an 
keiner  hafte.  .  .  .  Denken  Sie  nur,  diese  unendliche 
Fortdauer!  Millionen  von  Zeitraumen,  jedweder 
ein  Leben,  und  fur  jedweden  eine  Erscheinung, 
wie  diese  Welt!  Wie  doch  der  kleine  Stern  heis- 
sen  mag,  den  man  auf  dem  Sirius,  wenn  der  Him- 
mel  klar  ist,  sieht?  Und  dieses  ganze  ungeheure 
Firmament,  das  die  Phantasie  nicht  ermessen 
kann,  nur  ein  Staubchen  gegen  den  unendlichen 
Raum!  O  mein  edler  Freund,  ist  dies  ein  Traum? 
Zwischen  je  zwei  Lindenblattern  .  .  .  eine  Aus- 
sicht,  an  Ahndungen  reicher,  als  Gedanken  fas- 
sen,  und  Worte  sagen  konnen!”  12 

The  love  of  infinity  led  Kleist  and  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  to  the  love  of  night.  “Nur  in  der  Ruhe 
der  Nacht,”  says  Lucinde,  “gluht  und  glanzt 
die  Sehnsucht  und  die  Liebe”;  “und  am  Tage,” 
replies  Julius,  “schimmert  das  Gluck  der  Liebe 
blass,  so  wie  der  Mond  nur  sparsam  leuchtet.”  13 
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When  Friedrich  Schlegel  speaks  of  the  “hard 
light  of  day”14  we  recall  the  lines  of  Novalis’ 
hymns: 

Wie  arm  und  kindisch 
Diinkt  mir  das  Licht  nun, 

Mit  seinen  bunten  Dingen, 

Wie  erfreulich  und  gesegnet 
Des  Tages  Abschied  .  .  . 

Himmlischer  als  jene  blitzenden  Sterne 
In  jenen  Weiten 

Dunken  uns  die  unendlichen  Augen, 

Die  die  Nacht 
In  uns  geoffnet. 

Weiter  sehn  sie 
Als  die  blassesten 
Jener  zahllosen  Heere.15 

Kleist’s  favorite  symbol  for  infinity  is  endless 
night,  the  distant  stars,  the  milky  way;  he  feels 
the  longing  of  Novalis  for  stellar  space.16  He  dis¬ 
covers,  like  Novalis,  the  limitation  of  daylight, 
which  shows  us  only  the  earth  and  its  encircling 
atmosphere,  whereas  the  eyes  of  the  night  look 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe:  “Der  helle  Son- 
nenschein  des  Glucks,  der  uns  verblendet,  ist 
auch  nicht  einmal  fur  unser  schwaches  Auge 
gemacht.  Am  Tage  sehn  wir  wohl  die  schone 
Erde,  doch  wenn  es  Nacht  ist,  sehn  wir  in  die 
Sterne.”  17  The  supra-mundane  detachment  with 
which  Kleist,  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  looked 
back  upon  the  earth  during  his  last  days  is  strik¬ 
ingly  like  Novalis’.18  It  seems  as  though  Kleist 
finally  could  no  longer  resist  the  powerful  attrac- 
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tion  of  infinite  night,  and  he  realized  only  too 
well  the  words  of  Novalis:  “Wer  oben  stand  auf 
diesem  Grenzgebirge  der  Welt,  und  hiniiber  sah 
in  das  neue  Land,  in  der  Nacht  Wohnsitz  — 
wahrlich  der  kehrt  nicht  in  das  Treiben  der  Welt 
zuriick,  in  das  Land,  wo  das  Licht  regiert  und 
ewige  Unruh  haust.”  19 


XI 


Romantic  Irony 

ONE  of  the  sources  of  that  complex  phenomenon 
known  as  “Romantic  irony”  is  Fichte’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  intellektuelle  Anschauung.”  Fichte  for¬ 
mulated  in  philosophical  terms  the  attitude  of 
superior  self-contemplation  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  the  rational  side  of  the  early  Romantic 
character.  These  men,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer 
believed  in  unconscious  “natural  genius”;  they 
demanded  that  artistic  self-consciousness  and  rea¬ 
son  not  merely  should  accompany  but  should 
control  poetic  inspiration.  They  held  that  the  poet 
should  not  lose  himself  in  his  work,  but  should 
always  retain  a  position  above  it  and  above  him¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  Romantic  irony,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Tieck  and  his  followers  became  a  vehicle 
of  obtrusive  subjectivity,  was,  in  its  original 
meaning  and  intent,  altogether  objective;  and  it 
might  be  explained,  like  so  much  else  in  early 
Romanticism,  as  a  continuation  and  development 
of  the  artistic  attitude  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

The  intimate  relation  of  “irony”  to  Schiller’s 
notion  of  “Spieltrieb”  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  both,  in  fact,  are  closely  connected  with 
Fichte’s  philosophy.1  Schiller  and  Goethe  were 
of  the  opinion  that  a  work  of  art  should  not  pro- 
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duce  a  complete  illusion,  that  we  should  remain 
conscious  of  “Schein”  or  “Spiel”  and  not  iden¬ 
tify  art  with  reality.  Quite  similar  is  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  standpoint:  “Selbst  in  ganz  popularen 
Arten  wie  z.B.  im  Schauspiel  fordern  wir  Ironie; 
wir  fordern,  dass  die  Begebenheiten,  die  Men- 
schen,  kurz  das  ganze  Spiel  des  Lebens  wirklich 
auch  als  Spiel  genommen  und  dargestellt  sei.”  2 
Schlegel  aspired  to  a  “Transzendentalpoesie” 
which  portrayed  itself  and  its  producer,  and  he 
found  examples  of  it  not  only  in  the  Greeks  but 
in  Goethe;  Goethe’s  poetry  seemed  to  him  “die 
vollstandigste  Poesie  der  Poesie,”  and  Wilhelm 
Meister  a  masterpiece  of  supreme  irony.3  The 
author  of  Meister  indeed  stood  far  off  from  his 
work  and  treated  it  with  a  superior  playfulness 
which  delighted  him  as  well  as  Schiller.  And 
Schiller,  while  engaged  on  Wallenstein ,  writes  to 
Goethe  on  November  28,  1796,  reporting  with 
satisfaction  his  cool  detachment  from  his  charac¬ 
ters,  his  soaring  above  his  work  and  dominating 
it.4  Thus  not  only  Goethe,  whom  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  emulated,  but  Schiller,  whom  they  ignored, 
cultivated  an  objectivity  essentially  identical 
with  Romantic  irony. 

Another  and  a  more  important  source  of  this 
doctrine,  however,  is  the  metaphysicism  of  the 
early  Romanticists,  their  ever-active  sense  of  the 
infinite.  Friedrich  Schlegel  finds  the  “divine 
breath  of  irony”  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
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poets,  and  defines  it  as  “die  Stimmung,  welche 
alles  iibersieht  und  sich  liber  alles  Bedingte  un- 
endlich  erhebt,  auch  liber  eigne  Kunst,  Tugend 
oder  Genialitat.”  5  The  ironical  mood  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  recognition  of  the  disparity  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  limited  and  the  ab¬ 
solute.  Of  Socratic  irony,  Schlegel  says:  “Sie 
enthalt  und  erregt  ein  Geflihl  von  dem  unauf- 
loslichen  Widerstreit  des  Unbedingten  und  des 
Bedingten,  der  Unmoglichkeit  und  Notwendig- 
keit  einer  vollstandigen  Mitteilung.”  6 

Schlegel  found  the  ultimate  source  of  irony  to 
be  in  philosophy.7  He  might  also  have  pointed 
out  its  affinity  to  otherworldly  Christianity, 
which  Novalis  was  more  apt  to  discern.  “Selbst- 
bewusstsein  der  Unendlichkeit”  appears  to  the 
author  of  the  Dialogen  the  goal  of  temporal 
life,  and  our  purpose  in  it  is  to  reach  happiness 
and  eternity  by  spiritual  detachment  and  tran¬ 
scendence,  by  regarding  our  existence  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illusion,  a  passing  play;  once  we  have  gained 
this  absolute  point  of  view,  the  sad  hours  of  our 
earthly  pilgrimage  will  seem  light  and  its  brevity 
charming  rather  than  deplorable.8  With  such  re¬ 
ligious  “irony”  Novalis  learned  to  regard  his 
own  existence.  It  is  the  mood  which  inspires 
Prince  Frederick  before  his  expected  death,  and 
Kleist  himself  at  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  ironical  attitude  may  be  called  not  only 
philosophical  or  religious,  but  also,  in  the  finest 
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sense,  humorous.  For  true  humor  also  is  based 
on  a  transcendental  scale  of  values;  it  looks  upon 
the  relative  and  transitory  from  the  eminence 
of  the  absolute  and  eternal.  The  keen  mind  of 
Novalis,  in  fact,  perceived  this  relationship:  “Hu¬ 
mor  ist  Resultat  einer  freien  Vermischung  des 
Bedingten  und  Unbedingten.  .  .  .  Schlegels  Ironie 
scheint  mir  echter  Humor  zu  sein.” 9  “  Wir  miissen 
uns,”  writes  Friedrich  Schlegel,  “fiber  unsere 
eigene  Liebe  erheben,  und,  was  wir  anbeten,  in 
Gedanken  vernichten  konnen:  sonst  fehlt  uns  .  .  . 
der  Sinn  fur  das  Weltall.”  10  Romantic  irony 
means  to  remind  us,  in  all  finite  phenomena,  of 
the  infinite. 

Irony  is  definable  also  as  superior  self-criticism, 
ridicule  of  the  inadequacy  of  one’s  own  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Romanticists  were,  like  Kleist,  unhap¬ 
pily  conscious  of  the  inequality  between  their 
ideal  and  their  accomplishment.  “Die  Wahrheit 
ist,”  Kleist  confesses,  “dass  ich  das,  was  ich  mir 
vorstelle,  schon  finde,  nicht  das,  was  ich  leiste.”  11 
This  state  of  mind  may  lead  to  the  sovereign 
destruction  of  the  poet’s  own  work  and  being: 
when  Kleist  condemned  and  burned  his  Robert 
Guiskard ,  and  when  he  ended  his  own  life,  he  il¬ 
lustrated  in  merciless  earnest  and  consistency 
the  same  feeling  that  led  the  lesser  Romanticists 
to  playful  destruction  of  illusion. 

In  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  writer’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  own  inability  to  attain  his  ideal, 
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“irony”  is  negative,  renunciatory,  and  defensive; 
it  is  a  sort  of  inner  compensation  for  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  inferiority.  The  author  recovers  a  certain 
degree  of  spiritual  independence  by  showing  that 
he  knows  how  far  his  performance  falls  short  of 
his  intent.  One  should  expect,  then,  to  find  this 
variety  of  irony  especially  in  those  writers  whose 
artistic  intelligence  far  exceeds  their  formative 
power.  And  that  is  actually  the  case:  all  the 
traditional  examples  of  “Romantic  irony”  are 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Tieck  and  Brentano, 
or  from  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  Lucinde;  none  can  be 
drawn  from  the  works  of  Novalis  or  Kleist. 

It  is  possible  to  see  a  trace  of  irony  in  the  oc¬ 
casional  expression,  by  the  narrator  Kleist,  of  an 
opinion  about  his  own  characters,  or  in  his  de¬ 
vice  of  anticipating  in  his  own  person  the  later 
development  of  a  story  and  then  returning  to  its 
beginning.12  Kleist  believed,  like  the  Roman¬ 
ticists,  that  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  a  work 
of  art  is  the  personality  behind  it.  And  there  are 
not  lacking  in  his  letters  pathetic  avowals  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  powers  to  his  gigantic  task. 
But  Kleist’s  artistic  tact  was  as  much  finer  than 
that  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Brentano,  or  Tieck,  as 
his  poetic  genius  was  greater  than  theirs.  The  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  born  dramatist  prevented  him  from 
injecting  himself  into  his  work;  only  in  his  private 
letters,  and  even  there  in  poetically  elevated  lan¬ 
guage,  does  he  pour  out  his  grief  and  despair  over 
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his  half-talents.  The  heroic  pathos  of  his  letter  to 
Ulrike  from  St.  Omer  13  shows  how,  even  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  intense  agony,  he  never  lost  a  certain 
artistic  detachment  from  himself. 

The  irony  of  literary  history  may  again  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  our  current  notions  of  “irony” 
are  derived,  not  from  the  pure  theory  of  the  early 
Romanticists,  but  from  its  distorted,  not  to  say 
burlesque,  application  by  later  Romantic  writers. 
There  is  not  only  a  quantitative  but  a  qualitative 
difference  between  the  profound  conception  of 
irony  by  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Novalis  and  its 
superficial  use  and  abuse  by  Brentano  and  Heine; 
originally  a  religious  attitude,  it  degenerates  into 
a  mannerism  and  a  self-caricature. 


XII 


Individualism 


HE  individualism  which  marks  so  distinctly 


X  the  works  of  Kleist  and  the  early  Roman¬ 
ticists  is  by  no  means  a  sudden  innovation  on 
their  part,  but  the  organic  development  of  cer¬ 
tain  tendencies  of  the  preceding  age.  Eighteenth- 
century  Rationalism  since  Leibniz  had  had  a  de¬ 
cidedly  individualistic,  even  atomistic,  character.1 
It  began  with  the  declaration  “cogito,  ergo  sum,” 
and  made  the  individual’s  “gesunden  Menschen- 
verstand”  the  criterion  of  all  things.  Its  slogan, 
according  to  Kant,  was:  “Habe  Mut,  dich  deines 
eigenen  Verstandes  zu  bedienen!”  2  It  insisted  on 
the  self-perfection  of  the  individual,  an  ideal  to 
which  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Heinrich  von  Kleist 
in  their  youth  devoted  themselves  with  religious 
zeal.  It  answered  every  ethical  question  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  good  of  the  individual;  hence  its 
conception  of  the  state  was  that  of  a  large  pro¬ 
tective  organization  safeguarding  individual  life 
and  enterprise.  Rationalism  was  a  part  of  the 
great  individualistic  movement  of  which  early 
Romanticism  marked  the  climax. 

This  individualistic  trend  of  the  century  may 
also  be  seen  in  Sentimentalism,  which  rehabili- 
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tated  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  and  corrective  to  one-sided  Rationalism. 
The  Romanticists  came  to  oppose  the  false  emo¬ 
tionality  of  Sentimentalism  quite  as  vigorously 
as  the  degenerate  phases  of  Rationalism,  but 
they  reaped  the  best  fruits  of  these  two  move¬ 
ments.  Schleiermacher  and  Novalis  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Pietism  of  the  previous  century, 
which  preserved  one  of  the  finest  spiritual  gains 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  its  insistence  on 
the  individual  nature  of  religious  experience. 
When  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Reden  iiber  die  Re¬ 
ligion,  preached  the  gospel  of  personal,  immediate, 
and  emotional  religion,  he  was  only  reasserting 
the  Pietistic  ideal,  and  continuing,  in  its  reli¬ 
gious  phase,  an  individualistic  movement  of  long 
duration. 

The  early  Romanticists  revered  in  everything 
individual  a  symbol  and  embodiment  of  the  in¬ 
finite.  Thus  does  Schleiermacher  define  religion: 
“Alles  Einzelne  als  einen  Teil  des  Ganzen,  alles 
Beschrankte  als  eine  Darstellung  des  Unend- 
lichen  in  unser  Leben  aufnehmen,  und  uns  davon 
bewegen  lassen,  das  ist  Religion.”  3  These  men 
never  lost  their  “eye  for  the  whole,”  their  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  infinite  implications  of  all  finite  phe¬ 
nomena;  hence  their  high  regard  for  even  the 
smallest  individual  life,  their  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  for  the  art  and  poetry  of  other  times 
and  races,  and  above  all,  their  respect  for  human 
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personality,  which  they  share  with  Kleist  and 
Hebbel.  They  cherished,  as  we  have  noted,  no 
less  than  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  abstract  ideal 
of  perfect  humanity,  but  they  went  to  greater 
lengths  than  the  poets  of  Weimar  were  willing  to 
go  in  appreciative  interest  in  the  most  peculiarly 
individual,  the  unique,  and  the  abnormal.  Here, 
too,  they  were  not,  and  did  not  feel  themselves  to 
be,  the  opponents  of  Classicism,  but  only  the  con- 
tinuators  and  supplementers  of  it.  Friedrich 
Schlegel  considered  a  certain  lawful  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  individuality  and  universality  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  higher  life  and  the 
first  condition  of  moral  health;  “  Je  vollstandiger 
man  ein  Individuum  lieben  oder  bilden  kann, 
je  mehr  Harmonie  findet  man  in  der  Welt:  Je 
mehr  man  von  der  Organisation  des  Universums 
versteht,  je  reicher,  unendlicher  und  weltahn- 
licher  wird  uns  jeder  Gegenstand.”  4 

The  early  Romanticists  agreed  with  Goethe  in 
expecting  education,  at  its  best,  to  bring  about 
the  organic  development  or  unfolding  of  the  in¬ 
nate  personality.  Novalis  asks,  “Wie  kann  ein 
Mensch  Sinn  fur  etwas  haben,  wenn  er  nicht  den 
Keim  davon  in  sich  hat?  Was  ich  verstehn  soil, 
muss  sich  in  mir  organisch  entwickeln;  und  was 
ich  zu  lernen  scheine,  ist  nur  Nahrung,  Inzita- 
ment  des  Organismus.”  5  Already  the  youthful 
author  of  the  Rede  zum  S  hake  spe  ares -Tag  had 
said,  “von  Verdiensten,  die  wir  zu  schatzen  wis- 
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sen,  haben  wir  den  Keim  in  uns.”  6  “Sich  aus- 
schliesslich  der  Entwicklung  eines  urspriing- 
lichen  Triebes  zu  widmen  ist  so  wiirdig  und  so 
weise,  wie  das  Beste  und  das  Hochste,  was  der 
Mensch  nur  immer  zum  Geschaft  seines  Lebens 
wahlen  kann,”  says  Friedrich  Schlegel,  “gerade 
die  Individualitat  ist  das  Urspriingliche  und 
Ewige  im  Menschen.  .  .  .  Die  Bildung  und  Ent¬ 
wicklung  dieser  Individualitat  als  hochsten 
Beruf  zu  treiben,  ware  ein  gottlicher  Egoismus.”  7 
He  deemed  man’s  individuality  his  most  human 
and  most  sacred  attribute,8  and  he  considered  all 
forcible  moral  education  of  the  individual  to  be 
foolish  and  unallowable,  its  only  result  being 
“dass  man  den  Menschen  verkiinstelt  und  sich 
an  seinem  Heiligsten  vergreift,  an  seiner  Indi¬ 
vidualitat.”  9  These  words  suggest  Goethe  no  less 
than  Hebbel,10  and  they  can  be  paralleled  in  ut¬ 
terances  of  Kleist’s:  the  editor  of  the  Berliner 
Abendblatter  demands  respect  for  individuality 
even  in  the  child:  “Das  Kind  ist  kein  Wachs, 
das  sich,  in  eines  Menschen  Handen,  zu  einer 
beliebigen  Gestalt  kneten  lasst:  es  lebt,  es  ist 
frei;  es  tragt  ein  unabhangiges  und  eigentiim- 
liches  Vermogen  der  Entwicklung  und  das  Mus¬ 
ter  aller  innerlichen  Gestaltung,  in  sich.”  11 
Hanna  Hellmann  detected,  two  decades  ago, 
Kleist’s  extraordinary  bias  toward  the  individual: 
“Es  handelt  sich  bei  Kleist  nie  um  ein  Allge- 
meines,  so  etwa  .  .  .  um  ein  Sittengesetz  .  .  .  es 
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handelt  sich  im  Sinne  der  Romantik  um  das  ganz 
Individuelle,  um  das  Einzelschicksal,  das  aus 
dem  Wesen  stammt,  um  jenes  Gesetz,  nach  dem, 
wie  Schleiermacher  es  ausdruckt,  alles  Gliick  und 
alles  Schicksal  an  diese  bestimmte  Form  der  Be- 
schrankung,  an  diese  Individualist  gebunden 
ist.”  12  The  consciousness  of  a  compelling  indi¬ 
vidual  law,  “das  innerste  Gefiihl,”  can  be  traced 
all  through  Kleist’s  writings,  private  and  poetic. 
His  ethics,  like  those  of  the  Romanticists,  are 
based  on  an  individualistic  philosophy  of  life; 
morality  for  him,  as  for  Novalis,  is  the  result  of 
obedience,  not  to  external  and  general  precepts, 
but  to  the  moral  instinct  which  speaks  in  the  soul 
of  each  individual.13 

With  few  exceptions,  Kleist’s  works  deal  with 
single,  preeminent,  heroic  personages  and  the 
problems  of  their  personality.  This  humanistic, 
individualistic  preoccupation  connects  Kleist  with 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  But  more  and  more  he,  like 
the  Romanticists,  turned  to  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  society;  this  was 
one  of  the  central  questions  of  Kleist’s  age,  an 
age  of  transition  which  was  tragic  in  Hebbel’s 
sense.  But  even  the  Elector  in  Kleist’s  last  play, 
the  representative  of  that  law  and  discipline 
against  which  the  Prince  has  rebelled,  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  deep  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
individual.  He  says  to  Natalie  quite  sincerely: 
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Die  hochste  Achtung,  wie  dir  wohl  bekannt, 

Trag’  ich  im  Innersten  fiir  sein  Gefuhl.  (1183-1184) 

His  trust  in  the  Prince  is  based  on  his  “Gefuhl 
von  ihm”  quite  as  much  as  is  the  Prince’s  trust 
in  him.  On  the  strength  of  his  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  young  man’s  mettle  he  undertakes, 
after  a  moment’s  characteristic  “confusion  of 
feeling,”  the  immense  risk  of  placing  the  decision 
entirely  in  the  Prince’s  hands.  No  man  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  strong  individualism  would  be 
capable  of  such  an  act;  the  Elector  is  not  a  mar¬ 
tinet  of  law  and  order,  but  a  self-disciplined 
individual. 

In  the  celebrated  Gesprach  iiber  die  Poesie , 
Friedrich  Schlegel  encourages  everyone  to  go  in 
his  own  peculiar  way  to  the  goal  of  the  new  art, 
for  nowhere  are  the  rights  of  individuality  and 
originality  more  valid  than  in  this  highest  sphere; 
“der  eigentliche  Wert,  ja  die  Tugend  des  Men- 
schen  ist  seine  Originalitat.” 14  Originality  of 
invention  was,  even  more  than  talent  in  execu¬ 
tion,  the  highest  criterion  of  genius  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  Kleist  as  well  as  of  the  early  Romanticists. 
He  describes  a  painting,  “  schlecht  gezeichnet 
zwar,  doch  von  der  schonsten  Erfindung,  die  man 
sich  denken  kann;  und  Erfindung  ist  es  iiberall, 
was  ein  Werk  der  Kunst  ausmacht.  Denn  nicht 
das,  was  dem  Sinn  dargestellt  ist,  sondern  das, 
was  das  Gemiit  durch  diese  Wahrnehmung  erregt, 
ist  das  Kunstwerk.”  15  He  inveighs  against  the 
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merely  technical  discipline  of  a  young  artist,  and 
reminds  him  that  originality,  invention,  “dieses 
Spiel  der  Seligen,”  is  an  even  more  essential  con¬ 
stituent  of  art,  “denn  die  Aufgabe,  Himmel  und 
Erde!  ist  ja  nicht,  ein  andrer,  sondern  ihr  selbst 
zu  sein,  und  euch  selbst,  euer  Eigenstes  und  In- 
nerstes,  durch  Umriss  und  Farben  zur  Anschau- 
ung  zu  bringen.”  16  Reinhold  Steig  has  noted 
that  at  this  point  the  Romantic  principles  of  art 
are  closely  in  harmony  with  those  of  Goethe.17 

In  one  of  his  last  letters,  Kleist  looks  forward  to 
undertaking  something  “quite  fantastic,”  giving 
free  rein  to  his  originality,  following  only  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  heart,  and  having  regard  for  nothing 
else  than  his  own  inward  satisfaction.  He  singles 
out  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  as  showing  especially 
how  his  original  inventions  have  suffered  from  too 
much  consideration  for  public  opinion;  this  play, 
altogether  excellent  as  first  conceived,  has  been 
spoiled  by  subsequent  alterations.  Henceforth  he 
intends  to  become  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
a  work  of  art  originating  in  complete  freedom  in 
the  poet’s  soul  must  necessarily  possess  a  general 
human  value.18  This  is  a  distinctly  Romantic 
confession  of  faith.  Kathchen  is  a  “Marchen- 
drama,”  a  dramatized  fairy-tale,  and  it  seems  to 
have  had,  in  its  initial  form,  even  more  affinity 
with  Undine  or  Melusine .I9  It  was  one  of  the 
three  plays  which  acquainted  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann 
with  “the  essence  of  Romanticism.” 20  It  is 
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significant,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  his  life 
Kleist  assigned  a  certain  typical  value  to  the  play 
which  he  himself  styled  the  most  Romantic  of  his 
productions,21  and  that  he  planned  works  of  a 
similar  individual  and  fanciful  character. 

It  was  as  the  field  of  freest  fancy  that  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  prized  the  “Marchen”  so  highly.  It 
was  an  even  greater  favorite  with  them  than  the 
novel;  “das  Marchen  ist  gleichsam  der  Kanon 
der  Poesie,”  said  Novalis,  “alles  Poetische  muss 
marchenhaft  sein.” 22  Here  was  an  ideal  world  in 
which  the  poet  could  roam,  untrammelled  by  the 
limitations  of  reality;  where  the  injustices  of 
human  life  could  be  corrected  by  beneficent  mir¬ 
acles,  and  the  fairest  dreams  come  true.  But  here 
also  was  a  playground  for  those  capricious  talents 
who  felt  as  irksome  the  restraint  of  literary  form 
and  dramatic  cogency;  here  poets  like  Tieck, 
whose  imagination  outran  their  formative  powers, 
found  a  congenial  medium.  And,  in  fact,  Kdthchen 
is  of  all  Kleist’s  plays  the  loosest  in  dramatic 
structure:  it  falls  apart  into  one  group  of  scenes 
centering  about  Kathchen  and  another  centering 
about  Kunigunde;  these  two  groups  are  joined 
only  by  the  mediation  of  Count  Wetter  and  are 
brought  together  forcibly  in  the  third  act  by  the 
improbable  expedient  of  interchanged  letters. 
But  even  so,  this  play  of  Kleist’s  is  superior  to 
such  amorphous  creations  as  Kaiser  Oktavianus ; 
even  in  an  essentially  undramatic  genre ,  Kleist 
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cannot  conceal  the  dramatic  power  which  makes 
him  preeminent  among  his  Romantic  contem¬ 
poraries. 

The  high  valuation  which  these  contemop- 
raries,  also,  placed  on  originality  of  invention,  led 
to  that  dubious  later  Romantic  doctrine  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  poet  was  esteemed  for  his  con¬ 
ception  rather  than  his  production.  The  “poten¬ 
tial”  artist  was  admired,  the  poet  who  could  not 
write,  the  painter  who  never  executed  a  canvas. 
Kleist  himself,  to  be  sure,  and  the  real  poets  of 
Romanticism,  did  not  join  in  this  cult  and  did  not 
take  comfort  in  the  recognition  of  their  own  in¬ 
ability.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  just 
as  it  was  said  of  the  Romanticists,  especially  the 
early  ones,  that  their  characters  were  poetic  and 
that  they  lived  their  poetry,  so  Heinrich  von 
Kleist’s  beloved  cousin  writes  of  him  after  his 
death:  “Und  wenn  er  kein  einziges  Gedicht  er- 
zeugt  hatte,  so  war  er  doch  seiner  Natur  nach  ein 
Dichter.  Er  war  der  poetischste,  der  romantischste 
Mensch,  den  ich  je  gesehen.”  23 

Because  of  their  great  concern  for  individ¬ 
uality,  as  well  as  their  propensity  to  look  behind 
the  appearances  of  things,  the  early  Romanticists 
and  Kleist  attach  much  importance  to  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  poet  in  his  work.  This  wish  for 
the  emergence  of  the  author’s  personality  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  causes  of  Romantic  irony.  Schil¬ 
ler  seems  to  regard  it  as  peculiar  to  the  “senti- 
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mental”  character,24  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Goethe’s  example  greatly  influenced  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  conception  of  a  “Transzendental- 
poesie”  in  which  the  poet’s  individuality  should 
be  at  all  times  implicitly  present,  hovering  as  a 
sort  of  “over-soul”  over  his  work.25  Schlegel  says 
of  Goethe’s  poems:  “Vieles  von  dem  Zauber  und 
Reiz  dieser  Gedichte  liegt  in  der  schonen  Indi- 
vidualitat,  die  sich  darin  aussert  und  zur  Mit- 
teilung  gleichsam  gehen  lasst.”26  Schleiermacher 
observes:  “Alle  Erscheinungen  sind  nur  .  .  .  da, 
um  die  Betrachtung  zu  lenken  auf  den  Geist,  der 
sie  spielend  hervorbrachte.”  27  In  the  same  sense 
Kleist  wrote  to  Fouque:  “Die  Erscheinung,  die 
am  meisten,  bei  der  Betrachtung  eines  Kunst- 
werks,  riihrt,  ist,  diinkt  mich,  nicht  das  Werk 
selbst,  sondern  die  Eigentumlichkeit  des  Geistes, 
der  es  hervorbrachte,  und  der  sich,  in  unbewuss- 
ter  Freiheit  und  Lieblichkeit,  darin  entfaltet.”28 
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W ords  and  Music 

THE  inadequacy  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
human  communication  and  poetic  utterance 
was  axiomatic  for  Kleist  and  the  Romanticists. 
The  author  of  Hyperion  speaks  more  than  once  of 
the  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  infinity  of 
thoughts  and  emotions:  “Ich  sag’s  aus  tiefer  Seele 
Dir:  die  Sprache  ist  ein  grosser  Uberfluss.  Das 
Beste  bleibt  doch  immer  fur  sich  und  ruht  in  seiner 
Tiefe,  wie  die  Perle  im  Grunde  des  Meers.”1  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  Holderlin  calls  the  symbols  of 
writing  “triibe  Gefasse  fur  goldnen  Wein”;  and 
he  laments:  “Es  ist  auch  immer  ein  Tod  fur  unsre 
stille  Seligkeit,  wenn  sie  zur  Sprache  werden 
muss.” 2  Novalis  says:  “Unsere  Sprache  ist 
entweder  mechanisch,  atomistisch,  oder  dyna- 
misch.  Die  echt  poetische  Sprache  soil  aber  or- 
ganisch,  lebendig  sein.  Wie  oft  fiihlt  man  die 
Armut  an  Worten.”  3  Schleiermacher  finds  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  an  estranging  rather  than  a  connecting 
medium,  a  dungeon  in  which  the  soul  is  held  in 
solitary  confinement.4  “Wie  soil  ich  es  moglich 
machen,”  writes  Kleist,  “in  einem  Briefe  etwas  so 
Zartes,  als  ein  Gedanke  ist,  auszupragen?  Ja, 
wenn  man  Tranen  schreiben  konnte!”  5  “Selbst 
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das  einzige  [Mittel  zur  Mitteilung],  das  wir  besit- 
zen,  die  Sprache,  taugt  nicht  dazu,  sie  kann  die 
Seele  nicht  malen  und  was  sie  uns  gibt  sind  nur 
zerrissene  Bruchstiicke.”  6  “Die  Worte  sind  matt 
und  triibe,”  complains  the  author  of  Lucinde;  “O 
mein  Freund,  wenn  ich  nur  noch  ein  feineres,  ge- 
bildeteres  Element  der  Mitteilung  wiisste.  Diese 
einzelnen  Worte  geben  immer  wieder  nur  eine 
Seite,  ein  Stuck  .  .  .  yon  dem  Ganzen,  das  ich  in 
seiner  vollen  Harmonie  andeuten  mochte.”  7  He 
envies  an  art  like  Raphael’s,  in  which  words,  at 
best  inadequate,  are  not  required:  “Das  wirkt  so 
unmittelbar,  und  geht  gleich  vom  Auge  in  die 
Seele,  man  kommt  nicht  auf  Worte  dabei,  man  hat 
keine  notig.”  8 

Kleist  and  the  Romanticists  sought  for  a  more 
and  more  immaterial  element  of  communication. 
First  of  all  they  tried  to  give  to  language  itself  a 
transparency  which  should  make  it  invisible  rather 
than  alluring.  Kleist’s  objection  to  language,  like 
that  of  Novalis,  was  founded  on  its  inaptness  to 
convey  meaning  definitely  and  completely;  Tieck’s 
objection,  and  that  of  the  later  Romanticists,  was 
that  words  rendered  vague  and  misty  emotions  too 
clear  and  definite.  Kleist  considered  language, 
rhythm,  and  euphony  as  necessary  evils,  and 
deemed  it  the  office  of  art  to  make  these  trappings 
of  thought  disappear  as  much  as  possible:  “Ich 
bemiihe  mich  aus  meinen  besten  Kraften,  dem 
Ausdruck  Klarheit,  dem  Versbau  Bedeutung,  dem 
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Klang  der  Worte  Anmut  und  Leben  zu  geben; 
aber  bloss,  damit  diese  Dinge  garnicht,  vielmehr 
einzig  und  allein  der  Gedanke,  den  sie  einschlies- 
sen,  erscheine.  Denn  das  ist  die  Eigenschaft  aller 
echten  Form,  dass  der  Geist  augenblicklich  und 
unmittelbar  daraus  hervortritt,  wahrend  die  man- 
gelhafte  ihn,  wie  ein  schlechter  Spiegel,  gebunden 
halt,  und  uns  an  nichts  erinnert,  als  an  sich 
selbst.”  9 

Schiller  indeed  made  the  vanishing  of  form  a 
criterion  of  literary  genius:  “Eine  solche  Art  des 
Ausdrucks,  wo  das  Zeichen  ganz  in  dem  Bezeichne- 
ten  verschwindet,  und  wo  die  Sprache  den  Gedan- 
ken,  den  sie  ausdriickt,  noch  gleichsam  nackend 
lasst  ...  ist  es,  was  man  in  der  Schreibart 
vorzugsweise  genialisch  und  geistreich  nennt.”  10 
The  Protean  Tieck,  when  as  a  young  man  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  Wackenroder’s  Herzensergiessungen , 
held  a  similar  opinion:  in  the  paintings  of  Durer, 
he  writes,  we  still  feel  the  material,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  beholding  a  work  of  artifice  and  skill; 
with  a  penetrating  glance  we  can  almost  dispel  the 
painted  figures  and  discover  the  bare  board  be¬ 
neath;  but  Raphael’s  art  is  so  wonderful  that  we 
forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  colors  and 
technique.11 

Later  Romanticism,  however,  cultivated  literary 
form,  not  as  a  means  to  communicate  content,  but 
as  an  end  in  itself;  it  represents  the  self-conscious 
and  over-bred  phase  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
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Unlike  the  editor,  Steig,  I  should  interpret  Kleist’s 
Brief  eines  Dichters  an  einen  anderen  as  dealing 
with  this  late-Romantic  virtuosity  of  form,  and  I 
believe  that  Kleist  is  distinguishing  sharply  be¬ 
tween  the  original  doctrine  of  Romanticism,  para¬ 
doxically  proclaimed  in  the  aphorisms  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  and  the  subsequent  misinterpretation 
and  distortion  of  this  doctrine,  when  he  says: 
“Diese  Unempfindlichkeit  gegen  das  Wesen  und 
den  Kern  der  Poesie,  bei  der  bis  zur  Krankheit 
ausgebildeten  Reizbarkeit  fur  das  Zufallige  und  die 
Form,  klebt  Deinem  Gemiit  iiberhaupt,  meine  ich, 
von  der  Schule  an,  aus  welcher  Du  stammst;  ohne 
Zweifel  gegen  die  Absicht  dieser  Schule,  welche 
selbst  geistreicher  war,  als  irgend  eine,  die  je  unter 
uns  auftrat,  obschon  nicht  ganz,  bei  dem  paradoxen 
Mutwillen  ihrer  Lehrart,  ohne  ihre  Schuld.”  12 
The  German  Romanticists  had,  from  first  to  last, 
a  sympathetic  relation  to  music.  They  revered  it 
as  the  highest  and  least  corporeal  of  all  the  arts, 
the  most  refined  of  all  media  of  intercourse; 
through  the  “holy  magic  of  this  romantic  art”  13 
they  gained  access  to  the  ultimate  depths  of  the 
universe.  In  Wackenroder’s  Morgenlandisches 
Marchen  von  einern  nackten  Heiligen ,  music  figures 
as  the  divine  power  that  releases  a  fettered  soul 
into  the  starry  spaces  of  infinity.14  This  musical 
proclivity  connects  early  with  late  Romanticism, 
and  Kleist  with  Hoffmann,  and  on  the  other  side 
it  connects  Romanticism  with  Herder  and  Heinse 
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and  the  “Sturm  und  Drang.”  Waokenroder  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  wished  tollevote 
his  life  to  it;  his  conception  of  music  as  a  language 
more  immediate  and  more  essential  than  words  or 
thoughts  became  decisive  for  early- Romanticism 
and  was  shared  by  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Tieck,  in 
continuing  the  work  of  his  friend,  expresses  the 
latter’s  favorite  idea  thus:  “Die  Musik  ist  der 
letzte  Geisterhauch,  das  feinste  Element,  aus  dem 
die  verborgensten  Seelentraume  wie  aus  einem 
unsichtbaren  Bache  ihre  Nahrung  ziehen  .  .  .  sie 
ist  ein  Organ,  feiner  als  die  Sprache,  vielleicht  zar- 
ter  als  seine  [i.e.,  des  Menschen]  Gedanken”;  “es 
geschieht  hier,  dass  man  Gedanken  ohne  jenen 
miihsamen  Umweg  der  Worte  denkt,  hier  ist 
Gefiihl,  Phantasie  und  Kraft  des  Denkens  eins 
.  .  .  die  Seele  ist  im  Kunstwerke  einheimisch,  das 
Kunstwerk  lebt  und  regiert  sich  in  unserm  Innern, 
wir  sind  mit  allem  einverstanden,  eine  gleiche 
Melodie  spielt  unser  Geist  mit  des  Kunstlers 
Seele,  und  es  diinkt  uns  auf  keine  Weise  notig,  zu 
beweisen  und  weitlauftige  Reden  dariiber  zu 
fiihren.”  15  Kleist  believed  music  to  be  the  root  or 
fundamental  formula  of  all  the  arts; 16  Wacken- 
roder  sought  in  it  the  ancient  and  original  speech 
of  man,  which  he  must  learn  again  if  he  is  to  regain 
paradise  and  be  absorbed  by  the  infinite.17 

Wackenroder,  like  Kleist,  was  attracted  to  music 
by  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of 
spoken  words  and  by  the  search  for  a  more  esoteric 
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speech.  For  Kleist,  language  is  a  fetter  and  impedi¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit; 18  for  Wackenroder,  it  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  earthly  effort,  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  heart’s 
passion,  which  we  must  burst  in  resurrection.19  To 
attempt  to  express  in  words  the  endless  variety  of 
individual  experiences  is  to  measure  the  richer 
language  by  the  poorer  and  resolve  into  words  that 
which  despises  words.  Wackenroder  uses  the  figure 
of  a  flowing  stream  whose  manifold  motions  and 
changes  cannot  be  reproduced,  but  only  scantily 
enumerated,  by  words;  so  it  is  with  the  mysterious 
stream  that  rises  from  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul:  “ Die  Sprache zahlt und nennt und  beschreibt 
seine  Verwandlungen,  in  fremdem  Stoff;  —  die 
Tonkunst  stromt  ihn  uns  selber  vor.”  Through 
definite,  miraculous  symbols  in  definite  sequence, 
music  speaks  directly  to  our  souls.20  Hyperion’s 
sweetheart,  Diotima,  expresses  herself  best  in 
song,  and  is  chary  of  words;  Hyperion  says,  in  re¬ 
lating  their  first  meeting:  “Wir  sprachen  sehr 
wenig  zusammen.  Man  schamt  sich  seiner  Sprache. 
Zum  Tone  mochte  man  werden  und  sich  vereinen 
in  Einem  Himmelsgesang.”  21 

The  early  Romanticists  and  Kleist  valued  music 
for  both  its  rational  and  irrational  properties,  both 
as  a  formal  art  and  as  a  means  of  intuitive  and 
emotional  perception  of  the  universe.  Kleist,  as 
he  listened  with  parched  soul  to  the  music  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Dresden,  or  as  he  described  its 
wonders  in  Die  heilige  Cdcilie ,  no  doubt  longed, 
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like  Wackenroder’s  friar,  to  plunge  “in  das  Land 
der  Musik,  als  in  das  Land  des  Glaubens ,  wo  alle 
unsre  Zweifel  und  unsre  Leiden  sich  in  ein  tonendes 
Meer  verlieren.”  22  But  he  was  impressed  also  by 
the  structure  of  music,  and  by  its  rational  compo¬ 
sition;  it  was  in  counterpoint  that  he  hoped  to  find 
important  revelations  concerning  the  laws  of 
poetry.23  Novalis  in  like  manner  held  that  poetry 
could  benefit,  in  technique  and  economy,  by  the 
example  of  music:  “Uberhaupt  konnen  die  Dichter 
nicht  genug  von  den  Musikern  und  Malern  lernen. 
In  diesen  Kiinsten  wird  es  recht  auffallend,  wie 
notig  es  ist,  wirtschaftlich  mit  den  Hiilfsmitteln 
der  Kunst  umzugehen,  und  wieviel  auf  geschickte 
Verhaltnisse  ankommt.”  24 

The  Romanticists  found  instances  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  musical  and  poetic  art  not  only  in  ancient 
literature,  but  also  in  Goethe’s  works.25  The  author 
of  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  admitted  the  essential 
identity  of  music  and  poetry,  and  planned  his  first 
chapter  as  an  adagio ; 26  one  can,  in  fact,  ascribe  a 
musical  character  to  various  passages  of  his  novel, 
for  example,  the  opening  of  the  second  part,27 
which  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  third  act 
of  Wagner’s  Fannhauser.  Novalis,  like  Kleist, 
thought  musical  and  poetical  technique  closely 
akin,  and  he  seems  to  have  envisaged  a  composite 
form  of  art  not  unlike  that  which  Wagner  later 
realized.  In  his  ever-suggestive  Fragments  he 
notes,  “Rede  —  Gesang  —  Rezitativ,  oder  besser, 
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Rezitativ  (Epos),  Gesang  (Lyra),  echte  Deklama- 
tion  (Drama).  Vollkommene  Oper  ist  eine  freie 
Vereinigung  aller,  die  hochste  Stufe  des  Dramas;  ”28 
“  Kompositionen  der  Rede.  Musikalische  Behand- 
lung  der  Schriftstellerei”;  “Man  muss  schriftstel- 
lern,  wie  komponieren.”  29 

The  conception  of  music  which  Kleist  and  Nova- 
lis  strove  to  embody  in  their  works  is  far  deeper 
than  that  of  Tieck,  which  is  ordinarily  thought  of 
as  typical  of  Romanticism.  Tieck  effected,  by  the 
use  of  assonances,  rhymes,  and  the  like,  an  external 
melodiousness  of  verse  which  is  as  different  from 
the  inner  music  of  Kleist’s  poetic  style  as  a  pretty, 
sentimental  song  is  from  a  symphony.  Tieck  em¬ 
ployed  music  as  a  superficial  adornment;  Kleist 
strove  to  create  with  the  aid  of  its  inmost  laws. 

The  musical  spirit  and  structure  of  Kleist’s 
dramas  have  been  pointed  out  more  than  once. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Franz  Servaes,  in  a  fine 
characterization  of  Penthesilea ,  saw  in  the  sym¬ 
phonic  movement  and  orchestration  of  this  play  a 
close  similarity  to  the  works  of  Beethoven.30  More 
recently,  Julius  Petersen  has  interpreted  Penthe¬ 
silea  as  a  sonata;  in  Kleist’s  musical  repetition  of 
pictures  and  motives  he  sees  an  anticipation  of 
Richard  Wagner’s  technique,  and  he  believes  that 
“eine  gewisse  Entdeckung  im  Gebiete  der  Kunst,” 
of  which  Kleist  speaks  with  such  mysterious  so¬ 
lemnity,31  can  refer  to  nothing  less  than  the  ideal 
to  which  Wagner  aspired.32  In  Robert  Guiskard 
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and  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Hamburg,  Frida  Teller  33 
has  discovered  a  musical  procedure  very  similar  to 
Wagner’s,  especially  in  the  reminiscent  repetition 
of  motives. 

One  may  indeed  distinguish  in  Kleist’s  last  play, 
as  well  as  in  Guiskard  and  Penthesilea ,  a  genuinely 
musical  tone  and  rhythm.  The  opening  scene  gives 
the  theme  of  the  whole,  and  in  it  the  voices  which 
dominate  the  later  course  of  the  composition  are 
heard,  each  with  his  characteristic  note:  the 
Prince,  the  Elector,  Natalie,  Kottwitz,  Hohenzol- 
lern.  Then  the  original  theme  is  developed,  em¬ 
phasized,  repeated,  contradicted,  broken  up  by 
dissonances;  the  collapse  of  the  Prince  bursts  in 
upon  our  ears  like  crashing  brass;  but  through  the 
sombre  notes  of  death  we  hear  the  clarion  call  of 
Natalie  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Prince’s 
regeneration.  At  last,  rising  above  the  storm  of 
contending  forces,  resounds  the  motif  of  the  hero’s 
conquest  of  life  and  death;  with  unearthly  clear¬ 
ness,  like  the  notes  of  a  solitary  violin  falling  as  it 
were  from  distant  stars,  we  hear  the  words: 

Nun,  o  Unsterblichkeit,  bist  du  ganz  mein! 

Du  strahlst  mir,  durch  die  Binde  meiner  Augen, 

Mit  Glanz  der  tausendfachen  Sonne  zu! 

Es  wachsen  Fliigel  mir  an  beiden  Schultern, 

Durch  stille  Atherraume  schwingt  mein  Geist; 

Und  wie  ein  Schiff,  vom  Hauch  des  Winds  entfiihrt. 

Die  muntre  Hafenstadt  versinken  sieht, 

So  geht  mir  dammernd  alles  Leben  unter: 

Jetzt  unterscheid’  ich  Farben  noch  und  Formen, 

Und  jetzt  liegt  Nebel  alles  unter  mir. 
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Then,  at  the  very  end,  the  first  scene  is  repeated; 
the  initial  theme  is  heard  again,  but  enriched  and 
refined  by  the  intervening  development;  it  is  the 
same,  and  yet  different.  Goethe,  who  is  often 
looked  upon  as  unmusical,  and  whose  admission 
to  this  effect 34  has  been  taken  all  too  literally, 
employs  a  similar  device  at  the  end  of  Faust ,  when 
Gretchen’s  jubilant  song: 

Neige,  neige, 

Du  Ohnegleiche, 

Du  Strahlenreiche, 

Dein  Antlitz  gnadig  meinem  Gluck! 

reminds  us,  like  the  last  faint  echo  of  a  tragic 
“Leitmotiv”  of  her  earlier  song: 

Ach  neige, 

Du  Schmerzenreiche, 

Dein  Antlitz  gnadig  meiner  Not! 

The  emotional  effect  which  Goethe  and  Kleist 
thus  obtain  is  difficult  to  define  rationally,  but  it 
is  genuinely  musical. 
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The  Dionysian  and  the  Supernatural 

THE  spirit  of  music  is  closely  allied  to  the 
“Dionysian”  spirit  and  to  tragedy.  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  in  fact,  conceived  the  tragic  drama  of 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  born  of  music.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  the  tragic,  Dionysian  temper  which 
Goethe  divined  in  Kleist  and  which  repelled  him 
from  the  younger  poet,  for  he  himself  was  concilia¬ 
tory  and  curable.  Since  Nietzsche’s  brilliant 
apergu ,  much  havoc  has  been  wrought  in  the  study 
of  German  Classicism  and  Romanticism  by  the 
misuse  of  the  terms  “Apollinic”  and  “Dionysian” 
as  a  preconceived  frame  for  subjective  embroidery. 
Whatever  the  value  of  these  terms  as  descriptions 
of  two  antithetical  states  of  mind,  they  certainly 
do  not  justly  differentiate  the  literary  characters 
and  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  from  those  of 
Kleist  and  the  early  Romanticists.  Penthesilea  is 
commonly  described  as  the  opposite  of  Iphigenie; 
yet  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  “Apollinic”  in  the  former  and  nothing  “Diony¬ 
sian  ”  in  the  latter? 

Kleist’s  endeavor,  and  that  of  the  leaders  of 
Romanticism,  was  to  be  Apollinic  and  Dionysian, 
to  produce  both  beauty  and  truth,  to  represent  life, 
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ancient  and  modern,  completely,  in  all  its  happi¬ 
ness  and  woe.  In  so  far  as  they  opposed  the  Clas¬ 
sicism  of  Weimar  they  did  so,  not  diametrically, 
one  might  say,  but  diagonally;  they  wished  to 
rectify  and  supplement  it  by  reaffirming  the  “  night- 
side”  which,  they  felt,  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  too 
far  denied — but  without  sacrificing  the  “day- 
side”  which  Winckelmann  had  taught  them  to  see 
in  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks.  One  could  find  in 
the  Oedipus  of  Sophokles  or  the  Bacchae  of  Eurip¬ 
ides  passages  as  passionate  and  tragic  in  char¬ 
acter  as  any  in  Penthesilea.  Kleist  and  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  descried  this  aspect  of  ancient  literature 
long  before  Nietzsche  defined  it  philosophically. 
They  did  not,  however,  wish  to  promote  it  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  only  to  reassert  its  validity  as  one 
element  in  that  inclusive  art  which  was  their  ideal: 
the  young  Friedrich  Schlegel  prized  Sophokles  so 
highly  because  he  found  perfectly  blended  in  him 
“die  gottliche  Trunkenheit  des  Dionysos,  die 
tiefe  Erfindsamkeit  der  Athene,  und  die  leise 
Besonnenheit  des  Apollo.”  1 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  synthetic  ideal,  Kleist  and 
the  early  Romanticists  emphasized  strongly  those 
phases  of  life  which  they  found  relatively  unde¬ 
veloped  in  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller:  they 
cultivated  the  unusual,  the  supernatural,  and  the 
occult.  Their  high  esteem  for  the  individual  and 
the  irrational,  their  sense  of  infinity,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  advances  of  the  age  were  calculated  also  to 
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lead  them  in  this  direction.  They  show  a  pro¬ 
nounced  predilection  for  eccentric,  extreme,  and 
pathological  cases.  They  probe  into  the  hidden 
side  of  physical  nature  and  human  nature;  they 
regard  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  as  more  vital 
than  the  outer;  external  occurrences  often  furnish 
only  the  occasion  and  starting-point  for  the  psy¬ 
chological  processes  in  which  they  are  chiefly  in¬ 
terested.  “Nach  innen  geht  der  geheimnisvolle 
Weg,”  says  Novalis;  “in  uns  oder  nirgends  ist 
die  Ewigkeit  mit  ihren  Welten,  die  Vergangenheit 
und  Zukunft.  Die  Aussenwelt  ist  die  Schatten- 
welt,  sie  wirft  ihren  Schatten  in  das  Lichtreich.”  2 
With  keen  rationality  Kleist  and  the  Romanti¬ 
cists  sought  beneath  the  appearances  of  things  for 
recondite  truth;  they  wished  to  explore  the  un¬ 
charted  seas  of  the  human  soul  and  draw  up  their 
unconscious  life  into  the  light  of  day.  They  be¬ 
came  introspective  to  the  point  of  morbidness. 
They  were  fascinated  by  the  phenomena  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  antipathy,  magnetism  and  somnambu¬ 
lism,  and  dreams.  Through  senses  more  delicate 
than  the  eye  they  sought  to  reach  the  hidden  mys¬ 
teries  of  life.  Novalis,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
Kdthchen  and  Homburg ,  liked  to  move  in  those 
border-regions  of  human  consciousness  where 
dream  and  waking  strangely  merge:  “Die  Welt 
wird  Traum,  der  Traum  wird  Welt.”  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick,  awaking  in  bewilderment  to  life  instead  of 
death,  asks:  “Ist  es  ein  Traum?”  and  Kottwitz 
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replies:  “Ein  Traum,  was  sonst?”  (1856).  The 
last  scene  of  the  play  reiterates  and  justifies  the 
world  of  dreams  beside  the  world  of  facts,  or  rather, 
shows  these  two  to  be  one.  The  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  scenes  of  Homburg  are  both  a  binding  and  a 
resolving  element:  they  mark  off  the  action  finitely 
as  by  a  frame,  as  Schiller  meant  to  divorce  the 
ideal  from  the  real  by  means  of  the  chorus  in  Die 
Braut  von  Messina;  but  they  also  let  in  upon 
actuality  the  vague  and  weird  illumination  of 
another  world.  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg  begins 
and  ends  in  the  realm  of  dreams,  as  Goethe’s  Faust 
begins  and  ends  in  heaven;  in  both  cases  a  finite 
action  is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  infinity. 

Gotthilf  Heinrich  Schubert,  who  initiated  Kleist 
into  Romantic  science,  evidently  looked  upon  the 
dream-state  as  affording  the  most  immediate  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  intuitive, 
pictorial  language  of  dreams  as  being  the  original 
speech  of  man,  far  superior  to  the  spoken  word.3 
Novalis  also  saw  less  with  the  physical  eye  than 
with  that  infinite  spiritual  vision  which  night  and 
dreams  opened  in  him.  In  sleep,  he  finds,  soul  and 
body  are  perfectly  fused,  whereas  in  our  waking 
state  they  are  at  best  in  polar  balance:  “Im 
Schlafe  ist  Korper  und  Seele  chemisch  verbunden. 
Im  Schlafe  ist  die  Seele  durch  den  Korper  gleich- 
massig  verteilt.  .  .  .  Wachen  ist  ein  geteilter, 
polarischer  Zustand;  im  Wachen  ist  die  Seele 
punktiert,  lokalisiert.”  4  This  resembles  Kleist’s 
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speculations  on  the  localization  of  the  soul,  in 
fiber  das  Marionettentheater .s  His  views,  as  well 
as  Novalis’,  are  illustrated  in  the  heroine  of  Ktith- 
chen  von  Heilbronn:  when  she  is  asleep,  and  dream¬ 
ing,  she  has  all  the  naivete  and  unconscious  grace 
of  the  marionette,  and  attains  immediately  the  goal 
which  in  real  life  is  won  only  after  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations.  In  a  mysterious  double  dream,  she  and 
her  lover  are  happily  united,  until  the  light  of  the 
physical  world  intervenes  and  spreads  its  darkness 
over  their  essential  life.6 

The  supernatural  is  an  element  in  Kleist’s  work 
from  the  very  beginning,  but  it  increases  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  later  Ro¬ 
manticism.  The  mysterious  figure  of  Ursula  in  his 
first  play  is  prophetic  of  the  hags  and  witches  that 
people  his  last  tales.  His  use  of  the  miraculous  is 
of  course  especially  striking  in  Kathchen  von  Heil¬ 
bronn ,  where  an  angel  appears  bodily  on  the  stage, 
and  the  mystical  and  supernatural  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  dramatic  motivation;  where  dreams 
and  prophecies,  dark  forests  and  charcoal-burners, 
thunderstorms  and  oracular  lightning-bolts  are 
used  even  more  lavishly  than  in  Schiller’s  “Ro¬ 
mantic”  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  The  deserted  forest 
and  the  meteorological  paraphernalia  are  em¬ 
ployed  likewise  for  mysterious  effect  at  the  end  of 
Die  Hermanns schlacht;  they  furnish  the  appropri¬ 
ate  setting  for  the  sinister  “Alraune,”  whose  som- 
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bre  note,  like  an  ominous  motif  in  a  Wagnerian 
drama,  is  heard  throughout  the  play.7 

In  rewriting  and  completing  Michael  Kohlhaas , 
Kleist  was  guided  and  misguided  by  new  influences 
which  came  to  him  from  contact  with  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  of  Dresden  and  Berlin.  The  first  part  of  his 
story  lies  in  clear  daylight,  whereas  the  end  is  over¬ 
cast  with  the  uncanny  and  uncertain  shadow  of 
supernaturalism.  The  introduction  of  this  element 
is  inorganic  and  inartistic,  and  Kleist’s  dead  gipsy, 
walking  at  high  noon  in  the  streets  of  Juterbog, 
courts  comparison  with  the  improbable  revenants 
of  Zacharias  Werner. 

One  is  reminded  also  of  the  weird  identities  in 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  when  the  old  gipsy  turns 
out  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  Kohlhaas’  dead  wife. 
A  similar  motive  is  suggested  in  Hie  Verlobung  in 
St.  Domingo ,  where  Toni  appears  so  strangely  like 
Gustav’s  deceased  fiancee,  both  in  character  and 
fate.8  In  Der  Findling  there  is  a  preternatural  re¬ 
semblance,  even  as  to  names,  between  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  Nicolo  and  the  sainted  Colino;  it  seems  as 
though  the  author  meant  to  insinuate  that  Nicolo 
is  an  evil  spirit  that  has  entered  into  Colino’s 
body.9  Miraculous  rescues  play  a  part  in  Der 
Findling ,  as  well  as  Das  Erdbeben  von  Chili  and 
Der  Zweikampf;  in  Kohlhaas  and  in  Die  heilige 
Cdcilie ,  divine  intervention  saves  a  nunnery  from 
destruction  by  a  mob.  The  last-named  story,  it 
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is  interesting  to  note,  had  a  marked  influence 
on  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  and  the  visionary  Justinus 
Kerner.  Hoffmann  also  valued  highly  Kleist’s  Das 
Bettelweib  von  Locarno ,  which  in  its  exaggerated 
and  unmotivated  horror  anticipates  some  of  his 
own  works. 


XV 


The  Ideal  Synthesis 

EARLY  German  Romanticism  shows  an  inclu¬ 
sive  tendency  comparable  to  that  of  the 
“Sturm  und  Drang,”  a  Faustian  desire  to  widen 
the  individual  consciousness  until  it  includes  all 
the  world  and  the  life  therein.  Friedrich  Schlegel 
regarded  as  indispensable  “die  innigste,  ganz 
rastlose,  beinah  gefrassige  Teilnahme  an  allem 
Leben,  und  ein  gewisses  Gefuhl  von  der  Heiligkeit 
verschwenderischer  Fiille.  ’  ’ 1  The  early  Roman¬ 
ticists  strove,  like  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  for  unity 
and  harmony  of  personality,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  richness  and  variety  of  life;  they  sought 
their  end  by  a  process  of  inclusion,  not  of  exclusion; 
not  by  negating  the  antithetical,  but  by  absorbing 
it  into  a  higher  entity.  Their  program  was  not  re¬ 
actionary,  but  progressive;  they  went  forward 
from  old  antitheses  to  ever  new  syntheses. 

This  triadic  rhythm  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and 
synthesis  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Romanti¬ 
cists,  but  is  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  age. 
It  is  found  not  only  in  Fichte’s  JVissenschaftslehre 
and  Muller’s  Lehre  vom  Gegensatz,  but  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  Kant  and  occasionally  in  the  writings  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  It  is  the  prevailing  form 
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of  reasoning  not  only  in  Kleist’s  essay  Tiber  das 
Marionettentheater ,  but  in  Schiller’s  Tiber  naive  und 
sentimentalische  Dichtung ,  where  the  highest  ideal 
is  seen  in  the  synthesis  of  the  “naive”  and  the 
“sentimental.” 2  As  Walzel  has  pointed  out,3 
Schiller  operates  also  in  Tiber  Anmut  und  JViirde 
and  in  the  Brief  e  iiber  die  asthetische  Erziehung  with 
two  antithetical  concepts  whose  reconciliation  pro¬ 
duces  a  maximum.  From  Kant  to  Hegel,  synthesis 
is  the  aim  of  German  philosophers. 

The  early  Romanticists  carried  this  synthetic 
striving  into  every  field  of  life:  they  wanted  to 
reconcile  philosophy  and  poetry,  matter  and  spirit, 
instinct  and  intellect,  nature  and  the  human  soul. 
This  is  the  program  of  Holderlin’s  projected  period¬ 
ical:  “Vereinigung  und  Versohnung  der  Wissen- 
schaft  mit  dem  Leben,  der  Kunst  und  des  Ge- 
schmacks  mit  dem  Genie,  des  Herzens  mit  dem 
Verstande,  des  Wirklichen  mit  dem  Idealischen, 
des  Gebildeten  .  .  .  mit  der  Natur  —  dies  wird 
der  allgemeinste  Charakter,  der  Geist  des  Journals 
sein.”  4  Conscious,  often  unhappily  conscious,  of 
their  conflicting  heritage  from  the  great  rational 
and  irrational  movements  of  the  previous  century, 
they  sought  to  unite  in  fruitful  union  the  results  of 
“Aufklarung”  and  “Geniezeit.”  Like  the  author 
of  the  essay  on  the  marionettes,  they  conceived  the 
discord  of  their  souls  and  their  times  to  be  a  state 
of  transition  which  would  soon  give  place  to  a  new 
age  of  fulfilment.  Friedrich  Schlegel  regarded  the 
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history  of  the  world  as  proceeding  from  the  har¬ 
mony  of  antiquity  through  the  disharmony  of 
modernity  to  a  coming  era  of  harmony;  Novalis 
distinguished  these  three  phases  in  the  relations  of 
body  and  soul,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  human  culture,  like  Kleist’s  and  Schiller’s,  shows 
the  same  characteristic  stages. 

In  every  realm  of  nature,  according  to  Schelling’s 
“Naturphilosophie,”  two  forms  of  activity  oppose 
each  other  and  find  their  solution  in  a  higher  activ¬ 
ity;  everywhere  polarity  is  resolved  into  unity.5 
Schelling’s  theory  of  history  and  of  the  state,  his 
conception  of  art  as  the  all-reconciling  medium  and 
the  supreme  form  of  human  accomplishment,  tend 
in  the  same  direction.  The  ideal  state,  according  to 
Novalis,  was  to  unite  monarchy  and  republic,  in¬ 
dividualism  and  collectivism.  The  development  of 
religion,  as  seen  by  the  author  of  Die  Christenheit 
oder  Europa ,  was  one  from  the  monotonous  unity 
of  medieval  Catholicism  through  the  disunity  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  to  a  future  faith 
which  should  reunite  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  triadic  course  of  reasoning  can  be  followed  for 
page  after  page  of  Novalis’  Fragmented* 

There  was  one  synthesis,  however,  which  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Kleist  and  the  early  Romanticists,  no  less 
than  Goethe  and  Schiller,  believed  to  be  vital  to 
the  progress  of  German  poetry:  the  synthesis  of 
ancient  and  modern  poetic  styles.  It  is  well  known 
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that  Kleist  devoted  titanic  efforts  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  ideal  in  Robert  Guiskard;  but,  almost 
exactly  contemporary  with  Guiskard ,  Schiller’s 
Die  Braut  von  Messina ,  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  Ion ,  and 
his  brother’s  Alarkos  were  attempts  at  essentially 
the  same  ideal.  Of  these  four,  Guiskard ,  had  it 
been  completed  in  the  manner  of  the  extant  frag¬ 
ment,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  most 
successful.  Had  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  poetic  gifts 
equalled  his  powers  of  perception,  his  play  would 
have  been  a  notable  pendant  to  Kleist’s;  he  him¬ 
self  described  it  as  “ein  Trauerspiel  im  antiken 
Sinn  des  Wortes  (vorziiglich  nach  dem  Ideale  des 
Aeschylos)  aber  in  romantischem  Stoff  und  Kos- 
tum”; 7  even  in  its  form,  which  unites  the  classic 
trimeter  of  Aeschylos  and  the  Spanish  tetrameter 
of  Calderon,  the  attempt  is  made,  with  more  erudi¬ 
tion  than  art,  to  wed  the  virtues  of  antiquity  and 
modernity. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  modern  to  ancient 
art  and  culture  was  one  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  age  that  followed  Winckelmann.  Lessing  and 
Herder,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Holderlin,  Kleist,  and  the  Schlegels  wrestled 
with  this  problem.  It  was  complicated,  moreover, 
by  becoming  identified  to  some  extent  with  the 
problem  of  nature  and  culture  which  Rousseau  had 
made  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  time,  so 
that  the  highly  cultivated  Greeks  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  were  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  primi- 
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tive  “Urvolk,”  and  yet  their  literature  revered  as 
the  very  acme  of  poetic  perfection. 

These  two  problems,  thus  closely  related,  in¬ 
terested  Kleist  intensely;  but  he,  like  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  Novalis,  sought  their  solution  in  go¬ 
ing  not  backward  but  forward,  not  in  emphasizing 
exclusively  one  member  of  the  antithesis,  but  in 
combining  both  to  a  new  and  higher  synthesis. 
They  required  in  a  work  of  art  richness  of  content 
as  well  as  perfection  of  form;  they  wanted  finite¬ 
ness  and  infinity,  typical  beauty  and  individual 
truth.  “Im  Individuellen  objektiv  zu  sein”  was 
an  early  ideal  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s;  8  and  the 
young  Wackenroder  saw  in  the  countenance  of 
one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  “die  fiberirdische, 
allgemeine  Form  griechischer  Idealschonheit  mit 
sprechendster,  anziehender  Individualist  aufs 
glficklichste  vereinigt.”  9 

Schlegel  hoped  to  unite  the  merits  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature:  “Aus  dem,  was  die  Modernen 
wollen,  muss  man  lernen,  was  die  Poesie  werden 
soli:  aus  dem,  was  die  Alten  tun,  was  sie  sein 
muss”;  “in  den  Alten  sieht  man  den  vollendeten 
Buchstaben  der  ganzen  Poesie:  in  den  Neueren 
ahnet  man  den  werdenden  Geist.”  10  The  question 
of  the  reconciliation  of  antique  and  modern  styles 
appeared  to  him  “gerade  die  hochste  aller  Fragen 
fiber  die  Kunst  der  Poesie.”  11  Far  from  wishing 
to  reject  the  element  of  ancient  classicality  which 
they  found,  at  times  too  narrowly  conceived,  in  the 
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works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  these  young  writers 
desired  to  enrich  this  classicality  and  suffuse  it  with 
a  modern  spirit.  They  believed  themselves,  not 
without  reason,  to  have  a  juster  and  completer  con¬ 
ception  of  the  very  ideals  toward  which  Goethe  and 
Schiller  were  striving. 

Already  the  author  of  Uber  naive  und  senti- 
mentalische  Dichtung ,  declaring  that  the  art  of  the 
ancient  poet  was  one  of  limitation  whereas  that  of 
the  modern  poet  is  one  of  infinity,  had  sought  as 
the  highest  desideratum  a  fusion  of  these  two.12 
As  a  dramatist  he  subsequently  pursued,  as  Peter¬ 
sen13  has  pointed  out,  substantially  the  same  ideal 
as  Kleist:  in  Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart ,  Die  Braut 
von  Messina  he  aims  to  combine  the  analytical 
technique  of  the  Greek  tragedy  with  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  of  character  and  his  richer  theatrical  life. 
In  the  Prologue  to  Wallenstein  Schiller  lays  out  for 
the  German  drama  a  course  midway  between 
Shakespeare  and  antiquity,  a  course  in  which  he 
himself  vacillated,  but  which  Kleist  pursued  with 
greater  success.14  A  few  keen  contemporaries  de¬ 
tected  this  aim  in  Schiller’s  last  dramas:  the  young 
Wilhelm  Grimm  saw  in  'Dell  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  antique  and  the  Romantic,  and  of  Die  Braut 
von  Messina ,  Schiller  himself  admitted  this  inten¬ 
tion.15 

The  early  Romanticists  regarded  Goethe  as 
tending  even  more  decidedly  in  the  same  direction. 
Friedrich  Schlegel  writes  to  his  brother  on  August 
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1 6,  1797,  with  the  highest  praise  of  Hermann  und 
Dorothea:  this  poem  seems  to  him  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  be  as  much  in  the  ancient  Homeric  style 
as  is  possible  in  view  of  the  Romantic  spirit  which 
everywhere  pervades  it  and  which  puts  it  far  above 
Homer.  It  might  be  called  a  Romanticized  epic,  he 
thinks,  for  even  where  it  is  most  antique  and  naive 
and  seems  most  Homeric,  it  displays  a  conscious¬ 
ness  and  self-restraint  which  are  unlike  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  Homer.16  It  is  interesting  again  to  note  that 
the  Romantic  qualities  which  the  writer  finds  in 
Goethe’s  work  are  those  of  conscious  and  self- 
limiting  art.17 

Long  before  the  author  of  Faust  symbolized  in 
the  marriage  of  Faust  and  Helena  the  union  of 
antique  classicism  and  modern  Romanticism,  the 
foremost  Romanticists  saw  in  Goethe  the  very  in¬ 
corporation  of  their  chief  literary  ideal.  Friedrich 
Schlegel  writes  to  his  brother  as  early  as  February 
27,  1794:  “Das  Problem  unsrer  Poesie  scheint  mir 
die  Vereinigung  des  Wesentlich-Modernen  mit  dem 
Wesentlich-Antiken;  wenn  ich  hinzusetze,  dass 
Goethe,  der  erste  einer  ganz  neuen  Kunstperiode, 
einen  Anfang  gemacht  hat,  sich  diesem  Ziele  zu 
nahern,  so  wirst  Du  mich  wohl  verstehen.”  18  In 
this  sense  he  calls  Goethe’s  poetry,  somewhat  later, 
“ein  merkwiirdiges  und  grosses  Symptom  .  .  . 
die  Morgenrote  echter  Kunst  und  reiner  Schon- 
heit.”  19  These  words  are  significant  not  only  for 
the  relations  of  the  early  Romanticists  to  Goethe, 
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but  also  for  the  importance  of  the  ideal  toward 
which  they  considered  themselves,  like  him,  to  be 
striving:  Schlegel  conceived  it  as  so  momentous 
that  a  new  epoch  of  art  could  be  dated  from  it, 
and  so  lofty  that  even  the  Goethe  of  1794  or  1795 
could  only  be  said  to  have  begun  to  approach  it. 
One  thinks  of  the  exalted  words  in  which  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  spoke  of  his  own  similar  ideal.20 

Novalis,  too,  beheld  in  Goethe  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  and  a  new  synthesis  in  poetry:  “  Wie  episches, 
lyrisches  und  dramatisches  Zeitalter  in  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  griechischen  Poesie  einander  folgten, 
so  losen  sich  in  der  Universalgeschichte  der  Poesie 
die  antike,  moderne  und  vereinigte  Periode  ab.  .  .  . 
In  Goethen  scheint  sich  ein  Kern  dieser  Vereini- 
gung  angesetzt  zu  haben.”  21  Friedrich  Schlegel 
observes  in  a  notebook  of  1797:  “Goethe  ist  kein 
Moderner,  sondern  ein  Progressiver,  also  zugleich 
antik.  Goethe  ist  .  .  .  der  erste  poetische  Uni- 
versalist.  In  Goethe  sind  die  Bestandteile  des 
Modernen  und  des  Romantischen  garnicht  ge- 
schieden.” 22  The  early  Romanticists  not  only 
ascribed  to  Goethe’s  poetry  and  derived  from  it 
those  qualities  of  “universality”  and  “progres- 
sivity”  which  were  their  literary  tenets,23  but  they 
saw  in  it  also  the  approximate  realization  of  the 
fusion,  so  ardently  desired,  of  the  antique  with 
the  modern,  or,  as  Friedrich  Schlegel  calls  it,  the 
Romantic. 
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The  author  of  the  symposium  on  poetry  speaks 
with  high  commendation  of  the  combination  of 
modern  garb  and  ancient  spirit  in  Wilhelm.  Meister, 
and  continues:  “Diese  grosse  Combination  eroff- 
net  eine  ganz  neue  endlose  Aussicht  auf  das,  was 
die  hochste  Aufgabe  aller  Dichtkunst  zu  sein 
scheint,  die  Harmonie  des 'Klassischen  und  des 
Romantischen.  .  .  .  Goethe  hat  sich  .  .  .  zu  einer 
Hohe  der  Kunst  heraufgearbeitet,  welche  zum 
erstenmal  die  ganze  Poesie  der  Alten  und  der 
Modernen  umfasst,  und  den  Keim  eines  ewigen 
Fortschreitens  enthalt.”  The  new  spirit  in  litera¬ 
ture  which  is  now  active,  says  its  most  prominent 
exponent,  must  take  this  direction  and  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  “progressive,”  “universal” 
Goethe,  to  whom  and  from  whom  all  ways  lead, 
who  is,  like  Dante,  not  only  the  culmination  of  a 
past  age,  but  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  age  of 
poetry.24 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  seemed  destined  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  letters  to  realize  in  dramatic  form 
the  dream  which  the  early  Romanticists  so  clearly 
visioned  but  which  they  lacked  the  creative  power 
to  embody  in  works  of  poetical  art.  The  first  Ro¬ 
mantic  group,  with  which  we  have  been  dealing, 
consisted  of  a  few  philosophers  and  critical  theo¬ 
rists,  a  lyric  poet  who  was  lyric  even  in  his  novelis- 
tic  works,  a  frail  rhapsodist,  and  a  prolific  writer 
whose  facile  talent  vacillated  continually  between 
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epic  and  lyric  forms  of  expression.  Over  against 
these,  uniquely  gifted  among  all  the  writers  of  his 
time,  stands  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  every  inch  a 
dramatic  genius.  Kleist’s  expressly  dramatic  en¬ 
dowment  has  made  it  difficult  to  associate  him  with 
the  early  Romanticists,  so  long  as  one  believed 
that  this  group,  which  was  certainly  devoid  of 
dramatists,  was  also  without  standards  of  literary 
form.  As  we  have  seen,  the  leaders  of  Romanticism 
were  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  form 
in  art  as  were  Kleist  and  the  Classicists.  They  dif¬ 
fered,  however,  somewhat  from  the  Classicists  as  to 
the  kind  of  form  they  wanted,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Novalis,  they  were  decidedly  inferior  both 
to  Kleist  and  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  ability  to 
incorporate  concretely  their  theoretical  convic¬ 
tions. 

Kleist’s  Romantic  spirit  has  prevented  his  clas¬ 
sification  with  Goethe  and  Schiller;  his  firm  dra¬ 
matic  form  has  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  inner  kinship  with  the  early  Romanticists,  who 
wished,  as  he  did,  to  be  both  “Classic”  and  “Ro¬ 
mantic.”  They  sought  their  end,  rather  naively, 
by  a  process  of  addition;  Kleist,  one  might  say, 
by  a  process  of  multiplication:  they  tried  to  scale 
heaven  by  piling  the  epic  and  the  lyric  on  the 
drama;  Kleist,  with  much  more  native  ability  and 
surer  tact,  developed  one  form,  the  dramatic,  and 
achieved  in  it  something  very  like  the  synthesis  to 
which  they  aspired.  Kleist’s  plays  are  superior  to 
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the  epic-lyric-dramatic  creations  of  Tieck  not  only 
as  drama,  but  as  the  dramatic  fulfilment  of  the 
early  Romantic  program.  Heine  wrote  of  Kleist: 
“Er  ist  ganz  Roman tiker,  will  nur  das  Roman- 
tische  geben  und  gibt  dieses  durch  lauter  plastische 
Gestalten,  so  dass  er  wieder  ausserlich  ganz  Plas- 
tiker  ist.”  25  But  this  combination  of  plasticity  of 
form  with  Romantic  color  and  content  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Schlegels  attempted,  and  their  in¬ 
effectual  performance  in  Ion  and  Alarkos  is  not  a 
fair  basis  for  differentiating  their  ideals  from 
Kleist’s.  What  happens  when  a  genuine  poet  and 
dramatist  conceives  these  ideals  we  can  see,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  works  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist. 

In  so  far  as  poetic  genius  is  found  among  the 
early  Romanticists,  it  is  chiefly  of  a  lyric  nature. 
The  temper  of  Kleist’s  whole  life  and  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  intensely  dramatic.  That  he  was 
capable  of  lyric  feeling,  and  could  write  lyrically 
beautiful  verse,  is  attested  by  passages  in  his  plays. 
One  can  find  also,  though  very  rarely,  in  his  prose, 
a  piece  of  description  that  is  “Romantic”  in  the 
popular  sense,  for  example,  the  following  in  Das 
Erdbeben  in  Chili:  “Indessen  war  die  schonste 
Nacht  herabgestiegen,  voll  wundermilden  Duftes, 
so  silberglanzend  und  still,  wie  nur  ein  Dichter 
davon  traumen  mag.  Uberall,  langs  der  Talquelle, 
hatten  sich,  im  Schimmer  des  Mondscheins,  Men- 
schen  niedergelassen,  und  bereiteten  sich  sanfte 
Lager  von  Moos  und  Laub.  .  .  .  Sie  fanden  einen 
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prachtvollen  Granatapfelbaum,  der  seine  Zweige, 
voll  duftender  Friichte,  weit  ausbreitete;  und  die 
Nachtigall  flotete  im  Wipfel  ihr  wollustiges  Lied. 
.  .  .  Der  Baumschatten  zog,  mit  seinen  verstreu- 
ten  Lichtern,  iiber  sie  hinweg.”  26  Of  Kleist’s  few 
lyric  poems,  the  little  idyll  “Der  Schrecken  im 
Bade”  contains  examples  of  “Romantic”  descrip¬ 
tion  and  animation  of  nature.27  But  these  instances 
are  few  and  inconspicuous;  Kleist’s  rigorously  dra¬ 
matic  sense  and  will  kept  him  from  expanding  in 
his  plays  and  narratives  powers  which  he  undoub- 


Kleist’s  works  are  poignantly  personal  in  char¬ 
acter:  he  gives  himself  in  his  dramas;  he  presents, 
in  extremely  individual  personages,  his  own  inner 
conflicts  and  feelings.  Yet  he  pours  this  content 
not  into  lyric  but  into  dramatic  molds.  How  glow¬ 
ingly  personal,  for  example,  is  Penthesilea,  how 
saturated  with  the  poet’s  own  emotion,  yet  how 
dramatic!  Penthesilea  herself  is  a  mystery  and  a 
dream,  and  she  comes  out  of  a  shadowy  country 
on  the  borderland  between  myth  and  reality. 
From  the  time  she  first  bursts  upon  the  astonished 
Greeks  and  Trojans  by  the  Scamandros  until  her 
extraordinary  death,  she  is  a  vision  of  exotic 
charm,  a  creature  of  poetic  fancy,  a  personification 
of  Kleist’s  own  soul,  winsome  and  terrible.  Yet 
this  play,  even  more  than  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn , 
to  which  Kleist  felt  it  closely  related,  demon¬ 
strates  the  power  of  a  truly  dramatic  genius  to 
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make  the  Romantic  dream-world  vivid  and  real. 
For  all  their  epic  recitals,  for  all  their  soft  lyric 
and  idyllic  passages,  for  all  their  miraculous  events, 
these  plays  possess  a  tridimensional  plasticity  far 
different  from  the  mistiness  of  Tieck’s  fairy-tale 
dramas. 

Adam  Muller,  in  a  letter  to  Gentz,  testifies 
to  Kleist’s  intention  of  making  Penthesilea  un¬ 
antique;  on  the  other  hand  he  deplores  the  fact 
that  Kleist  is  all  too  antique  and  evinces  too  little 
sympathy  with  the  late-Romantic  allegorical  po¬ 
etry  which  he,  Muller,  found  so  congenial.  But 
when  Kleist,  to  please  him,  writes  an  allegorical 
poem,  Der  Engel  am  Grabe  des  Herrn ,  to  accompany 
a  pictorial  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  Muller 
finds  the  representation  too  sharp  and  dramatic: 
“Auch  dort  offenbart  sich  uberall  das  an  tike,  die 
Gestaltung  liber  die  Allegorie  weit  erhebende 
Gemlit.  Hartmanns  Bild  in  seiner  Farbenpracht, 
in  seinen  bestimmten  Umrissen  ist  dennoch  nur 
eine  Hieroglyphe,  gegen  die  Sinnlichkeit  und 
Wirklichkeit  der  Kleistschen  Erzahlung  gehal- 
ten.”  28 

Kleist  is  a  dramatist  even  in  his  narratives. 
There  are  no  more  descriptions  for  their  own  sake 
in  his  stories  than  in  his  plays.  Descriptions  of 
places  and  states  are  natural  and  appropriate  in 
the  epic,  yet  Kleist  substitutes  for  them  everywhere 
motion  and  gesture.  The  style  of  his  chief  narra¬ 
tive  work,  Michael  Kohlhaas ,  is  not  so  much  epic 
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as  dramatic.  Instead  of  epic  leisureliness  of  tempo 
and  breadth  of  recital  we  ‘have,  tersely  presented, 
a  concentrated,  steadily  impelled  action;  every 
speech  is  accompanied  by  gesture  and  movement; 
the  frequency  of  “indem,”  introducing  simulta¬ 
neous  action,  becomes  actually  monotonous.  We 
do  not  hear  Kleist’s  story;  we  see  it,  and  we  see  it 
in  dramatic  motion.  Even  such  a  dry  matter  as  the 
deliberation  of  the  Saxon  State  Council  on  Kohl- 
haas’  case  is  recounted  with  a  complete  accompani¬ 
ment  of  characteristic  action:  “Der  Kammerer, 
indem  er  fur  ihn  und  den  Kurfursten  Stiihle  von 
der  Wand  nahm  und  auf  eine  verbindliche  Weise 
ins  Zimmer  setzte,  sagte.  .  .  .  Der  Prinz,  indem 
er  den  Stuhl,  ohne  sich  zu  setzen,  in  der  Hand 
hielt,  und  ihn  ansah,  versicherte.  .  .  .  Der  Kur- 
fiirst,  den  der  Junker  bei  diesen  Worten  betroffen 
ansah,  wandte  sich,  indem  er  uber  das  ganze 
Gesicht  rot  ward,  und  trat  ans  Fenster.  .  .  .  Der 
Graf  Kallheim,  nach  einer  verlegenen  Pause  von 
alien  Seiten,  sagte.  .  .  .  Der  Mundschenk,  Herr 
Kinz  von  Tronka,  wahrend  der  Kurfurst  mit  unge- 
wissen  Blicken  an  seinen  Tisch  trat,  nahm  das 
Wort  und  sagte  ” :  —  all  this  in  one  page  of  print ! 29 
Only  toward  the  end  of  the  story,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  political  and  supernatural  interests  of 
later  Romanticism,  an  epic  laxity  is  perceptible: 
episodes  and  personages  unnecessary  to  the  plot 
are  introduced  and  treated  at  length,  and  a  too 
frequent  use  of  “es  traf  sich,  dass”  betrays  the 
lack  of  dramatic  cogency. 
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One  might  see  in  Kleist’s  best  narrative  works 
a  synthesis  of  literary  styles  such  as  the  Romanti¬ 
cists  were  fond  of  experimenting  with.  His  novel- 
istic  technique  compares  with  that  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  novel  about  as  relief  compares  with  painting; 
and  it  differs  from  dramatic  technique  no  more 
than  relief  differs  from  sculpture  in  the  round.  The 
narrator  shows  us  only  the  essential  events  and 
characters  in  significant  relations,  plastically  en¬ 
hanced  but  not  detached  from  the  background.  It 
seems  almost  as  though  he  so  often  avoided  direct 
discourse  in  his  stories  lest  he  actually  pass  over 
from  epic  to  dramatic  form.  At  any  rate  his  trans¬ 
ference,  probably  more  unconscious  than  deliber¬ 
ate,  of  dramatic  procedure  to  the  novel,  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  history  of  the  latter  genre. 

Kleist  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  modern  realism,  and  hence  as  being  thoroughly 
un-Romantic.  But  the  realistic  details  in  his  prose 
works,  for  example,  in  Kohlhaas ,  hardly  suffice  for 
such  a  classification;  there  is  much  realistic  detail, 
for  example,  in  Hermann  und,  Dorothea  and  in 
Wallenstein ,  but  we  should  hardly  call  their  authors 
realists.  Rather,  the  whole  spirit  and  tone  of 
Kleist’s  works,  including  Kohlhaas ,  are  decidedly 
idealistic,  and  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  modern 
realism.  Kleist’s  dramatic  plasticity  and  vividness 
are  often  mistaken  for  realism.  The  latter  might 
be  predicated  with  some  justice  of  Der  zerbrochene 
Krug ,  which  in  locality  and  treatment  is  the  most 
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un-Romantic  of  Kleist’s  works.  He  himself  was 
conscious  of  its  unique  character,  for  he  wrote, 
“es  ist  nach  dem  Teniers  gearbeitet,  und  wurde 
nichts  wert  sein,  kame  es  nicht  von  einem,  der 
in  der  Regel  lieber  dem  gottlichen  Raphael  nach- 
strebt.”  30  This  play  was  limited,  unlike  any  other 
of  Kleist’s  writings,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  a  definite 
model,  and  its  peculiar  style  is  the  result  of  strong 
pictorial  suggestion.  Kleist  was  not  greatly  in 
error  when  he  ascribed  the  original  painting,  from 
an  etching  of  which  he  worked,  to  a  Dutch  master,31 
for  Debucourt,  as  a  glance  at  his  work  shows,32 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Dutch  school,  and 
it  was,  indeed,  the  style  of  Teniers  and  Jan  Steen 
that  Kleist  copied  in  his  rustic  comedy. 

The  literary  tendency  of  Kleist  and  the  early 
Romanticists  was  not  revolutionary  but  evolu¬ 
tionary;  they  were  not,  and  did  not  consider 
themselves  to  be,  hostile  to  the  Classicism  of 
Weimar;  instead,  their  critical  and  poetical  utter¬ 
ances  show  how  overwhelmingly  they  were  still 
under  its  influence.  They  continued  the  principal 
ideals  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  though  not  always 
with  the  same  methods;  especially  did  they  carry 
on  the  attempt,  which  the  poets  of  Weimar  had 
begun,  to  unite  the  spirits  and  styles  of  ancient  and 
modern  poetry.  The  drama  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist, 
which  most  successfully  embodies  their  intent,  is 
seen  to  be,  like  the  work  of  his  great  musical  con- 
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temporary,  Beethoven,  still  predominantly  Classi¬ 
cal,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  new  spirit  which  we 
call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  “Romantic.” 

The  early  Romanticists  did  not  wish  to  destroy 
Classical  form,  but  only  to  modify  it,  to  soften  its 
premature  rigidity  and  “open”  it  so  as  to  include 
that  element  which  they  called  in  general  “das 
Unendliche.”  It  was  the  element  that  Novalis 
missed  so  painfully  in  Wilhelm  Meister :  the  world 
of  the  infinite,  which  cannot  be  compressed  into 
form  but  is  by  nature  formless,  the  great  “Jen- 
seits”  beyond  the  artificial  borders  of  earthly  time 
and  space.  They  wanted  the  presence  or  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  element  in  poetry.  Schleiermacher  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  when  he  said:  “Auf  dem  End- 
lichen  ruht  der  Glanz  des  Unendlichen”;  Novalis 
tried  to  define  it  in  the  words:  “Indem  ich  .  .  . 
dem  Endlichen  einen  unendlichen  Schein  gebe,  so 
roman tisiere  ich  es”; 33  and  something  like  this  is 
brought  to  pass  in  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg , 
where,  as  it  were,  a  ray  from  infinity  falls  on  the 
doings  of  this  world.  Novalis  felt  that  for  Goethe 
finite  form  and  reality  had  become  ends  in  them¬ 
selves;  he  would  have  taken  great  comfort  in  the 
words  which  Goethe  set,  with  more  Romantic  than 
Classic  feeling,  at  the  end  of  Faust:  “Alles  Ver- 
gangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis.” 

Friedrich  Schlegel  once  defined  the  early  Ro¬ 
mantic  ideal  of  form  in  the  following  words: 
“Gebildet  ist  ein  Werk,  wenn  es  iiberall  scharf 
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begrenzt,  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  aber  grenzenlos 
und  unerschopflich  ist.”  34  He  dreamed  of  a  poetic 
art  that  should  unite  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
that  should  have  the  typical  simplicity  of  the 
antique  and  yet  express  the  complex  soul  of  the 
modern  individual  with  its  infinite  passions  and 
longings.  His  dream  was  virtually  fulfilled  in  the 
finest  works  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  which  combine 
plasticity  with  color,  and  definiteness  of  form  with 
a  certain  openness  to  the  infinite.  Prinz  Friedrich 
von  Homburg  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this 
combination  of  firm  dramatic  structure  and  sharp 
delineation  of  character  with  the  suggestion  of 
mysteriousness  and  spaciousness,  the  coalescence 
of  “Diesseits”  and  “Jenseits,”  actuality  and 
dream.  The  peculiar  charm  of  Kleist’s  dramatic 
style  at  its  best  lies  in  just  this  reconciliation  of 
qualities  which  are  commonly  called  “Classic” 
and  “Romantic”;  and  this  was  the  ideal  of  early 
German  Romanticism. 

The  author  of  Robert  Guiskard  manifestly  at¬ 
tempted  a  fusion  of  the  characteristic  and  individ¬ 
ual  art  of  Shakespeare  with  the  typifying  and 
architectonic  style  of  ancient  tragedy.  Here,  as  in 
Per  zerbrochene  Krug,  the  scene  opens  just  before 
the  catastrophe,  and  we  behold  the  unrolling  of 
past  events.  Here  Kleist’s  diction  is  most  nearly 
antique:  the  majestic  sweep  of  his  verses,  the 
sonorous  epithets,  the  order  of  words,  as  well  as 
distinct  traces  of  ancient  drama,  give  evidence  of 
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the  poet’s  desire  to  emulate  Sophokles.  Fate 
hovers  in  the  background,  and  the  Norman  popu¬ 
lace  has  almost  the  character  and  function  of  a 
Greek  chorus.  With  these  statuesque  and  nor¬ 
malizing  elements  Kleist  seeks  to  unite  the  greater 
freedom  and  picturesqueness  of  Shakespeare;  he 
seems  to  derive  tragedy  from  character,  and 
through  modernisms  and  anachronisms  in  lan¬ 
guage  he  counteracts,  as  in  Penthesilea ,  the  im¬ 
pression  of  conventionalized  antiquity. 

Kleist’s  dramatic  production  after  Guiskard  is 
a  toilsome  and  circuitous  pilgrimage  to  the 
heights  which,  with  the  passionate  titanism  of 
Penthesilea,  he  had  thought  to  attain  in  one  bold 
flight.  Kleist  never  renounced  the  ideal  which  he 
had  set  himself  in  Guiskard:  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Homburg  is  only  his  last  and  most  successful  ap¬ 
proximation  to  it,  and  he  himself  would  probably 
not  have  regarded  even  this  play  as  final.  Amphi¬ 
tryon  is,  as  Goethe  correctly  judged,35  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  combine  modern  and  antique, 
Christian  and  pagan  mythology,  an  attempt  quite 
in  the  synthetic  tendency  of  the  age.  Even  in  such 
an  occasional  production  as  Der  zerbrochene  Krug , 
Kleist  appears  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
adapting  ancient  to  modern  dramatic  technique.36 
Penthesilea  shows,  in  style  and  diction,  an  antique 
cast  like  that  of  Guiskard ,  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  intentional  modernness.  Traditional  forms  are 
filled  with  a  new  meaning;  classic  names  are  re- 
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tained,  but  their  bearers  are  sentimental  modern 
individuals  of  complex  psychology.  The  post¬ 
classic  Greek  legend  which  Kleist  here  makes  use 
of  has  been  described  as  the  most  Romantic  legend 
of  antiquity,  and  his  play  as  a  Romantization  of 
the  ancient  world.  Zschokke  in  a  review  said  of 
its  author:  “Er  kommt  mir  wie  ein  werdender 
Shakespeare  vor,  der  sich  in  den  tragischen  Formen 
des  Sophokles  bewegen  mochte.”  37 

Kleist’s  last  and  finest  play  is  quite  “regular” 
in  structure.  In  its  inward  and  outward  technique 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  revolutionary. 
Of  all  Kleist’s  plays  it  conforms  most  nearly  to 
the  canons  of  form  upheld  by  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
But  into  this  form  Kleist  has  poured  a  new  content 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  classics  of  Weimar. 
Within  limits  as  strict  as  ancient  or  modern  Clas¬ 
sicism  could  have  prescribed,  he  opens  endless 
vistas  into  the  depths  of  the  modern  soul  and  into 
another  world;  an  action  of  astounding  reality 
evanesces  into  the  realm  of  dreams;  the  chaste 
simplicity  and  restraint  of  ancient  tragedy  is 
wondrously  blended  with  the  complex  richness  and 
characterizing  colorfulness  of  Shakespeare.  Even 
traditional  figures,  such  as  that  of  the  confidant, 
in  Hohenzollern,  are  enriched  with  individual 
traits,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hero,  Kleist  employs 
an  extremity  of  characterization  well-nigh  patho¬ 
logical.  We  are  not  startled  to  find  the  classical 
laurel  and  the  night-flowers  of  Romanticism  grow¬ 
ing  together  in  the  palace-garden  of  Fehrbellin. 
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The  poetic  conciliation  which  Kleist  here 
achieved  with  such  consummate  genius  seems 
symbolized,  in  ethical  terms,  in  the  substance  of 
the  play:  neither  the  Elector,  the  majestic  rep¬ 
resentative  of  “die  starre  An  tike,”  nor  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Prince,  “das  deutsche  Herz”  (784-787), 
proves  victorious;  neither  the  impersonal  rigidity 
of  law  nor  the  impetuous  emotionalism  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  unconditionally  vindicated,  but  the 
outcome  is  a  kind  of  interpenetration  of  these  two: 
individuality  is  disciplined  but  not  suppressed, 
and  law  is  softened  and  illuminated  by  love.  It 
is  indicative  of  Kleist’s  estimation  of  woman,  so 
like  the  early  Romanticists’,  that  Natalie  should 
be  endowed  from  the  beginning  with  that  har¬ 
monious  balance  toward  which  the  whole  play 
tends:  the  principle  of  her  heroic  yet  feminine 
soul  is  expressed  in  the  words 

Das  Kriegsgesetz,  das  weiss  ich  wohl,  soil  herrschen, 

Jedoch  die  lieblichen  Gefuhle  auch.  (11 29-1 130) 

Wilhelm  Grimm  showed  a  profound  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  this  play  when  he  wrote  of 
it  to  Arnim:  “Ich  habe  niemals  schoner  die  Macht 
des  Gesetzes  und  die  Anerkennung  des  Hoheren, 
vor  dem  auch  das  Gesetz  zerfallt,  dargestellt 
gefunden.”  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg  con¬ 
stitutes  not  only  the  most  successful  dramatic 
embodiment  of  one  of  the  chief  ideals  of  that  entire 
age,  namely,  the  fusion  of  antique  and  modern 
poetic  styles;  it  is  also  the  finest  example  of  that 
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union  of  German  Classicism  and  Romanticism 
which  the  early  Romanticists  so  sincerely  desired. 

Like  them,  however,  Kleist  did  not  consider  that 
he  had  reached  his  goal  or  fulfilled  his  mission. 
His  attitude,  like  theirs,  was  one  of  expectancy  and 
longing.  They  felt  themselves  to  be  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  age;  they  looked  forward 
to  new  aspirations  rather  than  backward  upon 
past  attainments;  they  were  not  wholly  happy  in 
their  time,  but  were  conscious  of  being  in  advance 
of  it  and  belonging  to  the  future.  They  hoped  to 
usher  in  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  religion,  a 
new  art  and  a  new  literature,  for  which  even 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  only  prepared  the  way. 
Romantic  philosophy  shares  this  futurism:  Fichte, 
in  the  third  of  his  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation , 
says  of  the  new  philosophy,  “Sie  ist  garnicht  zu 
Hause  in  diesem  Zeitalter,  sondern  sie  ist  ein 
Vorgriff  der  Zeit  und  ein  schon  im  Voraus  fertiges 
Lebenselement  eines  Geschlechts,  das  in  demsel- 
ben  erst  zum  Lichte  erwachsen  soli.  Auf  das 
gegenwartige  Geschlecht  muss  sie  Verzicht  tun.”  38 

Novalis,  as  well  as  the  poet  of  Guiskard ,  be¬ 
lieved  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  momen¬ 
tous  in  the  history  of  mankind:  “Eine  Idee  such 
ich  jetzt  zu  bearbeiten.  .  .  .  Mir  scheint  es  eine 
sehr  grosse,  sehr  fruchtbare  Idee  ...  da  es 
nichts  minder  betrifft,  als  die  mogliche,  evidente 
Realisierung  der  kiihnsten  Wiinsche  und  Ahn- 
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dungen  jeder  Zeit.  .  .  .  Auf  meiner  Entdeckungs- 
reise  .  .  .  bin  ich  .  .  .  auf  .  .  .  Kusten  gestos- 
sen,  die  vielleicht  einen  neuen  wissenschaftlichen 
Kontinent  begrenzen.”  39  But  he  did  not  live  to 
make  his  discovery,  nor  to  carry  out  the  vast 
plans  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming  during 
his  last  days.  Neither  did  Kleist  ever  complete 
Guiskard,  although  the  idea  of  it  haunted  him  for 
years.40 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  the 
early  Romanticists  that,  though  they  were  of  their 
time  and  eager  to  be  effective  in  it,  they  did  not 
win  popularity,  and  their  ideals  did  not  find  the 
necessary  resonance.  Their  careers  were  cut  short 
or  deflected  by  untoward  circumstances,  and  their 
great  promises  remained  unrealized.  Kleist  early 
felt  himself  to  be  “ein  Schriftsteller,  den  die  Zeit 
nicht  tragen  kann.”  41  He  found  no  stage  adequate 
to  his  needs,  and  was  constrained  to  postpone  his 
hopes  to  an  indefinite  future.  The  words  which  he 
addressed  to  Goethe  concerning  the  performance  of 
Penthesilea  are  characteristic  of  his  own  “Zeitge- 
fuhl”  as  well  as  that  of  early  Romanticism:  “So 
sehr  ich  auch  sonst  in  jedem  Sinne  gern  dem  Augen- 
blick  angehorte,  so  muss  ich  doch  in  diesem  Fall 
auf  die  Zukunft  hinaussehen.”  42  And  Goethe’s 
answer  is  equally  characteristic  in  its  this-worldli- 
ness  and  confidence  in  the  present:  “Ein  Jude,  der 
auf  den  Messias,  ein  Christ,  der  aufs  neue  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  und  ein  Portugiese,  der  auf  den  Don  Sebastian 
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wartet,  machen  mir  kein  grosseres  Missbehagen.”43 
Goethe  had  little  patience  with  “Sehnsucht”; 
Kleist  and  the  Romanticists  were  filled  with  it. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  thus  differentiated  ancient  and 
modern  poetry:  “Die  Poesie  der  Alten  war  die  des 
Besitzes,  die  unsrige  ist  die  der  Sehnsucht;  jene 
steht  fest  auf  dem  Boden  der  Gegenwart,  diese 
wiegt  sichzwischen  Erinnerung  und  Ahndung.”44 

The  literary  physiognomy  of  Kleist  and  the 
early  Romanticists  is  strikingly  youthful;  Goethe, 
and  even  Schiller,  seem  middle-aged  by  contrasty. 
Not  only  because  of  early  death  did  the  works  of 
these  men  remain  incomplete  and  fragmentary, 
but  because  they  set  themselves,  with  youthful 
ardor,  ideals  which  were  beyond  their  powers  and 
which  could  not  be  realized  within  a  lifetime. 
Measured  by  these  ideals,  their  performances 
seemed  to  them  relative  failures.  Kleist  con¬ 
fessed,  after  his  collapse  over  Guiskard ,  that  his 
conception  of  his  genius  was  only  the  shadow  of 
what  it  had  been,  and  that  the  beauty  of  his  works 
existed  only  in  his  imagination.45  And  the  young 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  whose  bold  trumpet-blasts 
hailed  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  of  poetry,  would 
have  looked  with  disdain  upon  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  subsequently  made  German  Roman¬ 
ticism  popular.  But  we,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  can  survey  with  more  justice  both 
their  aspirations  and  their  achievements,  and  we 
can  discern  relationships  in  literary  character  and 
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aims  which  were  by  no  means  clear  to  the  men  of 
that  time.  The  golden  age  heralded  by  the  young 
leader  of  the  Romanticists  has  not  yet  come,  and 
the  thousand  years  prophesied  by  the  despairing 
poet  of  Guiskard  have  not  yet  run  out;  but  when 
the  monument  of  which  he  spoke  is  reared,  it  will 
bear,  beside  the  name  of  that  future  genius,  the 
names  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  those  early 
Romanticists  who  shared  his  vision. 
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